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To 
DONALD G. PATERSON 


whose numerous contributions to student personnel work 
have materially increased the quality and effectiveness 
of counseling techniques 


PREFACE 


This revision of Part I of How to Counsel Students centers 
around a new formulation of the broadened role of counseling 
in education. Stress is placed upon counseling as a form of per- 
sonalized and individualized assistance to adolescents as they 
develop their full personalities in a societal and school context 
of other personalities and social processes and _ institutions. 
Counseling is seen as one of many means used in a democratic 
society to conserve, utilize, and foster the full development of 
its human resources through the optimum development of each 
member. 

Thus it is that the author has explicitly oriented counseling 
toward, and geared it to, the realization of the social objectives 
of a democratic society. Before going on a scientific mission to 
postwar Germany, the author, like many colleagues, was pre- 
occupied with the perfecting of technical instruments and insti- 
tutional programs in counseling and student personnel work. 
But the direct perception of what happened in Germany to 
people and to education awoke him from his clinic ivory-tower 
“dogmatic slumber” to the necessity of working professionally 
for the maintenance of a form of democracy which permits, and 
indeed encourages, the optimum development of each member.? 
Growth for growth’s sake was not enough to make such growth 
possible. Therefore, in the first three chapters major attention 
is devoted to the role of counseling in democratic education 
and in democratic social processes. The author believes that 
all student personnel work should be evaluated in terms of its 
contribution to these social objectives, as well as in terms of 
the conventional criterion of contribution to the growth of indi- 
vidual personalities. 

The author’s conception of counseling is not restricted to the 
current emphasis on counseling as psychotherapy on the one 
hand, or to the use of counseling techniques within a clinic on 
the other. It is true that at present the growing edge of research 

1K. G. Williamson, “Impressions of Student Personnel Work in German 
Universities and Implications for America.” Educational and Psychological 


Measurement, Vol. 7, No. 8, pp. 519-537, 1947. 
vii 
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in counseling moves forward in the field of therapy. Older 
forms of counseling, such as vocational guidance, have become 
systematized and established. But the old must not be dis- » 
carded for the new—rather should both be incorporated in a 
new synthesis of methodology and techniques. This broadened 
repertoire of counseling techniques needs to be utilized in 
classrooms, in administrative offices, in free-time activities, in 
dormitories, and in many other places where students grow and 
learn. The institution-wide application of counseling tech- 
niques is an old concept borrowed from the early writings of 
industrial psychologists and temporarily set aside by the current 
preoccupation with the important forging of clinic tools. The 
author seeks to regain a balanced emphasis upon the several 
aspects of a broad-gauged program in which teachers, clinicians, 
and administrators all play important, though differing, roles in 
the over-all modern collegiate way of life. The author's con- 
ception of the role of counseling and counselor is well exempli- 
fied in the quotation from Henry W. Simon fronting page 1. 

This revision of How to Counsel Students covers only Part I 
of the original volume. A revision of the remaining chapters is 
in the process of preparation. 

My colleagues in the Student Counseling Bureau were kind 
enough to permit the publishing of several cases taken at random 
from current case files. These cases were not edited in any 
way except with respect to names and other identifying data 
such as dates, family, residence, and colleges. The actual name 
of the counselor is retained in each case. The case records, test 
profiles, and similar documents are reproduced in full in order to 
describe and illustrate the types of information made available 
to counselors in this Bureau which confines its services almost 
entirely to student-clients. In many instances no mention is 
made in the counselor's dictated interview notes of many items 
in the case history. This does not mean that the counseling 
process was uninfluenced by such items. Rather it means that 
many such items served as a negative check on some important 
factor. The information served to indicate to the counselor 
that he need not explore further in a certain area, at least not 
at present. 

No claim is made as to the completeness of these cases with 
respect to the readjustments which may have been accomplished 
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in the lives of the students. But the cases do reveal, in most 
instances, some of our current attempts to work out an integrated 
type of counseling which incorporates, when appropriate, fea- 
tures of vocational guidance, therapy, educational skills, and 
social adjustment. A volume of more extensive and complete 
recordings of case histories is being prepared for publication 
by the staff of the Student Counseling Bureau under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ralph Berdie. 

Several colleagues kindly provided most helpful criticisms of 
the original book and the author wishes to acknowledge the 
stimulating helpfulness of these comments. Especially useful 
were the comments of Donald E. Super, Hilding B. Carlson, 
Nicholas Hobbs, A. Gordon Nelson, Frank G. Davis, Robert 
Hoppock, and Ruth Strang. They have enabled the author to 
clarify his own thinking on what were, in many cases, “fuzzy” 
points. 

Alice Blackmun and June Stein were most helpful in preparing 
the manuscript for printing. 

EK. G. WILLIAMSON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
January, 1950 
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A fundamental difference between an art and a science is that 
the former assumes an audience and requires a style—a style to 
interest the audience. That is why physics is a science but the 
teaching of physics is an art. The art most like teaching is 
drama, with the teacher in the role of both playwright and 
actor. There is this important difference, however: the audience 
in a theatre is passive, and Tuesday night’s show is almost 
identical with Wednesday’s. In a classroom, the pupils take a 
part in the production that is as great as or greater than the 
teachers. He may set the stage and preconceive the general 
outline of the play, but the class will have much of the impor- 
tant dialogue and action, and one can never be sure how the 
story is going to come out.—HEenry W. Simon, Preface to Teach- 
ing, p. 68 (Oxford University Press, New York, 1938). 


Chapter 1. COUNSELING AS EDUCATION 


“The first goal in education for democracy is the full, rounded, and 
continuing development of the person. The discovery, training, and 
utilization of individual talents is of fundamental importance in a free 
society. To liberate and perfect the intrinsic powers of every citizen 
is the central purpose of democracy, and its furtherance of individual 
self-realization is its greatest glory.” + 


Modern educational research indicates that children, adoles- 
cents, and adults functioning in self-initiated and self-maintained 
ways of living in a societal context are most effectively assisted 
to learn new social and political ideas, new consumer habits, new 
occupational skills, and new forms of self-government by means 
of processes which help remove obstructions to learning and 
which also strengthen those factors facilitating learning.? 

If one thinks of the complex processes of growing from child- 
hood through adolescence to adulthood as a learning process in 
the broad sense, then one may apply the criteria of facilitation 
and inhibition of such learning to the identification of those pro- 
grams and agencies which assist or interfere with the individual 
in his growth processes. Such an application will yield interest- 
ing results. For example, that part of society’s broad program of 


1 “A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education.” Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1, Establishing the Goals. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, p. 9, December, 1947. 

2E. G. Williamson, “Counseling as a Fundamental Process in Education.” 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, Education in a Developing Democracy. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, Vol. XLVI, No. 28, p. 274, 
June 29, 1946. 

Lawrence K. Frank, “Introduction: Adolescence as a Period of Transi- 
tion.” Chap. I, Part I, Adolescence. Forty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. See also Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” 
Chap. XI; Caroline Tryon, “The Adolescent Peer Culture,” Chap. XII; and 
Caroline B. Zachry, “Preparing Youth to Be Adults,” Chap. XVII. 
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assistance to its members which we call education may itself be 
either inhibiting or facilitating in its influence upon the growth of 
a particular child or a certain adolescent at a particular moment 
in his lifelong development. A case in point is the fact that when 
all the child’s associates are studying the same subject matter at 
the same time such collective behavior may act as a facilitator 
of learning in many situations, provided, of course, that a particu- 
lar child wishes to be well thought of as a conformer by his 
teacher, his parents, and his class associates. On the. other 
hand, for those individuals who have rejected the class group or 
the class teacher, or who in turn have been rejected, such a group 
situation is obviously not a facilitator but rather may be an in- 
hibitor of learning in the group situation. With respect to those 
general habits of citizenship so much to be desired in a democ- 
racy, such as orderliness, economic self-sufficiency, cooperative- 
ness, and the ability to maintain amicable relations with others, 
each of these traits is learned or not learned by means of the in- 
fluence of such commonplace and everyday facilitators or in- 
hibitors to be found in each and every classroom and elsewhere 
in society.* 

That part of modern education referred to as counseling is one 
of the personalized and individualized processes designed to aid 
the individual to learn school subject matter, citizenship traits, 
social and personal values and habits, and all the other habits, 
skills, attitudes, and beliefs which go to make up a normally ad- 
justing human being. Broadly speaking, it is the function of 
counseling to assist the adolescent in high school and college to 


3 In a different context McClusky discusses this phenomenon of facilitation 
and inhibition of the development and adjustment of youth with respect to 
certain widespread societal conditions, the restrictive structures of a society 
consisting of such a large proportion of dominant older persons: “The 
design of this discussion may be post-viewed as follows: Older youth and 
young adults are the growing edge of a culture and they are advancing 
through a period which in their own development, in most cases, initiates 
their adjustment to an occupation, the establishment of home and in- 
tensifies their need for the clarification of life values. The blind drift of 
social and economic forces tends more and more to obstruct the expression 
of these basic needs in our society. Older adults therefore must, by design, 
assist in the induction of young people into full participation in society.” 
See E. G. Williamson, editor, Trends in Student Personnel Work. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949, pp. 49-50. 
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learn effective ways of identifying and then achieving desired 
and desirable goals, often in spite of certain obstacles to such 
learning. Counseling aids individuals to eliminate or to modify 
those disabilities which act as obstacles to learning, through the 
building up of basic skills, including reading and social adjust- 
ment. Moreover, counseling helps to produce certain desirable 
motivational effects by aiding the individual to select personal 
goals which themselves act reflexively as facilitators of further 
learning. Such goals may be vocational, personal, social, ethical, 
or of any type which the individual desires to set as immediate 
or remote objectives to be achieved through learning. In this 
sense, counseling is as fundamental a technique of assisting the 
individual to achieve a style of living satisfying to him and con- 
gruent with his status as a citizen in a democracy as are the in- 
structional techniques used by the teacher, in classroom and lab- 
oratory, to achieve stipulated academic or educational goals in 
the field of knowledge. 

It should be pointed out, with respect to the academic goals 
achieved through the classroom methodology, that knowledge is 
a very large part of every such goal set by the school system 
to be achieved by the individual pupil. For example, it is knowl- 
edge of the democratic processes involved in the election of pub- 
lic officials which is stressed in certain courses of study. Like- 
wise, it is knowledge of the physical properties of certain chemi- 
cal substances which is to be achieved in a class in chemistry. 
Knowledge is, then, in the broad sense of the word, a substantial 
part of the objectives to be achieved through classroom instruc- 
tion. 
Increasingly, however, in modern education, this objective of 
the classroom is being broadened to include another type of 
knowledge which the individual uses to achieve and to maintain 
personal adjustments judged desirable by him and by his asso- 
ciates, as well as by society in general. It is this broadening of 
knowledge in general to include knowledge useful to the individ- 
ual student in his personal life which makes it possible for coun- 
seling and instruction to join hands in a new type of teamwork. 
The older type of separate functioning of counseling, outside the 
classroom and beyond the formalized teaching in the classroom, 
is gradually being replaced by a new type of reciprocal relation- 
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ship. When instruction viewed as assistance to learning becomes 
focused upon the individual and personal problems of the student, 
then we see most clearly the fundamental commonality of the 
two educational processes. Instruction and counseling then com- 
bine in a comprehensive program geared to the strategic ob- 
jective of helping each individual to select and grow toward per- 
sonal goals, of which one is the full development of each in- 
dividual member of our democratic society. 

In the above sense, counseling is one of several fundamental 
techniques of assisting the individual not only to achieve im- 
mediate personal adjustment but also to prepare for remote and 
adult adjustments. This type of counseling, involving as it does 
helping the individual to grow up normally to be a normal adult, 
is performed by certain specialists known as counselors. But it 
is also performed by everyone who maintains effective personal 
relationships with the individual, sometimes by direct informa- 
tion giving or advice giving, but more frequently and more ad- 
equately by those who help to crystallize the student’s own 
thoughts and to find his own solution to his own problem rather 
than by imposing a standardized adult solution to the adolescent’s 
problem. Counseling is thus nearly always an individualized and 
personalized one-to-one relationship in learning, although some- 
times it may take a group form for certain types of experiences. 
In contrast with aspects of classroom instruction, it deals with the 
individual’s own development and it is concerned with his desire 
to achieve his own individuality and to maintain it in the midst of 
a society of other individuals who also are attempting to achieve 
and to maintain their own individualities. 


THREE STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF COUNSELING 


We thus begin our discussion of modern counseling with em- 
phasis upon these explicit objectives: 


The fullest possible development of the individual as the central 
purpose in a free society 

The strategic importance for democratic society of the individual's 
optimum and rounded development of his potentialities 

The influence, negative or positive, of many social and personal 
factors which impinge upon or impede or accelerate the individ- 
ual’s development 
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The attention given today to these factors and to their inter- 
relation contrasts sharply with earlier emphases in the de- 
velopment of counseling as a professional service to students. 
Throughout this book, we shall repeatedly return to new em- 
phases upon these basic factors, since they are bound together as 
the core of modern counseling. We turn now to a brief review 
of three of the major stages of development to clarify further 
our understanding of present-day concepts and practices. 

Counseling as Vocational Guidance. Organized counseling be- 
gan with major emphasis upon assisting the individual to in- 
ventory his assets and liabilities for the selection of, and train- 
ing preparation for, occupational adjustments.* A major and pro- 
ductive impetus was given to this movement when the industrial 
psychologists, following the First World War, turned their at- 
tention to the development of aptitude tests usable in counsel- 
ing students before they entered upon vocational training in the 
schools and colleges. Other types of problems and adjustments 
were considered and dealt with in vocational guidance, but in 
the main, the attention of both counselee and counselor was cen- 
tered upon the vocational side of the client’s life. Some ad- 
vocates of this type of counseling focused rather narrowly upon 
selecting, preparing for, and entering upon a job. It was as 
though these advocates believed that the strategic and pivotal 
turning point in the making of a successful life, not merely a job, 
was exclusively bound up in the processes of vocational guidance. 
Other advocates of the vocational guidance emphasis in coun- 
seling were less narrow, but even they devoted only peripheral 
emphasis to the nonjob aspects of the student’s total adjustment. 
As a positive gain, more recently this centering of attention upon 
job adjustment has shown that, even in his daily job in a factory, 
man lives not by work alone; indeed his job success and satis- 
faction are perhaps not even chiefly determined by the amount 
and job relatedness of his vocational aptitudes. Rather have 
Roethlisberger and Dickson found that success and _satisfac- 


4 John M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. ; 

George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 

Donald G. Paterson, “The Genesis of Modern Guidance.” The Educa- 
tional Record, Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 86-46, January, 1938. 
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tion in some vocations are bound up, in many as yet unknown 
ways, with a worker’s emotions and with his social status in the 
eyes of his fellow workers.® 

Thus it is evident that experience and experiment have forced 
the broadening of vocational guidance practices to correspond 
with our broadened knowledge of human adjustments and the 
factors involved in the development of socially effective person- 
alities. We should note that this phenomenon of forced changes 
in underlying concepts and their derived professional practices 
has occurred in every profession in the field of personalized as- 
sistance to human beings in their attempts to develop individu- 
ality. Only in such occupations as ancient witchcraft have con- 
cepts and practices remained frozen and unchangeable, imper- 
vious to the influence of experience and research. If this gen- 
eralization is sound, then the second and third stages we now 
turn to do not represent the final stages in the development of the 
profession of counseling. Rather do they represent our more 
recent formulations of our evolving knowledge and efforts. 

Counseling as Psychotherapy. A second stage in the evolution 
of modern concepts of counseling arose from the attempts of 
psychologists and others to apply, within and outside of the 
clinic, to the treatment of emotional conflicts of the individual, 
the therapeutic techniques developed by Freud and his follow- 
etss 

5F, J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943, Chaps. XXIV— 
XXVI. 

Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
9d ed., 1947, Chap. 14. 

6 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corp., copyright renewed 1949. 

A. A. Brill, editor, The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud. New York: 
Random House, 19388. 

Gardner Murphy, Personality. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, Parts 
4 and 5. 

Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1942. 
. Prescott Lecky, Self Consistency. A Theory of Personality. New York: 
Island Press Co-operative, Inc., 1945. 

F. H. Allen, Psychotherapy with Children. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1942. 

John E. Bell, Projective Techniques. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc., 1948. 
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This second stage in the development of modern concepts 
and practices in counseling preceded in point of origination, and 
partly paralleled in time, the first stages of vocational guidance. 
Its chief and often exclusive concern was the “underlying” or 
“central” basis or origin of behavior to be found in the individ- 
ual’s ego attitudes or “ego-involvements.”* Kluckhohn and 
Murray use different terms to describe a somewhat similar defi- 
nition of personality, viz., “. . . the organization of all the in- 
tegrative (regnant) processes.” ® Counseling practice, which is 
based upon or derived from this concept of personality as an 
integration or consistency of the many self-regarding or self- 
evaluating attitudes, must of necessity be concerned, usually 
exclusively, with those problems of adjustment and development 
which arise from or which produce self-conflicts. That is, psycho- 
therapy is used in treating those individuals who are torn in their 
ego involvements between one set of self-valuations and another 
set which is opposite or at least a threat to the first self. Such a 
conflict situation may produce adjusting or adaptive behavior 
which is symptomatic of the underlying conflict within the in- 
dividual. As a result of the inner conflict, the individual’s per- 
sonality is not integrated; it is rather inconsistent or divided 
against itself. 

Counseling, in this type of situation, consists of various tech- 
niques and methods of assisting the individual to gain under- 
standing, insight, and valuational acceptance of his conflicting 
self-valuations, in an attempt to regain integration of self. 

In a later chapter we shall discuss the varied, and often sharply 
conflicting, movements and schools of thought in the field of 
counseling as psychotherapy. At this point in our discussion, we 
wish to emphasize the impact upon vocational guidance of coun- 
seling as psychotherapy. The impact has, in many instances, 
been a disruptive one, and the results have sometimes been to 
set the vocational guidance counselor against the psychotherapist 
in a pitched battle which often resembles the very phenomenon 
of a self-conflicting ego that therapy attempts to deal with. But 
out of such conflicts of concepts, the very essence of the scientific 


7 Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-involvements. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947, Chap. 1. 

8 Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, editors, Personality in Nature, 
Society, and Culture. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948, p. 9. 
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method applied to man himself as a datum, has recently come 
a deeper and wider understanding of the nature of personality 
development. 

The nature of this understanding is best seen in an oversimpli- 
fied analysis of the locale of this type of counseling practice. 
Following the prototype of Freud, psychotherapy has developed 
as a one-to-one, therapist-client relationship in social isolation 
deliberately set apart from the client’s daily social context. The 
implicit underlying assumption is that therapy is best achieved 
when the client goes away temporarily from his social world. 
Such counseling is sometimes thought of as a repair station set 
aside from the main social thoroughfare. The client’s ego can- 
not become integrated in the midst of relationships with his 
family or in his job-social context. 

Therapy attempted in such social isolation, while amply re- 
warding in terms of the client’s reintegration of ego, may, never- 
theless, represent less than the full and rounded range and neces- 
sary conditions for effective counseling in certain aspects of per- 
sonality development. For example, some therapists of this 
school of thought have given but little attention to the substance 
of the client’s interactions with other persons. Rather were the 
client’s reported evaluations and reactions to his interactions con- 
sidered sufficient data for effective therapy. Not the client’s 
overt behavior, but only his reaction to his behavior—such was 
the restricted area of the therapist’s concern. The experimental 
hypothesis that observations and samplings external to the inter- 
view situation might add new dimensions to the insight of either 
or both therapist and client—such a hypothesis was and is not 
tested by some therapists. Thus, we know little of the value of 
such noninterview observations because few systematic experi- 
ments have been made to test the hypothesis. Consequently, 
dogma and unsystematized experiences are often substituted 
for experimental studies. Indeed some therapists consistently 
refuse to take their own case history of a client and others go so 
far as to reject, or ignore, case data reported to them from other 
counselors and other persons whose observations often extend 
beyond the client’s interview behavior. 

A second consequence of the extreme application of the therapy 
point of view to counseling is the restriction of counseling to the 
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emotion-feeling-evaluation aspects of personality development. 
The assumption seems to have been made by such therapists that 
if the ego is but integrated, then the client will be able to solve 
all his subsequent adjustment problems on the one hand, and 
learn all the necessary skills and habits required of the client in 
his work, family, social, and societal adjustments, on the other. 
Counseling was said to deal with the integration of conflicting 
ego attitudes; all else in the field of personal services was not 
considered counseling. It might be described as teaching, per- - 
sonal learning, living, or what not, but it was not counseling. 

One may note in this connection that the short history of 
counseling, as pointed out in connection with vocational guid- 
ance, indicates the undesirability of formulating the role of coun- 
seling in terms of such narrow and definitive finality that new 
truths may not be embraced without an abandonment of the old 
narrow concept. As we turn to a third stage in the development 
of our modern concept of counseling, we should note in passing 
that this new dimension of counseling, like the other two, has 
been in process of development parallel with, but for the most 
part unintegrated with, the other two. Perhaps the third stage 
will prove to be a more adequate and broadened synthesis of— 
not substitute for—vocational guidance and psychotherapy, as 
well as an incorporation of new knowledge of personality devel- 
opment as formulated by social psychologists and cultural an- 
thropologists. 

Counseling as Social Interaction in Personality Development. 
The third and presently emerging stage in the development of 
modern counseling stems, in large part, from Lewin’s attempts 
to understand man in his social context, that is, as a personality 
interacting with other personalities in a social culture.® The 
general term field forces is used by Lewin to speak at once of 
both the personality of the individual and the social pressures 


® Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948, 

See also earlier references to the Forty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, 
Adolescent Character and Personality. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1949. Ruth Fedder, Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. Donald Snygg and Arthur W. 
Combs, Individual Behavior. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
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impinging upon him from the surrounding culture. Allport has 
contained Lewin’s concept of man-in-society in these words: ?° 


. . . the group to which an individual belongs is the ground for his 
perceptions, his feelings, and his actions. Most psychologists are so 
preoccupied with the salient features of the individual’s mental life 
that they are prone to forget it is the ground of the social group that 
gives to the individual his figured character. Just as the bed of a 
stream shapes the direction and tempo of the flow of water, so does 
the group determine the current of an individual's life. This inter- 
dependence of the ground and the figured flow is inescapable, inti- 
mate, dynamic, but it is also elusive. 


As one stage in his own formulation of this newer concept of 
personality, Murphy describes the point of view of the situationist 
regarding the development and functioning of personality in the 
following words: 7+ 


The situationist requires that a study of situations that act upon 
persons should be at least as full and as systematic as is a study of the 
internal structures which respond to these situations. For the situation- 
ist, personality is the generic human response, the response which any 
human being has to make to a situation that is fully defined in terms 
of the role requirements of anyone who must function in that situation. 


Murphy continues in his discussion with a critical analysis of 
the situation and its relationship to personality and finally modi- 
fies the above situationist point of view to conform to the field- 
force theory of personality. Making his generalization from 
Spemann’s work in experimental embryology, he says,1* “It be- 
comes evident that the individual does not unfold simply by 
virtue of inner dynamics, nor through response to outer forces 
alone, but as the result of an intricate interaction of the two 
sets of forces. . . . This concept of a unitary field of organism- 
environment is important for personality study.” 

Sherif has outlined and explored a similar point of view and 
summarized relevant experimental studies that give foundation 
to the concept.** 


10 Gordon Allport, “Foreword,” in Lewin, op. cit., pp. vii—viii. 

11 Murphy, op. cit., p. 877. 

12 [bid., p. 882. 

18 Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948. 
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A concept and a practice of counseling based upon this field- 
forces concept of personality have not yet emerged in the circles 
of clinical psychologists or counselors in educational institutions. 
These workers have thus far been dominated in their thinking 
largely by the concepts and contributions of industrial psychol- 
ogists, measurement specialists, and therapists who operate within 
the context of a clinic and only with the client-reported data of 
self-evaluational reactions to the world external to the individual. 
Far too few counselors have broken out of this profession-culture 
cocoon to explore the developments in cultural anthropology or 
the field of social work in which some attempts have been made 
to perfect an integration of individual case work in the context 
of a group situation designed and structured to add to the ther- 
apy given by the counselor.** 

Throughout our discussions in this book we shall explore and 
report the impact, in so far as it has been experienced or re- 
ported, upon the practice of counseling individual clients, of this 
new concept of the interaction of personality and the surrounding 
culture. To help us emphasize this new concept of counseling 
built upon the new theory of personality, we shall have recourse 
to Kelley’s new and stimulating volume ** which provides a sys- 
tematic and penetrating analysis of the peculiar students’ culture 
of school and college in America. In our search of the family and 
community for influential forces, as well as therapeutic and other 
resources for the student's development, we must give particular 
attention to the special factors of the college as a culture society 
of tremendous importance in personality development and educa- 
tion.*® 

14 Joshua Lieberman, editor, Part IV, “Relation of Group Work and Case 
Work.” New Trends in Group Work. New York: Association Press, 1938. 

Grace Longwell Coyle, Group Work with American Youth. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

Gisela Konopka, Therapeutic Group Work with Children. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 

Harleigh B. Trecker, Social Group Work: Principles and Practices. New 
York: The Woman’s Press, 1948. 

S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publication, 1943. 

15 Janet Agnes Kelley, College Life and the Mores. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 


16 The reader may be interested in tracing out some background phases of 
this concept. Elsewhere in this volume, especially in Chap. 2, we have 
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As we leave our summary description of the three stages of 
counseling, we quote again from Murphy to highlight the theory 
of personality culture which, it seems to us, is emerging as a 
more adequate formulation for the direction and support of coun- 
seling of adolescents in school and college.” 


In the same vein, it is becoming recognized more and more clearly 
that what individual therapy can accomplish is limited by the nature 
of the polarity of the situation between physician and patient. The 
therapeutic interview is only one kind of situation, and it does not 
necessarily prevent the patient’s subsequent failure when he con- 
fronts the other situations of which his life is comprised. For this rea- 
son psychiatry is making more and more use of situational therapy, 
is placing the patient in a world which will bring out what is wanted, 
a world like the one that he has to face. The psychiatrist who wishes 
to see the whole personality must see the patient in all the situations 
of his life; indeed, he must place him in countless new situations to 
bring out new aspects of his personality. The group therapist often 
succeeds in shortening this almost infinite process because many of 


emphasized the contribution of nineteenth-century German philosophy of 
education to the present-day American orientation toward research as one 
of the chief functions of universities. In contrast, we imported into America 
a different concept from English universities, namely, the training of English 
university students as “the whole man, not merely as a brain, but as a 
being who is physically sound and also a citizen. . . . But I would not like 
too much Wissenschaft in English universities; certainly not for the average 
and weaker student, and certainly not at the expense of those communal 
and group activities (clubs, societies, debates, theatricals, and, above all, 
games and athletics), which contribute so much to a general and humane 
education, and to education for democracy. ... A general and humane 
education, and education for democracy by community life and activities; 
through English eyes, it is in these respects that the German universities 
have hitherto been most lacking.” (S. D. Stirk, German Universities—through 
English Eyes. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1946, pp. 61-64.) In his 
book, Student Life and Customs (New York: Appleton—Century—Crofts, 
Inc., 1901), Sheldon characterizes the seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nine- 
teenth-century background development of this English concept of the train- 
ing of a gentleman, culminating in Cardinal Newman’s concept of liberal 
education in which “liberal culture as thus described is as much the creation 
of student associations and intercourse as of the mastery of definite books or 
sciences. The discussions of the common room and the debating club, the 
contests on the river, the dramatics of the university theater, are as essential 
portions of training as the lectures or examinations.” (Sheldon, op. cit., p. 
43.) 
17 Murphy, op. cit., p. 885. 
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the patient’s critical maladjustments appear in group situations, and 
it is precisely in the group situation that the diagnosis and therapy 
are carried on. The group situation is likely, moreover, to present, 
along with people, the symbols and objects of material culture—money, 
books, houses, ete.—which are part of the day-by-day world of the 
patient; it is in this full cultural context that his difficulty is observed. 
None of this is meant to deny the reality of deeper or less accessible 
aspects of personality; but these, too, so far as we can ever hope to 
know them, are definable only as they interact with specific life tasks, 
life situations. 


THE ROLE oF COUNSELING IN AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Whose Education Is It? Our brief outline of three develop- 
mental stages of modern counseling will serve to prepare us for 
a review of the peculiar functions performed by counselors who 
serve in an educational institution, high school, or college. We 
need to see clearly the special part played by counselors in a 
social enterprise which is itself dedicated to the instruction of 
youth. But our inquiry is not directed to education in general 
but rather is restricted to educational enterprises in a demo- 
cratic society. 

We begin our analysis with the searching question: Whose 
education is it—pupils’ or teachers’? If it is the teachers’ educa- 
tion, then we will observe that education, broadly conceived, 
would seek to impose adult-selected goals and processes upon the 
individual. If it is the pupils’ education in the sense that the 
pupils’ own socialized development is the important goal to be 
achieved through self-instruction toward self-selected social goals, 
then different characteristics of education will be observed. It 
should be evident that the major operating objective of education 
for many decades has been to understand intellectually the world 
about us, politically, economically, and in other ways. Even 
the psychology of personal adjustment is sometimes taught as 
an abstract intellectual process and not as a personal and emo- 
tional learning experience. It follows that, to this extent, educa- 
tion has been largely an expression of the teacher’s conception 
of what the individual should learn. That is, teachers collectively 
have determined that it is proper and best and right that pupils 
should grow to adulthood through processes of learning to under- 
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stand, intellectually, the world about them. The teachers, there- 
fore, have determined the end goals and the means to those goals. 
To be sure, this oversimplification does not do justice to educa- 
tion, but it does highlight certain important weaknesses from the 
viewpoint of counseling. 

To perceive the function of counseling in education, it is neces- 
sary to raise the question as to why we are so dominantly intel- 
lectual even in our current emphasis in education. Briefly, one 
of the more recent causes is found in our ideational heritage 
brought from Germany in the nineteenth century by our early 
Ph.D.’s in higher education who were indoctrinated in Germany 
with the dominant emphasis upon applying the method of the 
sciences to all phases of life. But along with the German Ph.D. 
and its emphasis upon scientific methodology, we also imported 
an impersonalism which is foreign to our education and to our 
culture.*® 

This impersonalism in education sometimes exemplifies itself, 
even today, in the lack of intimate personal relationships between 
teacher and pupil as a fundamental process in instruction and 
education. Certain other aspects of the German importation 
still persist, as was exemplified recently in private conversation 
with an instructor who said that he thought every student should 
be required to take several advanced courses in mathematics in 
order to learn how man thought when he was most rational. 
One may assume that what this individual had in mind was 
that all students who clearly perceive and experience rational 
thinking will thereby use that example as a personal goal to be 
achieved and maintained throughout the rest of their lives. A 
counselor, on the other hand, would probably take the point of 
view that setting such an abstract ideal, very rarely attained and 
maintained, may have its pedagogical advantages from the 
faculty’s point of view, but it has the decided disadvantage of 
being so uncharacteristic of most men. A counselor would main- 
tain, in contrast, that it might be far more effective pedagogy, 
in the broad sense in which we have been discussing pedagogy, 
to require every student to take several courses in abnormal 
psychology in order to learn how man, as the irrational animal 
he is, actually does think as opposed to how he theoretically 


18 W. H. Cowley, “European Influences upon American Higher Educa- 
tion.” The Educational Record, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 174-185, April, 1939. 
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should think. The latter point of view would therefore accept 
man as fundamentally an irrational animal, and we would learn 
to live with him as such, rather than permitting our dissatisfac- 
tion with him to motivate us to remake him into an impersonal, 
rational machine. This illustration is, of course, not to be taken 
as an absolute delineation of counseling from instruction but 
merely as an illustration of certain desirable emphases. 

Educational Goals: Heroic Style! Now the question of “Whose 
education is it?” leads us to a further brief analysis of certain 
characteristics of modern education. We adults do most of the 
planning of the learning processes, and we set the objectives for 
this learning. Indeed, we often set up universal goals which even 
we have not fully achieved, as is illustrated by the quotation 
below listing ideal goals which very few adults ever achieve and 
which, from a counseling point of view, are so remote, abstract, 
and heroic in stature that their desirability, as well as their 
achievability, may be very seriously questioned, except by those 
humanists who find Platonic-like abstractions to be congenial to 
their personalities.’® 


Stress is placed on the needs young people have in common—the 
“imperative needs of youth” frequently overlooked in the conventional 
offerings. Among these needs are the ability to understand the rights 
and. duties of democracy; the significance of the family and the condi- 
tions conducive to successful family life; to know how to purchase and 
use goods and services intelligently, understanding both the values 
received by the consumer and the economic consequences of their 
acts; to develop capacity to appreciate beauty in literature, arts and 
nature; to develop respect for other persons, to grow in insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work coopera- 
tively with others; to grow in ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding; to use 
their leisure time well and to budget it wisely, balancing activities 
that yield satisfactions to the individual with those that are socially 
useful. 


This list of developmental ideals serves to remind us that there 
is sometimes a marked disparity between the adolescent’s level 
of mental, social, and emotional maturity and desire to learn 
and the adult’s curriculum which we try to teach him—in many 


19 Review of Planning for American Youth. The Woman’s Press, June, 
1945, p. 49. 
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cases before he is ready to learn at our adult level of maturity. 
We sometimes forget that learning is not merely teaching at the 
adult’s level of comprehension; nor is it a mechanical process of 
passing out information by word of mouth in classroom, labora- 
tory, or library. It is trite to say so, but we need to remind our- 
selves that learning must be desired and the material must have 
meaning to the individual. The mechanical process of instruc- 
tion does not automatically and necessarily produce a desire to 
learn in the absence of such meaning. And unless there is a de- 
sire to learn, the materials of instruction may be merely repeated 
in a parrotlike manner with a minimum of retention and even less 
incorporating or interiorizing of the experience into the person- 
ality of the student. 

The Adolescents Curriculum. In contrast with the adult's 
idealized conception of the fundamental goals of education listed 
above, many of the things that the modern adolescent wants and 
needs most to learn are not taught in the home, the church, or 
the school. Some materials which are vital, not only in the im- 
mediate life of the individual but also in his remote adult life, 
are in effect not in the “approved” curriculums. Rather do we 
adults often expect pupils to be as interested in world events as 
we are after having become adults. We sometimes forget the 
long years of struggle necessary to achieve our present level of 
understanding and interest. Such a point of view causes us many 
times to disparage certain simple, homely learnings which the 
adolescent needs now as an adolescent.?° Throughout this book 
we shall repeatedly point out examples of the type of learning 
materials thus needed by an adolescent. 

Counseling as Methodology. To turn from this emphasis upon 
the content of learning, we may characterize the teacher as a fun- 
damental factor involved in the adolescent’s learning to mature 
into a normal adult. If we conceive of learning as a funda- 
mental process in the setting of goals and the making of adjust- 
ments, then the teacher should be the community’s outstanding 
specialist in adolescence and in ways of growing effectively 
through adolescence into adulthood. But too frequently teachers 
have been dominated by adult goals of education and by adult 


20 Malcolm S. MacLean, Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. (The Inglis 
Lecture, 1938.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
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processes of learning. As a result, we become teachers of sub- 
jects which sometimes have only restricted value in presently 
helping the pupil to become an adult or in teaching him how to 
deal with an adjustment problem which, if unsolved, will inter- 
fere with achieving adulthood. We often become skilled in the 
ritual of teaching but divorced from the learning processes and 
experience of adolescence. In effect, we may tell pupils, “Park 
your adolescence at the door of the classroom before you come 
into the adult intellectual world.” Or we seem to say, “Don't 
act like an adolescent; act like you were grown up.” 

By way of contrast, when counseling is viewed as a funda- 
mental educational process whether done by a specialist or by a 
teacher who functions as a counselor, thé “content of the cur- 
riculum” is determined by the individual pupil, although there 
may be commonality among several students with respect to 
broad categories of adjustment and learning. But in the one-to- 
one teacher-learning relationship which we call counseling, the 
adolescent talks about and learns what bothers him, and in that 
sense he determines the content of the counseling curriculums. 
This is, in reality, learning in an informal manner, and a type of 
learning often retained longer and producing more effect than 
does that classroom learning which is depersonalized and stand- 
ardized in broad, impersonal categories. 

Parenthetically, industry, which is usually thought of as not 
being very much interested in human beings as individual per- 
sons, is beginning to learn that even with adults personalized 
counseling is important if the worker is to be well adjusted and, 
therefore, most efficient.2:_ Thus we see that the mass industrial- 
ism of the past:century is giving way to greater emphasis upon 
_individualization and personalization of relationships among 
workers and between workers and management. In the past, par- 
ticularly in colonial colleges and also in their present-day 
progeny, the small and independently maintained liberal arts 
colleges, we thought of education as characterized by more per- 
sonalized relationships than is industry. But with the present 
humanizing movement in industry, education may very well prove 
to be the last of society’s organizations and agencies to treat the 
individual in an individualized manner, as opposed to herding 


21 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit. 
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him en masse and applying standardized goals and standardized 
processes to the group. 

In the respect in which we have been discussing this topic, 
counseling is both a supplementary and an alternative method 
of helping the individual learn those things which facilitate ad- 
justment, both immediate and remote, and also assist him to 
remove obstacles to his learning. Counseling is also a point of 
view, a philosophy of education, emphasizing human values and 
human development. Counseling is likewise a body of tech- 
niques or ways of helping young people grow up normally 
through assisted or guided learning. These techniques may 
range from the simple human relationships of a casual sort to 
very profound therapy and remediation. Therefore, counseling 
is not so much something added to what teachers do now, but 
rather a different way of doing what some teachers do now, 
directed toward different goals and emphasizing different values. 
If we accept as education’s basic goal the fundamental life ad- 
justments, both immediate and remote, of each pupil, then coun- 
seling, as personalized and guided learning of a one-to-one type, 
is a fundamental process. This is not to say that it should re- 
place classroom instruction but rather that it takes its place in a 
broadened scheme of education as an added method designed to 
achieve new goals on the one hand, and to help achieve more 
effectively those old goals which persist as basic in a free demo- 
cratic society, on the other. 

The Strategic Timing of Counseling. Counseling assistance is 
provided for the adolescent during the period when the process 
of conscious and emotionalized differentiation of self from others 
is heightened and accelerated, At this time, he is extending his 
range of friendship to new and different persons. He is also 
stretching the ties that have bound him to his family with re- 
sultant ambivalent reactions and attitudes.?? He then begins to 
think and plan for economic self-sufficiency and independence 
from parental doles and allowances. He strives to see clearly 
his future occupational security. For many students, all these 
and many other peculiar problems and adjustments come into 


22 Kate Hevner Mueller et al., Counseling for Mental Health. American 
Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, Vol. XI, 
No. 8, pp. 11-12. Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 
July, 1947. 
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sharp focus during the adolescent period of developmental transi- 
tion from childhood to adulthood. It is from such problems 
that counseling takes its character in the schools. 

These transitional questions and problems were no doubt of a 
complicated nature even when, centuries ago, the state of adult- 
hood toward which the adolescent was developing consisted of a 
restricted range of social, personal, and vocational opportunities 
from which to choose. After all, in the medieval period the 
indentured apprenticeship system of occupational distribution 
and guidance was relatively simple, or so it seems to us from this 
later complex point in societal development. In sharp contrast 
today, we are acutely aware of the current complexities in the 
adult world which the adolescent faces during his transition 
period. For example, modern communication media constantly 
bombard him with news of the shifting economic scene, which 
data he tries to translate into answers, not for adolescents in gen- 
eral, but for his own personal query about his possible place in 
the world of work. Not only is he often bewildered by the 
greatly increased range of such possible opportunities, but he is 
also beset with fears of being crowded out of work, and he ex- 
periences, in anticipation, many other types of occupational in- 
security. 

In other areas of his transitional experiences he becomes aware 
of the hazards confronting him as he looks forward to marriage 
and happy family life. On all sides he is confronted not only 
with information about opportunities for successful adjustment 
but, and this situation the past generations probably knew less 
intimately, he also has been acutely informed through public 
discussions of the equally wide range of opportunities for failure. 
How to secure one and avoid the other is his insecure query of 
his counselor—and of anyone else who lends a sympathetic ear. 


SELF-VALUATION AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 72 


We discussed as one of the three stages in the development of 
modern counseling the therapeutic techniques which deal with 


23 Bordin discussed the differentiation of content from attitude toward 
content of adjustment problems as one of the current issues in the con- 
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the client’s emotional and valuational reactions to his adjustments 
and maladjustments. We return to this topic at this point for a 
more extended discussion. We repeat that the substantive condi- 
tions faced by the adolescent in the adult world are only a part, 
and often a minor part, of his transitional adjustment. It is clear 
that all his adjustments, choices, and other experiences have in- 
tellectual and factual content, that is, they have to do with ob- 
jectively real situations and experiences. But these situations 
not only exist, they also are emotional and value-toned. They all 
involve his evaluation of himself and his emotional reactions to 
others’ evaluations of him, a quality of high significance but one 
often neglected and ignored by adults. Thus, for example, an 
adolescent boy may desire to become trained as an artist. But 
his aggressive, self-made, executive-father may insist upon the 
choice of medicine and even dismiss art as a waste of time, 
thereby producing a value conflict in the son. In such a case, the 
mere giving of occupational information about opportunities in 
art—or even the test-determination of art aptitude and interest— 
often does little to dissipate the anxiety, ambivalent and other 
emotional disturbances which serve to block the son from making 
a straightforward intellectual approach to his problem of choos- 
ing a vocation. 

Such an illustration of the complex interrelations of different 
types of transitional adjustments sets the stage for the emergence 
of counseling as a generic method dealing with self-valuations or 
ego involvements ** in gross emotional conflicts, aesthetics, social 
philosophy, and other realms of life.?> Counseling must deal both 
with the content of the adjustments and also with the individual’s 
attitude toward and valuations of his adjustments. Therefore, all 
counselors must be well skilled in a variety of techniques, both 


cepts of counseling held by different counselors and schools of thought. See 
E. S. Bordin, “Counseling Points of View—Non-directive and Others.” 
Trends in Student Personnel Work, E. G. Williamson, editor. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 

Carl R. Rogers, “Some Observations on the Organization of Personality.” 
The American Psychologist, Vol. 2, No. 9, pp. 358-368, September, 1947. 

24 G, W. Allport, “The Ego in Contemporary Psychology.” Psychological 
Review, Vol. 50, pp. 451-478, September, 1943. 

25 Sherif and Cantril, op. cit. 
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those dealing with content and those subtler ones dealing with 
self-valuations. 

In later chapters we shall stress these two interrelated and 
interacting aspects of counseling. But here we shall sharpen this 
concept more pointedly with respect to our theme of counseling 
in an educational program by alluding briefly to some high spots 
in the historical background of these two aspects of modern 
counseling. We shall disregard for the moment earlier classical 
origins, noting that medieval education stressed and embraced 
both intellectual content and values, albeit the chief and almost 
only emphasis was placed upon the values of organized religion 
as then formulated. Butts generalizes thus: 


Acquisition of subject matter was the overpowering concern of 
medieval educators, along with the desire to instill proper religious 
attitudes among the younger students. These two concerns were the 
greatest legacies of the medieval heritage to education. 

The concern for the development of the individual and for his 
preparation to engage in the society in which he would live outside 
of the church was notable by its absence. 


In later centuries, when education became essentially secular, 
the religious emphases and values diminished and almost disap- 
peared in certain instances, notably those educational movements 
founded upon the assumption that man is, and should be, a ra- 
tional and nonvalue phenomenon. Unfortunately, when religion 
and education were separated, no great dynamic value force 
replaced religion, although the historical literature is full of 
instances of attempts to substitute the reformation ideal of the 
Individual as a value and there are other instances of attempted 
establishment of Society as a supreme value. The classical hu- 
manists made only partial progress with their emphasis upon the 
full development of the human individual, and society was too 
diffuse an ideal to attract and hold personal loyalties. Thus it 
was that, essentially, the value emphasis in education was seri- 
ously weakened for centuries. And when the Germans experi- 
mented in applying the objective (depersonalized) method of 
science to all areas of life, then even the classical humanists 


26R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947, p. 196. 
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lessened their emphasis on human and became what has been 
characterized as “dative hunters.” 27 

Today, as the result of many social and thought revolutions, 
education seeks to reinstate values, this time social values. To- 
day, the intellectual content of formal and informal learning is 
permeated with two major value orientations and emphases: 
(1) the full and rounded personal development of the individ- 
ual as an emotional as well as an intellectual being, and (2) the 
development of interaction among such developed individuals in 
a society which places first in its value scales the further develop- 
ment of its individual members. The President's Commission 
referred to at the opening of this chapter has restated in contem- 
porary terms and context this dual aspect of American education. 

It is from the point of view of value that counseling takes its 
orientation and seeks to play its role in the social enterprise of a 
balanced development of adolescents, a balance of intellectual, 
emotional, and valuational development. In our subsequent dis- 
cussions of technical features of counseling, we shall keep in 
mind that the social purpose of counseling is integrated into a 
working whole of the separate and individualized instances of 
assistance to individual students in whom emotion and intellect 
and values are interacting parts of a balanced whole. In the 
light of this broad-gauged social purpose, we now turn to a con- 
sideration of the part the counselor plays in the adolescent's 
efforts to achieve and maintain a balanced development with 
respect to his transitional adjustments and readjustments. 

Is Counseling Socially NeutralP What part does the counselor 
play in counseling? Is he teacher, participant, or only a catalytic 
agent? His function will bear scrutiny since, as the agent, he 
will make of counseling an influence for social and individual 
betterment, as emphasized previously, or an influence that retards 
the full development of the individual. 

For decades, we have heard the maxim quoted, “No counselor 
should make the client’s decision; he must make his own even if 
he be wrong.” In passing, it should be noted that our American 
culture permits of no fundamental disagreement with such a 
dictum. Through a variety of means, we in America have long 


27 Merle Curti (The Growth of American Thought. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943, p. 591) adds perspective to this evaluation of the danger 
of “the pedantry of German erudition.” 
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sought, with more or less success, to inculcate in children the 
doctrine of self-determination of life goals and of the means to 
those goals. But as is the case with all dicta, this one on self- 
determination is sorely in need of careful scrutiny. We shall 
analyze this dictum of the counselor’s neutrality from two stand- 
points: (1) the effect upon the individual student of observing 
and of not observing this approach in the counseling situation, 
(2) an analysis of the axiom from the point of view of its effect, 
observance, and nonobservance upon the evolution of a society 
of free men. In passing, we may express doubts that counseling 
neutrality should or would be observed to the extent that it leads 
directly and immediately to self-destruction of the client. Such 
an extreme application of the dictum is not at issue in this dis- 
cussion. We are concerned here rather with the counselor’s 
functions in assisting the individual client to develop self-direct- 
ing skills and insights as a basic part of his emerging individ- 
uality. We are concerned with the part counseling plays in 
the full growth of free men in a democratic society. 

Neutrality and Permissiveness. We cannot agree with those 
who assign to the counselor the symbol role of a silent and benign 
Buddha. Nevertheless, with respect to certain emotionalized 
and confused situations, it is evident to all that a “command” 
type of relationship plays havoc with the client's acquisition of 
insight and self-confidence. Likewise an already timid person is 
made even more disturbed by being dealt with as though he were 
well adjusted. And the formerly widely used hortatory insist- 
ence methods, in which the words “ought” and “should” and 
“must” carry the weight of imposition, are no more effective 
today than they ‘were decades ago when used in the counseling 
of juvenile delinquents. For certain situations and persons, more 
subtle and less disruptive techniques must be used, and our prob- 
lem becomes one of teaching counselors how to identify these 
situations before damage is done to the relationships which are 
so important in counseling. 

It should be said in favor of the neutrality of the counselor, 
that certain individuals, experiencing emotional confusion and 
- rejection, talk most readily and are best assisted, therapeutically 
speaking, when the counseling relationship is a permissive one, 
that is, one which they can continue or terminate as they choose 
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without fear of reprisal or penalty. Moreover, in certain types of 
emotional conflict and rejection, clients are best enabled to ac- 
quire deep insight into their own personalities and to achieve 
therapeutic equilibrium, when they are aided to work out their 
adjustments as they prefer and in a sympathetic but “neutral” 
counseling situation. It is on the basis of this principle, for 
example, that we say a counselor must not be shocked and must 
not censure a client regardless of the “immorality” of the be- 
havior exhibited. 

Neutrality as Indifference. These generalizations about neu- 
trality in counseling have sometimes been overgenerously and 
even carelessly used as a basis for concluding that the counselor 
should not take sides in any manner, that he is truly neutral. 
Neutrality in this case would mean that he would not be con- 
cerned whether the client recovered or continued with his malad- 
justment. Such a neutrality would be ridiculous, both because 
it could never be fully achieved (no counselor can long be in- 
different to his continued record of “unsuccessful” cases), and 
because such an extreme attitude would have a very serious 
effect upon the outcome of counseling itself.28 A sympathetic 
relationship with his client is one of the essential ingredients of 
the effective counselor. Any client who concluded that his coun- 
selor was truly indifferent (one type of neutrality, let it be noted ) 
to the outcome of maladjustment would thereby be aided to 
continue with his maladjustment, scarcely a desired result of 
responsible counseling. 

What is really desired is a different type of neutrality, one in 
which the counselor and client both join heartily in working to- 
ward the desired ends of counseling, but one in which the client 
is aided, sympathetically and with consummate skill, to learn 
with a maximum of initiative, responsibility, and participation, 
the ways and means to that commonly desired goal—the con- 
tinued growth and effective living of the client. In this type 
of situation the counselor is regulated in his own participation 
by the subtleties and profundities of Dewey’s emphasis upon the 
effect on learning of the maximum participation by the learner in 

28 Paul E. Meehl and Herbert McClesky, “Ethical and Political Aspects 


of Applied Psychology.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
42, pp. 91-98, January, 1947. 
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the learning process.2® And let it be noted in passing that the 
counselor does not overwork and overapply any one method of 
facilitating and maintaining maximum participation by the client 
as he learns a more effective adjustment. 

Social Forces and Counseling Effectiveness. Neutrality in 
counseling is restricted further by important societal factors, in 
addition to the therapeutic effectiveness upon the individual 
client. The dominant objective of counseling—the optimum de- 
velopment of the individual as a whole person and not solely 
with respect to his intellectual training *°—cannot be interpreted 
to mean that counseling is indifferent to the societal setting in 
which the individual.develops. There are several reasons why, 
within the past decade, counselors are increasingly turning their 
attention to the social and school forces which impinge upon 
their work. For one thing, counselors are now leaving the com- 
fortable clinic laboratory where they were formerly preoccupied 
with forging their techniques and tools. As was the case with 
social workers several decades ago, counselors see more clearly 
than before that effective therapy and counseling in the inter- 
view are impossible to achieve if the good results are continuously 
negated by destructive home and school conditions and com- 
munity forces. In similar manner, the social workers were forced 
to turn some of their efforts away from individual case work 
toward preventive societal reconstruction on a community-wide 
and even national scale. 

Thus it is that counselors cannot be neutral to the school and 
community conditions which operate to produce more malad- 
justed personalities than can be counseled, and which also pre- 
vent the effective adjustment of clients who strive toward a nor- 
mal life following maladjustment. In order to protect his effec- 
tiveness as a counselor and extend the influence of counseling as 
a point of view as well as a methodology, the counselor cannot 
afford to sit complacently in the neutrality of his counseling 
office in imitation of a “neutral” teacher, an ivory-tower scientist, 
or a learned humanist. He must extend his counseling influence 


29 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1913. 

30 The Student Personnel Point of View. American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, Series VI, Vol. XIII, No. 18. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, September, 1949. 
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rather into the community and beyond the interviewing situation. 
He must abandon neutrality and take his place with those social- 
minded citizens who seek to improve societal conditions so that 
some types of maladjustment will occur less frequently and, 
when they do occur, will be less seriously aggravated by the 
practices and conditions of schools, industries, and communities. 

Conservation of Human Abilities. But the principle of neu- 
trality needs to be modified with respect to still another factor 
which affects the full development of persons. Counselors usu- 
ally contend that permissiveness is a necessary condition to effec- 
tive counseling. Granting the validity of that dictum, we still 
face, for example, the intolerable condition described by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education: ** 


One of the gravest charges to which American society is subject 
is that of failing to provide a reasonable equality of educational 
opportunity for its youth. For the great majority of our boys and 
girls, the kind and amount of education they may hope to attain 
depends, not on their own abilities, but on the family or community 
into which they happened to be born or, worse still, on the color 
of their skin or the religion of their parents. 


In the same vein Conant *? says, “. . . to the extent that educa- 
tional opportunity is determined by family status, education in 
the modern world makes for social stratification.” 

Such an economic-educational caste system is, of course, the 
very antithesis of the social mobility opportunity we Americans 
take too much for granted and flaunt with pride at such ritual- 
observance tribal ceremonies as high school commencements. 
To an individual student, blocked and frustrated by insurmount- 
able economic and family obstacles, it must be somewhat of a 
mockery to hear extolled the advantages that will accrue to the 
college-educated man. Great as are these individual tragedies, 
the counselor and the educator must perceive the societal con- 
sequences of this failure to utilize to the fullest the resources of 


81 “A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education,” op. cit., 
Dyes 

32 James Bryant Conant, “Public Education and the Structure of American 
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human talent. Once more the President’s Commission points a 
prophetic finger: * 


By allowing the opportunity for higher education to depend so 
largely on the individual’s economic status, we are not only denying 
to millions of young people the chance in life to which they are en- 
titled; we are also depriving the Nation of a vast amount of potential 
leadership and potential social competence which it sorely needs. 


In our discussion of neutrality, references to a broad social 
philosophy should make clear that our fundamental objective 
(identical in this type of philosophy of education with our con- 
cept of counseling), namely, the optimum development of the 
individual’s potentialities, could not be achieved, to any appre- 
ciable extent and for very many persons, in any number of other 
nationalities and cultures. It may be, and undoubtedly is, pos- 
sibie in many individual instances, but these exceptions serve to 
draw attention to the many other individuals whose self-develop- 
ment is limited and proscribed by societal, economic, religious, 
racial, and other restrictions. In another culture, postwar Ger- 
manic Nazism, the author observed the persistent remnants of 
_ the prewar socioeconomic restrictions that made it difficult, and 
well-nigh impossible, for many high-aptitude sons and daughters 
of uneducated peasants and artisans to achieve any degree of 
self-development beyond that provided in the educational sys- 
tem which channeled pupils into that type of workers’ school 
which befitted the children of peasants and artisans.*4 

To sum up this discussion, counselors must be neutral in their 
counseling in order that clients may achieve optimum personal 
development of their potentialities. But neutrality with respect 
to the client’s participation in self-maintained growth activity 
does not mean that the counselor can afford to be indifferent 
to the ultimate outcome of counseling, or to the noncounseling 
forces which may disrupt or block the achievement of the client’s 
optimum development. Therefore, it is in the best interests 
of the client for each counselor to develop those personal skills 


33 “A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education,” op. 
cit., p. 29. 
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which aid the client in his efforts to achieve his own adjustments. 
It is equally clear that the counselor cannot remain socially 
neutral within his interviewing office and laboratory. He must 
continue to maintain that type of objective neutrality which per- 
mits him to see the facts of his situation without bias; but he 
needs also to abandon that other type of neutrality which makes 
professional workers often indifferent to the very social forces 
which both produce maladjustment and prevent effective read- 
justment. This generalization holds true not only for the easily 
seen local community forces, but equally for the wider societal 
forces that often prove catastrophic in their effects upon the ad- 
justments of individual clients. The political neutrality of prewar 
German university professors, from which source we derived 
historically much of our present-day concept of the societal neu- 
trality of the sciences and of scientists, is a significant case in 
point,*> and one which counselors should modify in line with 
the more tenable educational philosophy enunciated by the 
President’s Commission.*° 


SUMMARY 


We have discussed in some detail a number of the most im- 
portant aspects of our present-day conception of counseling as a 
methodology used in the schools and colleges to assist adolescents 
to develop their personalities in all their many aspects. Counsel- 
ing was described in terms of assistance to youth provided not 
only by trained counselors but also by all adults who maintain 
effective relationships with adolescents. Our special interest is 
the trained counselor operating in school and college, but coun- 
seling methods are applied by others outside of the school. We 
gave much attention to the nature of the relationship between 
the client and the counselor, especially stressing our concept of 
the societal importance of the effectiveness of counseling. This 
led us to a discussion of the social neutrality of counselors with 
great stress upon the societal responsibility of counselors in a 
democratic society, balanced by the necessity for self-responsi- 


85 Paul R. Neureiter, “Hitlerism and the German Universities.” The 
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bility of the counselee for learning to make his own adjustments. 
Our conception of counseling was thus broadened beyond voca- 
tional guidance and psychotherapy to an emphasis upon the 
nature and role of counseling in society’s broad-gauged educa- 
tional program of personalized assistance to adolescents in their 
transitional development from childhood to adulthood. 


Chapter 2. A PROGRAM OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


William James’s oft-quoted phrase, “a big, blooming, buzzing 
confusion,” aptly describes modern educational theory and prac- 
tice. In like vein, Flexner asserts that, “No sound or consistent 
philosophy, thesis, or principle lies beneath the American uni- 
versity today.”+ Granted the cogency of Flexner’s diatribe for 
the period of his observations, one may well hazard the predic- 
tion that the anticipated convergence of two contemporary move- 
ments in American education—general education and the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities—will yield an explicitly for- 
mulated philosophy to fill the void defined by Flexner. But it 
is apparent that his efforts to adopt the concept of higher educa- 
tion as science, in the German tradition, has not proved ac- 
ceptable to American educators who were bent upon a task 
radically different from that which engaged our European fore- 
fathers. In America today, the emphasis upon general education ? 
on the one hand, and an explicitly broadened social objective 
of education, on the other,’ give promise of focusing the atten- 
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tion and efforts of educators upon real, meaningful, and contem- 
porary objectives. Until we have achieved such a clear formu- 
lation of ends and means in education, we shall continue to 
experience much confusion. 

To a considerable extent, confusion in modern education grows 
out of two unresolved conflicts: one, a conflict between two philos- 
ophies; the other, a conflict between two methodologies, In the 
former, the intellectualists contend that mental discipline is the 
raison détre of education, while the personalists demand equally 
vigorously that the school shall facilitate the growth of the whole 
individual. The second conflict springs from the mass method 
of instruction as contrasted with individualized techniques. The 
following discussion will trace some phases of the evolution of 
personalism* as a reaction against intellectualism and also the 
development of individualization as a protest against mass meth- 
ods. These developments set the stage for the emergence of 
modern student personnel work. 

First, let us get clearly in mind the relationship between these 
philosophies and methodologies, Most educators seem to believe 
that individualization of instruction and personalism are coin- 
cidental; but individualized techniques can be, and have been, 
used to attain intellectualistic objectives. Tutorial instruction in 
colleges is a case in point. Individualized methods, when applied 
by intellectualistic educators, are concerned with nonintellectual 
factors only in so far as they facilitate or inhibit intellectual 
learning. Attitudes, emotions, and interests, per se, are not the 
province of the intellectualists. The personalistic goal, however, 
demands individualization in methodology. Those who subscribe 
to this philosophy are intrinsically interested in nonintellectual, 
as well as intellectual, aspects of education. 

Out of these conflicts of philosophies and methodologies have 
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arisen a number of problems with which educational and per- 
sonnel workers have had to cope. Instructional techniques, cur- 
ricular content, and teacher psychology have been markedly af-. 
fected by this confusion and conflict. In order to understand bet- 
ter these problems arising out of the confusion of philosophies 
and of methodologies, and to assess the place of student per- 
sonnel work in education, a brief historical résumé is here in 
order. 

The medieval university’s emphasis on mental and moral de- 
velopment, as first transmitted to us through the English univer- 
sities, was greatly modified by the religious and pietistic character 
of the colonial colleges. 

Early American universities were not entirely intellectualistic.® 
Not only did the faculties nurture the intellectual development of 
their individual charges, they also concerned themselves with 
moral and physical conduct. During this period, faculties were 
composed largely of soul-centered clergymen; enrollments were 
small, and professors were interested only in teaching individual 
students. In its own way, early educational practice was per- 
sonalistic. The development of the whole student—mind, body, 
and soul—was the chief objective, and instructional techniques 
were, for the most part, individualized. 

The great increase in the influence of the German universities 
in the nineteenth century changed all this. The objective of the 
German university was to train students in the scientific method. 
Wissenschaft was the keynote and all forms of extraintellectual 
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activities were of no concern to the university professors, nor to 
the teachers in the gymnasium.® 

American universities were quick to adopt intellectualism in 
theory and practice. The tremendous prestige of the European 
schools, the weight of their contributions to science, and the 
wholesale migration of American scholars to German universities 
for graduate study, all played roles in changing American educa- 
tional practices from personalism to intellectualism. 

“Apply the methods of science to every area of knowledge. 
Make the universities into institutes of scientific investigation.” 
These were the new watchwords. Housing, commons, chapel— 
many of the early American college practices were discredited. 
Educationally, students were increasingly dealt with en masse. 
Educational practice was geared to the mass mind, little pro- 
vision being allowed for individual differences. Secondary educa- 
tion imitated the practices and philosophy of the universities. 

As so frequently happens in the case of the importation of cus- 
toms and institutions from one culture to another, the trans- 
porters of the German concept of higher education failed to see 
that throwing students on their own responsibility for everything 
but the final three-year examinations was a practice indigenous 
to the nineteenth-century German culture, but quite foreign to 
American culture. Indeed, it proved to be of questionable so- 
cietal value in Germany itself, as recent events and experiences 
have convincingly demonstrated.’ 
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The following quotation will illustrate this point and sharpen 
the contrast between the two cultures, American and German 
with respect to the appropriateness of importing any type of edu- 
cational methodology, and will, perhaps, make us more willing 
to develop a truly indigenous American type of relationship be- 
tween teachers and students: ® 


Before attempting to characterize the German student life, we must 
note its relation to the social system of which it forms a part, and 
particularly its relation to the lower schools. In the gymnasia the 
youth have been watched for eight or ten years, drilled rigorously, 
and held in strict subordination. All forms of organized school life are 
denied them, including (until recently) athletic games; they are fre- 
quently overworked. When the freshman enters the university, he is 
for the first time completely his own master; a new life has dawned 
upon him. He hardly knows which way to turn his steps, every 
prospect seems so fair. It is no wonder that, to the German, his stu- 
dent days seem in a peculiar sense the springtime of life, and one is 
hardly surprised to hear of excesses; they are the natural reaction 
against his former confinement. In earlier years this feeling was 
heightened by the prospect which opened before the Bursch. After 
completing his course, he went back to live in a police State, where 
the government told him what to believe, and in many ways limited 
his freedom. Under the old regime in Germany the university was 
the one free institution in society; studenthood was the one free and 
glorious period of life when the man might defy the authorities and 
laugh at conventionality. In consequence, German student clubs 
have always possessed a more marked individuality than those of 
other nationalities; they represent to a greater extent the free play 
of youth. 


American educators thus imported a foreign type of intellectu- 
alist and impersonal philosophy. And during the past half cen- 
tury, the widening of educational opportunities to include stu- 
dents from all cultural and economic levels and origins has added 
an American feature to the educational methodology imported 
from Europe, namely, mass-production methods. The curriculum 
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was not only overbalanced with “mentalistics,” but teaching be- 
came regimented in mass formation. This compounded type of 
education continued in force for many decades; indeed its ad- 
vocates are still with us. Within the past four or five decades, 
however, rifts have appeared in the hitherto united front. The 
restriction of objectives to intellectual growth has slowly given 
way to a growing interest in other vital parts of the student's 
life. Mass techniques are being supplemented, and in some cases 
supplanted, by individualized instruction. In sketching briefly 
the development of these two movements in American education, 
we shall at the same time be outlining the antecedents of student 
personnel work. 


INTELLECTUALISM TO PERSONALISM 


Within the past century in America, demands for vocational 
and industrial education at the high school level gave weight to 
the revolt against entrenched intellectualism. Free and universal 
secondary education brought an influx of students whose intellec- 
tual interests and socioeconomic background called for vocational 
rather than exclusively intellectual and humanistic curriculums. 
Expanded curriculums, vocational subjects, even specialized 
extrainstructional activities, were developed to care for increased 
enrollments and for the new types of students. 

Early in the present century, the thesis was advanced by 
Snedden that secondary school curriculums as then organized 
were essentially preprofessional and benefited only the few who 
would continue in the learned professions. It was argued that 
offering educational opportunities to so select a group was an 
undemocratic practice. In a democracy, education would serve 
machinists as well as lawyers. Snedden says,? “What we call the 
‘contemporary movement for vocational education’ is in stark 
simplicity the result of an enormous social demand for schools 
for the vocational education of the rank and file of workers.” 

Thus social and economic pressures forced schools and colleges 
to add commercial and other vocational subjects to the classical 
curriculums, Today a similar “grass roots” movement in educa- 
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tion takes the form of advocating broadened high school cur- 
riculums to supplement the restrictive “college preparatory” 
courses still found in most high schools.?° In addition, advocates 
of this educational renaissance propose that a new type of “com- 
munity college” shall be established to provide a richer educa- 
tion beyond the high school curriculums but not in any way dup- 
licating present-day junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
professional schools. 

Mentalistics. Many present-day educators, uninfluenced by 
psychological research on the transfer of training, or the facts 
of individual differences, and unscathed by the polemics of 
the behaviorists and psychiatrists, still cling to the theory that 
the objective of education is mental discipline, training the in- 
tellect. The most able protagonists of this philosophy were 
Robert M. Hutchins and Abraham Flexner. In proposing plans 
for general education, Hutchins writes: ¥ 


In short, the intellectual virtues are habits resulting from the train- 
ing of the intellectual powers. An intellect properly disciplined, an in- 
tellect properly habituated, is an intellect able to operate well in all 
fields. An education that consists of the cultivation of the intellectual 
virtues, therefore, is the most useful education, whether the student 
is destined for a life of contemplation or a life of action. 


The object of a university is to emphasize, develop, and protect 
the intellectual powers of mankind. Scholarship and teaching must 
be tested by their contribution to this intellectual end. 1° 


Grammar disciplines the mind and develops the logical faculty. 
It is good in itself and as an aid to reading the classics. . . . Cor- 
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rectness in thinking may be more directly and impressively taught 
through mathematics than in any other way. 74 


We have excluded body building and character building. We have 
excluded the social graces and the tricks of trades.1® 


Flexner declares: 16 


. . . the pursuit of science and scholarship belongs to the univer- 
sity. What else belongs there? Assuredly neither secondary, techni- 
cal, vocational, nor popular education. Of course, these are impor- 
tant; of course, society must create appropriate agencies to deal with 
them; but they must not be permitted to distract the university. 


Personalism. This concern with the intellect alone (Wissen- 
schaft) in the university or elsewhere is opposed by the advocates 
of a personalistic philosophy of education. The essence of per- 
sonalism is contained in the writings of Cowley, Hawkes, and 
many others. The inference which may be drawn from the quo- 
tations below is that education has reached a juncture where it 
cannot be effective in the lives of students and in the develop- 
ment of society without efforts to facilitate growth of all phases 
of students’ lives, not merely the intellect. 

Cowley, one of the outstanding exponents of student personnel 
work, has written: 17 


The personnel point of view is a philosophy of education which 
puts emphasis upon the individual student and his all-round develop- 
ment as a person rather than upon his intellectual training alone and 
which promotes the establishment in educational institutions of cur- 
ricular programs, methods of instruction, and extra-instructional media 
to achieve such emphasis. 

The emphasis, “upon the individual student and his all-round de- 
velopment as a person rather than upon his intellectual training alone” 
is not, it should be made clear, the private concern of personnel 
workers. As a matter of fact personnel people are merely subscribing 
to the point of view of a long line of philosophers dating at least from 
Socrates and leading to John Dewey and his adherents. The person- 
nel movement will improve its progress and its status by recognizing 
that its roots are deeply imbedded in the thinking of some of the 
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world’s major social philosophers. The psychology of individual 
differences from which many personnel activities have directly 
grown is but a verification by science of an age-old philosophical 
insight. 

With these considerations in mind, personnel workers believe 
that the basic purpose of education is not only to train the in- 
tellect but also to assist students to achieve those levels of social, 
civic, and emotional maturity which are within the range of 
their potentialities.1® This task of facilitating students’ growth 
demands a school environment which is so varied in its resources 
as to meet the variations in students’ potentialities and needs. 
To wish to restrict the school environment to intellectual growth 
reveals a dangerous indifference to other areas of human nature 
and an ignorance of the mental hygiene of motivation. A student 
is more than a sheer intellect. As Hawkes declares,!® “the ‘whole 
man’ is admitted to college and the institution has a responsibility 
for his education in body, in character and on the social side.” 
In support of this broad objective of education, Morgan contends 
that intellect alone is not sufficient to cope with the complexity 
of modern industrial and social organization. He stresses the 
importance of personal character and the fact that the social order 
cannot evolve to a finer state by means of “the vast system of 
checks and balances, of laws, regulations, surveillances, inspec- 
tions and prohibitions” which intellect alone provides.?° In 
similar vein, Jessup asserts,”* “This may be the time to recognize 
the student himself as a person rather than a mere absorber of 
professional knowledge.” 


18 J, B. Johnston, Scholarship and Democracy. New York: Appleton- 
Century—Crofts, Inc., 1937, p. 19. 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, “Some Questions Regarding the Developing Guid- 
ance Movement.” School Review, Vol. XLV, pp. 346-857, May, 1987. 

19 Quoted without source by Martha T. Boardman, “The College President 
Calls It a Year.” The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. VII, p. 290, June, 
1986. For a fuller exposition of Hawkes’s philosophy of education, see 
Herbert E. and Anna L. Hawkes, Through a Dean’s Open Door. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 

20 Arthur E. Morgan, The Long Road. Washington, D.C.: National 
Home Library Foundation, 1986, p. 29. 

21 Walter A. Jessup, “The Integrity of the American College from the 
Standpoint of Administration.” School and Society, Vol. XLIII, p. 181, 
Feb. 8, 1936. 
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Maclean summarizes the case against narrow and traditional 
education thus: *? 


The dynamic flow of human life and learning always batters at 
structure. This conflict gives rise to questions of promotion, gradua- 
tion, advancement. It is the origin of the holding back of the high- 
speed student and the rejection, thwarting, and frustrating of the one 
of slower growth. It puts a premium on time service, so that, if a 
youngster sits fairly on the alert so many hours, days, months, and 
years in so many classes, he automatically salts away so many credits 
which, when his book is filled like one of trading stamps, he can turn 
it in for his prize of a.certificate, or his award of an imitation sheep- 
skin scrawled in Latin in Old English script. . 


He continues with specific suggestions for changing the educa- 
tional procedures, not only to produce scholars and workers, but 
to train scholars and workers who are also gentlemen, citizens, 
and intelligent social beings, a concept imported from English 
universities but one which was thrust aside by the emphasis upon 
scientific research and training brought to America from Germany 
a century ago. 

Douglass has pointed out some of the inadequacies of secondary 
education which can be traced to a residuum of intellectualism: ° 


The history of American secondary education indicates that the 
courses of study now found in secondary schools were largely devel- 
oped for a selected minority of the youth of high school age, dominated 
by the purpose of preparation for college rather than for life, and 
justified to a large degree on the basis of a theory of transfer of 
training no longer tenable. 


Education involves the acquisition of information, skills, habits, 
ideals, attitudes, concepts and tastes, and is not to be thought of 
merely as acquiring “Knowledge.” 24 


Mass MetnHops To INDIVIDUALIZED TECHNIQUES 


At the same time that some educators were revolting against 
the narrow objective referred to as intellectualism, another move- 


22 Malcolm S. MacLean, Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. (The Inglis 
Lecture, 1938.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. 
2-55. 

23 Harl R. Douglass, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1987, p. 127. 

24 Ibid., p. 126. 
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ment was developing in protest against mass education. Per- 
haps an able historian would discover that both movements orig- 
inated from the concept of the worth of the individual which 
dominated part of the nineteenth century and which, in tum, 
gave impetus to attempts to study man objectively and to improve 
his social and economic status.”®> During this period, the methods 
of science were turned upon man himself and were harnessed 
to the naturalism concepts of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. Educa- 
tion became the means of aiding the individual to develop his 
capabilities to the fullest possible extent. The infant science of 
psychology was employed in discovering and measuring indi- 
vidual differences in capabilities, and the expanding American 
frontier economy provided the social and political sanctions in 
support of the growth of the individual members of society. 
But Rousseau’s naturalism stressed the need for letting the in- 
dividual grow, develop, and unfold with a minimum of inter- 
ference, direction, or aid from the environment. Indeed, he 
thought that that education was best “which least hampers the 
development of the pupil’s native bent.” 7¢ 

In an overenthusiastic and uncritical acceptance of this natural- 
istic philosophy, some psychologists and educators permitted 
their own children to grow up without interference from their 
environment. Later, Dewey’s influence upon the societal need 
for a balanced interaction of environment and human nature cor- 
rected the excessive earlier emphasis upon freeing the child from 
all civilized constraint so that it might unfold naturally into the 
right kind of adulthood. And once more a role of major import- 
ance was assigned to education in the development of the in- 
dividual to his maximum capabilities, but within the social con- 
text of other developing individuals. 

However, the mass methods used in education continued in ef- 
fect despite the growing attention given to the individual. For 
one thing the sheer weight of the growing numbers of students 
necessitated mass methods of instruction. But despite swollen en- 
rollments counterpressures grew in intensity. 

Reactions to mass methods in education appeared in the decla- 


25 Butts, op. cit., Chap. 18. 
26 Christian Gauss, in Encyclopedia Americana, 1947 ed., Vol. XXITI, 
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rations of such prominent educators as William Rainey Harper, 
formerly president of the University of Chicago: *” 


Institutions of higher learning are accustomed to accord a com- 
mon treatment to all the students within their walls. I mean by this 
that students are treated as members of a group or company, not as 
individuals. No matter how different their temperaments, how varied 
their tastes, or how peculiar their physical condition, they are treated 
in mass. The class idea is the supreme one; the individual is lost sight 
of. If we could imagine a physician treating any fifty or one hundred 
cases which came to him at one time, in the same way, we would have 
an analogy for the treatment now accorded the classes of fifty or 
more students who enter college at the same time. The truth is that 
the physical constitutions of fifty patients cannot possibly differ one 
from the other more decidedly than the mental constitutions of the 
same number, and to prescribe the same intellectual work for a class 
of fifty or more, without even a consideration of their mental constitu- 
tion, is as absurd as to prescribe the same food for fifty or more 
patients in a hospital. There should be a diagnosis of each student, in 
order to discover his capacities, his tastes, his tendencies, his weak- 
nesses, and his defects; and upon the basis of such a diagnois his 
course of study should be arranged. Every detail should be adjusted 
to his individual necessities. Every student should be treated as if he 
were the only student in the institution; as if the institution had been 
created to meet his case. The cost of such a policy, it may be sug- 
gested, would be very great. True, but the waste avoided would 
more than counterbalance the cost. 


Today the professor’s energy is practically exhausted in his study 
of the subject which he is to present to the student. In the time that 
is coming provision must be made, either by the regular instructor 
or by those appointed especially for the purpose, to study in detail 
the man or woman to whom instruction is offered.?8 


The recognition of the significance for education of individual 
differences ushered in a host of new problems: sectioning, mark- 
ing, testing, instructional techniques—problems with which the 
old order was unconcerned and for which it was unprepared. 
New instructional techniques were developed, curricular re- 
visions became fashionable, and teachers and administrators 
alike began attempting to adjust education to the individual 

27 William Rainey Harper, The Trend in Higher Education. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1905, pp. 93-94. 
28 Ibid., p. 821. 
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child. Until recently, however, these adaptations were still 
geared to an intellectualistic objective. 

Courtis *® sketches the growth of the individualization move- 
ment from the turn of the century, beginning with the “vision” 
of Search *° and Burk’s Individual Lesson Sheet.?. Outstanding 
among the pioneers of individualization was E. L. Thorndike *? 
who also developed one of the first calibrated measuring instru- 
ments. Intelligence testing in the United States Army during the 
First World War gave impetus and standing to the measurement 
movement and to a widespread recognition of the facts of in- 
dividual differences. 

As psychological testing developed and it became possible to 
measure individual differences objectively, specific administra- 
tive measures for providing for these differences were not long 
in appearing. These included psychological clinics,* ability 
grouping of students,** special classes,°> new types of schools,** 
and new school physical equipment.*? With these changes came 
an improvement in textbooks and adjustments of subject matter to 
fit more nearly the needs and capacities of pupils while em- 
phasizing to a greater extent more essential and more useful 


29§. A. Courtis, “Contributions of Research to the Individualization of 
Instruction.” Part 2, The Scientific Movement in Education, Thirty-seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1938. 

30 Preston W. Search, An Ideal School, or Looking Forward. New York: 
Appleton—Century—Crofts, Inc., 1903. 

81 Frederick Burk, “Individual Instruction versus the Lock-step.” Sierra 
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82E,. L. Thorndike, Education. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
See especially pp. 67-70 for Thorndike’s arguments for individualization. 

33], Witmer, “Clinical Psychology.” The Psychological Clinic, Vol. I, 
pp. 4-7, Mar. 15, 1907. 
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85 J. H. Van Sickle, L. Witmer, and L. P. Ayres, Provision for Exceptional 
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D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1911. 

86 The Junior High School. Part III, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
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lishing Company. 
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material. The development of practice tests, workbooks, and 
the like facilitated the adjustment of instruction to individual 
capacities. Diagnostic techniques and remedial teaching also 
grew out of the newly understood need for the recognition of 
individual differences.** 

While these changes were taking place in public schools, a 
few bold educators were developing radical plans for individu- 
alizing education. Notable among these are the Winnetka *® and 
the Dalton *? plans. Radical as these plans appeared to be, many 
of them were predicated on the mass mind tradition, even though 
they catered to smaller and more homogeneous masses. In- 
dividuality had not yet emerged as the focal point of educational 
practices. Moreover, until recently, these plans have not found 
favorable reception above the elementary level. Only in isolated 
instances have high schools or colleges deviated from mass edu- 
cation formulas, but they have expanded their curriculums to 
include more than intellectualistic content. 

To recapitulate: The evolution of American educational philos- 
ophy and practice with regard to personnel work has not been 
orthogenetic. Beginning with a seventeenth-century theory and 
practice based on personal relations between teachers and stu- 


88 Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
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Company, 1935. 
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dents, the nineteenth century witnessed an about-face in which 
personalism was supplanted by intellectualism. Twentieth-cen- 
tury educators, faced by a number of conditions intrinsic to edu- 
cation, adopted the personnel point of view, in theory if not 
in practice. Intrepid educators dared to transgress the European 
tradition and conceive of education as a means of training better 
citizens, better parents, and better social beings. This revolt took 
form in two movements in education: personalism and individu- 
alization. 

At this point in our discussion we turn to a new movement 
in education, modern student personnel work, which developed 
from a fusion of the two movements we have been discussing. 
We have seen that modern instruction is becoming personalistic 
in philosophy and is tending toward individualized methodology. 
We shall now see that personnel work is personalistic in point of 
view and individualized in dealing with many student problems 
which are not adequately cared for even by means of individu- 
alized techniques of instruction. 


Wuat Is StuDENT PERSONNEL WoRK? 


Personnel work at first occupied a position “as an occasional in- 
cident in education” *? and in some schools has not yet progressed 
beyond that stage. In some places it is accorded the dignity of 
“a useful procedure in education,” ** while more progressive edu- 
cators regard “guidance as a necessary foundation for, and process 
of, education.” “* As Trabue says,*® “If extensive and socially ex- 
pensive programs of remedial teaching in reading, language, 
arithmetic, character, personality, vocational training, and the 
like, are to be avoided, individual diagnosis and guidance must 
become the everyday program of the schools for every pupil from 
the nursery school through the University.” 


42M. R. Trabue, “Contributions of Research to the Development of 
Guidance in Education.” The Scientific Movement in Education, Part 2, 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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The purpose of personnel work has been expressed by Brad- 
shaw as “delivering the student to the classroom in the optimum 
condition for profiting by instruction.” *° 

Orton had the same concept in mind when he said,** “Those 
who believe that education involves the whole person and who re- 
alize the limitations of the classroom, welcome guidance as the 
modern version of the celebrated boy-log-teacher equation of 
Mark Hopkins.” As we shall see in subsequent chapters, Brad- 
shaw and Orton have stressed in the preceding quotations only 
one of the many phases of the total personnel program. 

The functions discharged by personnel workers have been 
described and classified by a number of writers.*® For purposes 
of our discussion we may present an adaptation of Myers’s clas- 
sification as follows: *° 


46 fF, F. Bradshaw, “The Scope and Aim of a Personnel Program.” The 
Educational Record, Vol. XVII, p. 121, January, 1986. This definitive state- 
ment has been implicit in the theory and practice of personnel work. How- 
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Pupil Personnel Functions in Secondary Schools 

1. Collecting school census data 

2. Maintaining school attendance and removing causes of non- 
attendance 

8. Providing physical health facilities and correcting physical 
disabilities 

4, Classifying and distributing students to curricula and classes 
in line with needs and aptitudes 

5. Assisting in alleviating emotional disturbances and distrac- 
tions 

6. Assisting students to utilize their assets and to reduce their 
liabilities 

7. Providing adequate analytical and diagnostic services for ori- 
entation and counseling of students 

8. Assisting students to utilize school activities in line with their 
needs 

9. Assisting in placement of students in after-school activities and 
work 


Student Personnel Functions in College. The development of 
student personnel work in colleges and universities has proceeded 
at an accelerated pace during the past four decades. This recent 
development followed an earlier period of restricted activity be- 
cause of the previously described domination of the German point 
of view concerning the relationships between teachers and stu- 
dents. This continental point of view still permeates many in- 
stitutions and usually on each campus it is expressed in modified 
and fragmentary form in at least one faculty meeting each aca- 
demic year. Until recently, it had largely replaced the English 
university point of view as it came to America through the de- 
velopment of the colonial colleges.®° Although efforts to sub- 
stitute English for German concepts became insistent and wide- 
spread late in the nineteenth and early in the twentieth cen- 
turies, the origin of modern, organized student personnel work 
is found in the efforts of army psychologists to adapt war per- 
sonnel methods to the admission, classification, grading, and 
counseling of students caught in the greatly swollen enrollments 
in colleges following the First World War.*+ 


50 W. H. Cowley, “European Influences upon American Higher Educa- 
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Just prior to that war, the force of Freud’s concepts of emo- 
tional repressions and Dewey’s concept of the motivational effect 
of interest upon effort in learning combined in the Progressive 
Education Association reform movement to inject dynamic ele- 
ments into the school situation. As a result, the adjusting child 
and the adolescent were now dealt with as living and whole or- 
ganisms. Many other background forces might be related to the 
contemporary personnel movement. But perhaps this brief dis- 
cussion will serve as an adequate stimulus for further inquiry by 
the reader, even as it now serves as introduction to a description 
of student personnel services, each geared to the real and observ- 
able adjusting experiences of the adolescent as he develops in the 
school and college environment. 

The following quotation serves as a general expression of the 
student personnel point of view as currently formulated: °? 


The student personnel point of view holds that the major responsi- 
bility for a student’s growth in personal and social wisdom rests with 
the student himself. Necessarily, however, his development is condi- 
tioned by many factors. It is influenced by the background, the abili- 
ties, attitudes, and expectancies that he brings with him to college, by 
his college classroom experiences and by his reactions to these experi- 
ences. A student’s growth in personal and social wisdom will also be 
conditioned [by others factors]. 


Adjustment Problems and Related Services. The nature of 
student personnel services will be made clear by the following 
schematic characterization of students’ problems and the corre- 
sponding services provided to assist in the solving and resolving 
of these problems. This listing is adapted from the 1949 re- 
vised Student Paint of View of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


Students’ Adjustment Problems Student Personnel Services 

1. Orientation to the college en- Informational counseling prior to, 
vironment through inter- and at the time of, admission 
preting the college’s objec- to college 


tives, selecting students 
and informing students of 
processes, procedures, and 
resources of the college 


52 The Student Personnel Point of View. American Council on Educa- 
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Students’ Adjustment Problems 
2. Problems involved in suc- 


ceeding in studies by con- 
sistent and serious effort 
directed toward achiey- 
able educational and vo- 
cational objectives 


8. Choosing an _ occupational 


goal consistent with his 
aptitudes and interests 
and making progress in 
the requisite training for 
that goal 


4. Progressive growth in under- 


standing and valuation of 
the student himself as a 
unique individual in rela- 
tion to his associations 
with other unique individ- 
uals participating in the 
same democratic com- 
munity 


5. Development and mainte- 


nance of a sense of be- 
longing to the institution; 
group morale achieved 
through active member- 
ship in small groups of 
congenial and like-mind- 
ed students; student par- 
ticipation in management 
of institutional and _ stu- 
dent affairs; balanced so- 
cial-recreational participa- 
tion 


6. Means of developing new 


and _ significant interests 
and deepening old ones 
which continue to have 
meaning for the student 


Student Personnel Services 


Maintenance of records useful in 
helping the college and the 
student understand his prog- 
ress 

Special remediation services con- 
cerning reading, study habits, 
speech, and emotional devel- 
opment 

Competent counseling by ex- 
perts and by faculty about 
educational, vocational, and 
personal goals by interpreta- 
tion of relevant case data, in- 
cluding tests of aptitude and 
interest 


Assistance to students in the de- 
velopment and redevelopment 
of constructive and meaning- 
ful group activities—social, rec- 
reational, political, _ profes- 
sional, etc. 
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Students’ Adjustment Problems 
7. Means of learning the arts of 
living, playing, and work- 
ing effectively and amic- 


ably with others 
8. Finding suitable quarters 
and living __ effectively 


away from home 


9. Progress in emotional devel- 
opment and in deeper in- 
sight into student’s own 
emotional nature 

10. Physical and mental health 

11. Development with respect 
to ethical and moral un- 
derstandings apace with 
other phases of the stu- 
dent’s development 


12. Financial self-support in a 
manner which adds to his 
intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth 


13. Preparation for satisfying 
and_ socially acceptable 
sexual adjustment 


14, Preparation for satisfactory 
postcollege adjustment in 
home, at work, and in the 
community 


Student Personnel Services 


Assistance in locating healthful 
and congenial living quarters; 
inspecting and maintaining the 
satisfactory standards of such 
quarters 

Physical and mental health serv- 
ices which help maintain sound 
conditions in the community 
and give adequate medical 
care to individuals 

A program of coordinated inter- 
faith religious activities 

Religious and moral counseling 
based upon principles of coun- 
seling as opposed to those of 
indoctrination 

Disciplinary counseling based 
upon principles of counseling 
as opposed to those of restric- 
tion and imposition 

A program of financial counsel- 
ing through which students 
learn how to live on their re- 
sources and use the cultural, 
social, and intellectual activi- 
ties of the college; assistance 
in finding and profiting from 
remunerative work which add 
to the student’s personal and 
professional growth 

Sound and special counseling re- 
garding both physical and 
psychological adjustments in 
marriage 

Assistance in finding initial post- 
graduation employment in 
which the student’s training 
and aspirations will count for 
personal development 
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SUMMARY 


We have reviewed briefly some phases of background develop- 
ment of modern student personnel work. Two major movements 
in American education combined to set the stage: intellectualism 
gave way to a return to personalistic emphases, and mass tech- 
niques became individualized. The convergence of these two 
movements made possible the development of our modern meth- 
ods of assisting each student to develop fully and in his own in- 
dividual manner, but yet within the context of other developing 
personalities, 


Chapter 3. COUNSELING IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK 


In the preceding chapter, counseling was outlined in terms of 
functions involved in the solving of certain basic educational 
problems. This discussion defined the role of student personnel 
work as a whole in education. In the present chapter, we turn 
to a delineation of personnel functions in terms of the activities 
of the different types of personnel workers who are employed in 
educational institutions. Particular attention will be given to the 
counseling functions of teachers, but major emphasis will be de- 
voted to the work of professionally trained counselors—called 
clinical counselors—for whom this book is written. This em- 
phasis upon clinical counseling is not meant to convey the im- 
pression that this is the whole of personnel work. While clinical 
counseling is only one of several specialized fields dealing with 
personnel problems, we maintain that it is one of the basic types 
of personnel work with individual students and that it also often 
serves to coordinate and focus the findings and efforts of other 
types of workers. The present discussion of the functions of 
clinical counselors will be followed in later chapters by more de- 
tailed descriptions of techniques. But at this point, we shall 
discuss the intimate reationships between counseling and teach- 
ing. 

Counseling as an Integral Part of Teaching. Frequently coun- 
seling is thought of by both administrators and teachers as a 
function added to teaching, as something new which education- 
ists, psychologists, testers, and counselors have imported . into 
education from foreign sources. But such is not the case. 


Many of the advocates of counseling, and perhaps none of its 
opponents, realize how deeply rooted in American educational tradi- 
tion is this “face-to-face,” “talking-it-over,” out-of-classroom teacher- 
student relationship... . | 
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President Conant, in an address at the time of the Harvard Ter- 
centenary, pointed out that Harvard’s founders stressed a “collegiate 
way of living,” characterized by daily contacts between individual 
students and between student and tutor. In this colonial period the 
scholar served in a pastor-teacher-policeman relationship to the stu- 
dent, which demanded from the professor a combination of spiritual, 
instructional, and disciplinary counsel without modern counterpart. It 
is understandable that the individual faculty member of colonial times 
was able to know his students and was expected to know them when 
we realize that as late as 1800 there were only twenty-four colleges 
in the United States, and in them fewer than two thousand students 
and about one hundred teachers. Thus, a “collegiate way of life,” 
because of small numbers, continued to be possible well into the 
nineteenth century. This was also possible because of the limited 
nature of the curriculum and the homogeneity of the students. Since 
usually every faculty member was able to teach every subject, it was 
logical that each teacher would have rather complete jurisdiction over 
a certain number of students. Such supervision was sometimes 
friendly, sometimes authoritarian, but always close. 


But we now live in the twentieth century, and the past few 
decades have witnessed the tremendous increase in students and 
teachers in both high schools and colleges. The sheer pressure 
of present-day numbers has brought into being new forces in 
education, many of which have had the effect of isolating, and 
sometimes insulating, teacher and student from each other. It 
is simply no longer possible to maintain a “collegiate way of 
life” identical with that of the past centuries. Consequently our 
nostalgic yearnings for the guten alten seiten is scarcely an ef- 
fective way of facing the realities of the present day. We should 
rather turn our intelligence to the task of inventing a collegiate 
way of living which is appropriate and effective to our own day 
and age. It is in this adventurous spirit and with this new ob- 
jective that educators and personnel workers are today engaged 
in the development of counseling programs which perform func- 
tions for our generations similar to those undertaken by tutors 
in American colonial colleges. 

Not all, and perhaps not many, contemporary teachers per- 
ceive this strategic logic undergirding contemporary counseling 

1 Donald J. Shank et al., The Teacher as Counselor. American Council on 


Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, Vol. XII, No. 10, 
pp. 1-2. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 
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programs. And it is imperative that they understand such a 
strategic plan. With this purpose in mind, Shank and his asso- 
ciates have formulated some of the present-day basic and in- 
tegrating relationships between counseling and teaching. We 
quote these cogent formulations for the orientation of both coun- 
selors and teachers at all educational levels, not just those in 
colleges: ? 


There is little doubt that many college teachers see their respon- 
sibility toward the student strictly in terms of teaching. If students 
have problems not touched by their teaching, these are the matters 
for which deans and chaplains and personnel specialists are hired. 
Why bother the professor? With committee work, teaching, research, 
writing, and community contacts commanding his attention, why add 
to these burdens the function of counselor of studentsP There are 
several reasons why the teacher can and should regard himself as a 
teacher-counselor. 

1. The teacher . . . performs certain counseling functions whether 
he wishes to or not. While not all students are “problem” students, all 
students do bring to the classroom the concerns and ambitions of their 
life outside the classroom. The deepest impressions made by the 
teacher are those made when his teaching, perhaps inadvertently, 
touches these concerns of the student. It is then that the student is 
apt to come to his instructor and ask questions. At the end of the 
period, in the hallway, over the lunch counter, and in dozens of other 
spots, the college teacher is exerting a personal influence upon some 
of his students. Whether he wants to be or not, he is a “counselor” 
in an unplanned and casual sense. 

2. The teacher can teach better if he understands his students 
and tries to apply his subject matter to their needs. . . . Teaching is 
most effective when it starts where the student is. The teacher who 
seeks honestly to understand his students will inevitably find many 
ways to help them, both in his teaching and in his individual con- 
tacts. He will become a “counselor.” 

8. Specialized personnel services can never replace the day-by-day, 
intimate contact of teacher and student. Valuable as a separate coun- 
seling service is, a personnel office must depend upon the teacher to 
identify students with problems. . .. There are few services the 
teacher-counselor can better render students than helping them find 
their way to the individuals or agencies that can best be of help to 


them. . 
2 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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4. In more and more colleges the planning of improved educa- 
tional programs is being done by groups of teachers. As the colleges 
seek to meet new conditions and new needs, and as teachers play a 
part in shaping institutional plans, it has become clear that teachers 
who work closely with their students are the ones who see most clearly 
how the institution should be developing. The teacher-counselor has 
a major contribution to make to college planning. His understanding 
of the student, his knowledge of student interests and problems, his 
grasp of what the colleges must do to meet student needs are all neces- 
sary to intelligent college planning. 


CouNSELING WirHoutT DIAGNOSIS 


But the above statement of the logic of counseling by teachers 
is infrequently carried out in the practice of teaching. To a dis- 
turbing extent present-day counseling of students consists of the 
giving of advice without first diagnosing their problems. At 
best, counseling is often merely advice based upon superficial 
observations of personality traits and hearsay evidence of ap- 
titude. Too many counselors dispense advice without first mak- 
ing certain that it is appropriate to the individual student. This 
“spray method of guidance is as indiscriminate and futile as are 
mass methods of instruction which fail to teach each student that 
which is congruent with his needs, aptitudes, interests, and readi- 
ness to learn. In another sense, much advising, where it is not 
based upon a superficial diagnosis, is based upon the assumption 
that students are able to diagnose and understand their own 
needs and aptitudes. That students are rarely “psychic” to this 
extent is shown by the large proportion of them who select 
courses of study, vocations, and extracurricular and social ac- 
tivities which are incongruent with their potentialities and thus 
lead to maladjustments. If students were able to understand 
themselves, there would be little need for counselors except as 
dispensers of information and as sympathetic listeners. Although 
these latter two functions are important in counseling, yet there 
is need for trained diagnosticians to assist the large proportion 
of students who are unable, otherwise, to get that dependable 
self-understanding which we call diagnosis. Diagnosis is only 
one of several parts of guidance; but it is the necessary first step. 
Counseling without knowing what is appropriate to the student 
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(as opposed to the theoretical “average” student) is not guidance; 
it is a perpetuation of indifferent and inflexible teaching of un- 
differentiated classes of students. 


TRAINED VERSUS UNTRAINED COUNSELORS ® 


It is the usual practice in high schools and colleges to expect 
many, if not all, teachers to counsel students regarding personal 
problems not directly related to instruction. But very few teach- 
ers have been trained in the psychology of human adjustment, 
and many more are temperamentally unfitted for, or uninterested 
in, such individual relationships with students. For these reasons, 
such counseling is usually perfunctory and limited to advising 
students how to register for subjects, without regard to needs and 
capacities.* If some professional training in counseling were re- 
quired of all teachers, say, a basic elementary course in the prin- 
ciples of counseling (surely as reasonable a requirement as that 


3 Personnel workers should give serious thought to the contention made 
by Washington that (vocational) guidance would develop more rapidly if 
it were recognized as a part of social work rather than of education. This 
argument is based upon such embarrassingly cogent reasons as, “The teacher 
is interested in a curriculum; the social worker in the individual. Vocational 
guidance has always been and still is a sideline with the schools. . . . Only 
social workers receive definite training for individual counseling. . . . Pro- 
fessional social work grew out of the need for specialists who could solve 
the problems of an increasing number of people unable to meet the re- 
quirements of a society which was rapidly becoming more complex, es- 
pecially with reference to occupations.” Forrester B. Washington, “Social 
Work and Vocational Guidance.” Occupations, Vol. XIV, No. 6, pp. 547- 
552, March, 1936. 

4 A decade ago, ini its report the Advisory Committee on Education stated: 
“In few fields of endeavor are the existing social facilities more inadequate 
than in vocational guidance.” Scarcity of trained workers is advanced as 
one of the reasons for this conclusion. See Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938, 
p. 107. A decade later, another presidential committee, this one limiting it- 
self to the field of higher education, restated and reemphasized the strategic 
importance of guidance functions in democratic education. But the later 
report gave no indication that the committee judged the current counseling 
programs to be adequate for the strategic purpose of the function. See 
“A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education.” Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. I, Establishing the Goals. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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pertaining to courses in teaching techniques), then the prevalent 
system of advising would be immeasurably improved. 

There would still be need, however, for clinicians with special- 
ized and advanced training to diagnose and counsel concerning 
complex problems beyond the capacity of ordinary teachers. 
If counseling is to become effective, we can no longer expect un- 
trained advisers to perform all counseling functions; only desul- 
tory and ineffective advising can be the outcome. The services 
of the teacher-adviser must be supplemented by the work 
of professionally trained counselors, called clinical counselors 
(or merely counselors) in this book. These specialized coun- 
selors attempt to make a “complete study of the individual from 
the viewpoint of his adaptability in diverse situations.”> As 
Viteles says,° “. . . the point of emphasis in such clinical study is 
the individual—an individual looked upon as an integrated or- 
ganization of behavior patterns—as a ‘whole’ personality against 
a background of objective conditions to which he is called upon 
to adapt himself.” 


TEACHERS AS COUNSELORS 


Although there is need for more professionally trained (and 
different types of) counselors, yet it is equally necessary that all 
teachers be encouraged and trained to work with individual stu- 
dents. In some cases, the results will be ineffective counseling, 
but the effect upon the teacher will be very beneficial in that she 
may begin to consider the needs of her pupils in relationship 
with the subject matter she teaches. Moreover, such counseling 
teachers will be able to contribute valuable anecdotal data to the 
diagnoses of students by trained workers. Only the teacher can 
observe many significant types of pupil behavior, but for the 
most part she is not trained to interpret such data. 

Administrators should not expect teachers to become effective 
counselors without being trained.*. No such assumption is made 


5 Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 34-85. 

6 Ibid., p. 596. 

7 Baker has shown that, at least in one high school, teachers “know less 
than a fourth of the facts about their pupils which educators, guidance 
specialists, and psychologists consider of importance in the educational treat- 
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in regard to the teaching of subject matter, and certainly the task 
of diagnosing and counseling is as technical and complex as teach- 
ing itself, 

There are differences of opinion regarding the role of the 
teacher in personnel work. Three of the opinions are quoted 
below. Wilkins asserts that: ® | 


Advisory work ought not to be separated from the actual teaching 
load. The same people should do it. This means, then, simply mak- 
ing the best of what we have. I don’t mean accepting what we now 
have and calling it good enough; but taking teachers who could con- 
ceivably be good advisers, getting them to study advising, training 
them. 


Cowley, however, contends that: ® 


Ideally every instructor is essentially a personnel officer, but he 
must depend upon specialists to perform certain personnel services for 
which he is untrained. In the best of possible colleges every instruc- 
tor would be individually interested in the students under his direc- 
tion, but he cannot treat them when they are ill, nor counsel them 
concerning complex vocational problems, nor administer loans and 
scholarships, nor direct intelligence testing programs, nor undertake 
responsibility for a number of other personnel services. 


In discussing the need of better training for counselors, Strang 
says: 7° 


Far from encouraging teachers to rush in where experts fear to 
tread, this book aims to present the complexity of the counseling 
process in such a way that teachers who are already doing advisory 
work will be influenced to proceed more wisely and slowly than they 
otherwise would,’ and will be deterred from attempting guidance 
which they cannot give effectively. 


ment of individual children.” Harry Leigh Baker, “High School Teachers’ 
Knowledge of Their Pupils.” School Review, Vol. XLVI, pp. 175-190, 
March, 1988. 

8E. H. Wilkins, “The Orientation of the College Student.” Problems of 
College Education, Earl Hudelson, editor. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1928, p. 258. 

9W. H. Cowley, The Personnel Bibliographical Index. Columbus: The 
Ohio State University Press, 1932, p. 4. 

10 Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1935, p. v. 
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To contend that the informal type of teacher-student relation- 
ship alone constitutes an adequate personnel program is similar 
to the contention that preoccupation with things intellectual is 
the sole function of schools (particularly the colleges). Teachers 
who are predominantly subject-matter-minded will have little ex- 
cept subject matter to discuss with students. Furthermore, to 
argue that only teachers should counsel is to ignore the unique 
function of untrained teachers. The contribution of personnel 
work cannot be realized if two differentiated functions are con- 
fused. The counselor must be accepted as one of the many 
specialized educational workers. Teaching is a type of counsel- 
ing, but only a few of the many personnel functions can be 
discharged by teachers. The personnel point of view should per- 
meate the entire school, but the many different personnel func- 
tions must be discharged by different types of workers. 

Contributions of Teachers to Personnel Work. To continue 
with our discussion of the counseling functions of teachers, it is 
evident that the teacher per se has a most significant function 
to perform in personnel work. Her significant contributions (as a 
teacher and not as a counselor ) to oe realization of personnel ob- 
jectives may be listed as: 


Creating and maintaining in her classroom an atmosphere psy- 
chologically conducive to the development of optimum motivation, 
healthy emotional balance and socialized attitudes through maintain- 
ing friendly and personalized relationships with each student 14 


Cultivating in each student an intense desire to learn what can be 
learned and to achieve satisfaction, as well as success, in life adjust- 
ments 


11 The counselor will be stimulated in his appraisal of this point—the 
teacher-classroom experiences as determiners of behavior and as resources 
for therapeutic adjustments of students—by the relevant researches upon 
elementary school children and teachers. See especially Harold H. Anderson 
and Joseph E. Brewer, Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities II. Ap- 
plied Psychology Monograph, No. 8. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, June, 1946. 

Harold H. Anderson, Joseph E. Brewer, and Mary Frances Reed, Studies 
of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities III. Applied Psychology Monograph, 
No. 11. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, December, 
1946. 
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Modifying teaching techniques and subject matter in terms of the 
needs and readiness to learn of each pupil, i.e., individualizing in- 
struction and making it appropriate to the capacities and needs of 
each student 

Observing and recording significant and relevant data about those 
intangible but important factors we call motivation, attitudes, and 
social skills 

Referring to trained counselors and other specialists, those students 
whose problems cannot be alleviated by teaching techniques or 
through informal counseling by the teacher 


These unique personnel functions of teachers are often in- 
formally and indirectly performed. Perhaps they are most effec- 
tive when performed in this way and, therefore, should not be 
formally organized as are other types of personnel services. Per- 
sonnel workers realize that faculty-student contacts are extremely 
important as a means of preventing, or assisting in the readjust- 
ment of, many student problems. Hopkins’ early observation 
must not be ignored in our current and justified insistence upon 
the need for specialized personnel services; we must see clearly 
that both the teaching and the specialized type are necessary to 
an effective program.”” : 


If we look back we see that ever since the American college was 
founded there have been men who because of their personality have 
made profound impressions on the students. Those men have had, all 
through the years, a very real and sincere interest in the individual 
and have worked with them outside of their narrow restricted teach- 
ing function in just the way that we desire men to work with students 
today. Such men, no matter how far back we go, are men who stand 
out on any particular college campus and are the teachers that are 
looked up by the alumni when they come back. It seems to me essen- 
tial that we do not lose sight of the fact that those men, at that time 
and today, are actually personnel workers in a very true sense. 


If teachers discharge the above teaching functions effectively, 
they will have made most significant contributions to the develop- 
ment of an effective education. Incidentally, they will prevent 
the development of many maladjustments. Prevention of prob- 
lems by performing functions implied in effective teaching is one 
of the chief personnel functions of teachers. 


121. B. Hopkins, “Personnel Work in Colleges.” News Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, Vol. III, p. 65, September, 1925. 
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Reciprocal Relationships of Teachers and Personnel Workers. 
The development of an adequate personnel program is in large 
part dependent upon a clear understanding of the reciprocal re- 
lationship between teachers and specialized personnel workers. 
The effective teacher is as much pupil-minded as is the personnel 
worker, but each directs his main emphasis toward different needs 
of the pupil. The effective teacher individualizes her group in- 
struction to get the maximum effort from the pupil and to iden- 
tify and refer pupils needing specialized help beyond that af- 
forded by personalized instruction. The personnel worker helps 
to select and distribute students to classes and courses of study 
appropriate for, and congruent with, their needs and potentiali- 
ties. He also serves as a specialist in dealing with problems which 
are not adjusted by means of ordinary classroom assistance. He 
acts as a personal and informal teacher (in the one-to-one class 
of the counseling interview ) with regard to problems, needs, and 
potentialities which are not yet provided for in the curriculum. 
At the same time, he serves in the capacity of advocate of the 
student point of view in school planning and urges further modi- 
fication of the content of curriculums to meet the needs of the 
types of students he has discovered. 

Both the personnel worker and the teacher have their unique 
and their common functions. Sometimes one person functions in 
both areas. But the personnel worker continues to emphasize 
his unique functions in order that the pupil point of view and 
the nonintellectual needs of students will not be lost sight of in 
the unfortunate and predominant textbook-mindedness of most 
teachers. Personnel workers function in areas of students’ lives 
which are unknown by some teachers and with which education 
may not deal for many decades. Ultimately, this sharp differen- 
tiation will not be needed as more teachers accept and operate on 
the basis of the philosophy of pupil-mindedness. But even in that 
remote educational utopia, there will still be need of specialized 
guidance workers. As our knowledge of human nature increases, 
we shall see more clearly the technicalities involved in students’ 
adjustment and will employ more specialists to deal with these 
extra-teaching functions. Then, we shall not assume that the in- 
structional techniques of the classroom type can be expected to 
produce all the desired and desirable outcomes of education. 
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Then, the personnel specialists will be given a status coordinate 
with teaching and administrative specialists. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL WorK 


Present High School Organization. The administration of 
personnel work in high schools usually centers in the principal's 
office except in systems provided with special counselors. Teach- 
ers are expected to advise students upon problems of soctal and 
extracurricular activities and vocational choice through the in- 
adequate medium of the homeroom. Complex and difficult prob- 
lems are usually referred to the principal. Special teachers may 
be employed to teach classes in group guidance. In many 
schools, no records are kept of interviews and case histories; 
interviewing is spasmodic and often takes place “on the run” or 
in the presence of other students. In most high schools, counsel- 
ing is a function of special, selected teachers. In an increasing 
number of schools, the principal either secures special training 
or employs counselors who are trained in personnel techniques. 

Present College Organization. The organization of personnel 
work in colleges differs from that of high schools principally in 
the specialization of counselors. While faculty members con- 
tinue to dispense advice to the students about registration 
in courses, an increasing number of personnel specialists are 


13 Froehlich has reported the results of a 1946 survey of all public high 
schools to determine how many counseling and guidance officers were em- 
ployed. The survey indicated that a total of 8,299—8,618 men and 4,681 
women—oflicers were employed in 8,990 schools. That is, only 16.4 per 
cent of the 24,314 schools returning the questionnaire reported that guidance 
officers were employed. But the 16.4 per cent of the high schools employing 
counselors enrolled 44.7 per cent of the pupils enrolled in those high schools. 
In comparing these results with an earlier survey (1989) by Greenleaf and 
Brewster, Froehlich concludes that “The number of counselors is 2 or 3 times 
what it was in 1939. The number of schools employing counselors has 
apparently tripled.” See Clifford Froehlich, “Counselors and Guidance 
Officers in Public Secondary Schools.” Occupations, Vol. XXVI, pp. 522- 
527, May, 1948. 

14 Rachel Dunaway Cox, Counselors and Their Work. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Archives Publishing Co. of Pennsylvania, 1945. 

Clifford E. Erickson, editor, A Basic Test for Guidance Workers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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being charged with responsibility for the various personnel func- 
tions. These personnel officers include: Freshmen Week advisers, 
registration advisers, psychiatrists, vocational counselors, physi- 
cians, supervisors of extracurricular and social activities, dormi- 
tory supervisors, religious advisers, and directors of employment 
and placement. 

In university personnel work, unfortunately, these specialists 
and the counselors sometimes work independently of each other.*® 
During the past decade a large number of high schools and col- 
leges have improved the coordinating relationships among coun- 
selors and personnel workers. Despite this measure of progress, 
in a significant number of institutions there is still inadequate 
coordination. As a result, case data are exchanged infrequently. 
Consequently, students are often confused by conflicting advice 
and fragmented counseling. One officer specializes on one type 
of problem, and another concentrates upon a different segment 
of the student. Moreover, many of these specialists are isolated 
from the university administration so that the personnel point of 
view and program are presented, if at all, in a piecemeal fashion 
to the faculty. Thus, no comprehensive policy and program are 
envisaged and developed, and budgetary allowances are the 
scraps of what is left after demands for research and instruction 
are met. What is needed, as Cowley ** so cogently pointed out, 
is a coordinator of personnel services who has a major administra- 
tive status comparable to that of the academic dean and the man- 
ager of business affairs. Under such conditions, the personnel 
point of view would make itself felt more effectively upon ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students, and a program could be de- 
veloped which would be an integral part of the educational proc- 
ess. Furthermore, all phases of personnel work would be con- 
stantly supervised by the coordinator who, through professional 
competency and personal prestige, would function to the end 
that the student might be better served by the school. 


15 W. H. Cowley, “The Strategy of Coordination.” Occupations, Vol. 
XVI, pp. 724-727, May, 1938. 

16 W. H. Cowley, “The Disappearing Dean of Men.” Address given be- 
fore the nineteenth annual convention of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men, Austin, Tex., Apr. 2, 1937. Printed in the Secretarial 
Notes of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the National Association of 


Deans and Advisers of Men, p. 96, 1937. 
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Williamson has outlined five types of coordination designed 
to dovetail specialized and decentralized personnel services into 
a total program of services to individual clients..7 These types 
are: 


(1) elimination of undesirable legalistic division of the field of 
endeavor into independent jurisdictions; (2) continuous program of 
education of all specialists with respect to the work performed by one 
another; (8) development of mutual respect among specialties and 
and specialists; (4) stimulation of each specialist to watch for cases 
which should be referred to other specialists; (5) continuous and co- 
operative analyses of the changing needs of the clients, individually 
and collectively. Means to implement these types of coordination in- 
clude: in-service training; seminars; social and informal relationships; 
personalized relationships among specialists; consultations and case 
conferences; broadening of formal professional training to include 
relevant materials from other specialties; continuous emphasis on the 
desirability of coordination by administrative heads; establishment of 
coordinating committees and councils with rotating membership; as- 
signment of responsibility for the maintenance of coordinating rela- 
tionships among decentralized agencies. 


Another important aspect of the administration of counseling 
services has been discussed elsewhere.1® This aspect is the super- 
vision of counseling services, particularly those involved in educa- 
tional and vocational counseling, and in an agency employing 
specialized counselors. The analysis referred to was made in 
terms of a counseling agency in a university but has relevancy to 
the problems of high school guidance departments in which 
trained counselors are employed. The supervision of teachers 
who counsel is characterized by the special means used to main- 
tain an effective level of counselor service for students. The 
methods of evaluation and supervision of the work of trained 
counselors described in this article include the following: (1) 
nonregular consultations initiated by the counselor and concerned 
with technical and perplexing aspects of a case; (2) systematic 
case reading by an evaluator in much the same way that a case 


17 EF. G. Williamson, “Coordination by the Administrator.” The Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, pp. 301-806, June, 1948. 

18F, G. Williamson, “Supervision of Counseling Services.” Journal of 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. VIII, No. 8, pp. 297- 
311, 1948. 
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reader functions in some social work agencies; (3) case con- 
ferences attended by all counselors employed in the agency and 
including teachers; (4) infrequent evaluation of a sampling of 
cases by an outside visiting consultant. 

In this connection, six criteria for evaluation of the counseling 
of staff members are suggested: (1) congruence of the students’ 
desires and the counselor’s advice especially with respect to 
educational and vocational objectives; (2) the counselee’s satis- 
factions with the outcomes of counseling; (3) the extent and 
depth of the counselee’s understanding of his problems and of the 
means to their resolution; (4) congruity between the oppor- 
tunities for readjustment (or training and placement in the case 
of occupational counseling) and the counseling and advice given 
by the counselor; (5) adequacy of consideration given by the 
counselor and counselee to personality factors, especially in the 
case of occupational counseling; (6) the adequacy of counseling 
records by means of which subsequent counseling can be an ef- 
fective continuation of preceding counseling relationships. 

Mechanical Setup Not Enough. In addition to the above con- 
siderations in the organization of personnel work, we may men- 
tion others of a psychological nature. These intangible condi- 
tions are as indispensable to the development of an adequate pro- 
gram as are matters of finance and staff. There can be no effec- 
tive personnel program unless administrators and teachers have 
become enthusiastic advocates of the pupil point of view as the 
basic philosophy of education. No program of aptitude testing, 
cumulative record keeping, group guidance classes, and counsel- 
ing by teachers will result in the optimum growth and adjustment 
of pupils unless these devices grow out of this point of view. 
These are but mechanical aids to the realization of an objective. 
In many schools it would be better if cumulative records were 
unknown since they are often used mechanically in diagnosing 
and counseling. The same comment may be made concerning 
much testing which has become an end in itself and has had little 
value for students. Those educators, including some personnel 
workers, who use mechanical means to avoid a direct attack upon 
problems of human adjustment have done harm to the student 
and discredit to the personnel movement. Theirs is an attitude 
as incongruous with the personnel point of view as is the con- 
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tention that all student problems may be solved by the exclusive 
use of classroom techniques. 


PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS AT DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


We turn now to a review of personnel functions to be per- 
formed at the different levels of education, using problems of 
vocational choice as an illustration. A similar differentiation of 
functions operates in the other areas of the student’s life. 
Such an outline will serve to explain many of the differences 
which characterize points of view and types of work of high 
school and college personnel workers. Some of these differences 
arise out of differences in age and character of students and dif- 
ferences in curriculums and in geographical location at the dif- 
ferent levels of education. A better understanding of these dif- 
ferent functions will explain why high school and college workers 
sometimes differ in point of view and methodology. 

First Steps in Junior High School. In the junior high school, 
counseling activities are varied. Vocational information given 
to the student can be detailed. A student's scholastic ability can 
be diagnosed definitely, and tentative plans can be made in 
terms of the amount and general type of educational training to 
be absorbed with profit to the student and to society. At the 
same time, counselors may begin the recording of data, the mak- 
ing of tentative diagnoses, and counseling regarding social ad- 
justments, emotional habits, general patterns of work, intellectual 
interests, and any special aptitudes which may be revealed at that 
age. As a mental hygiene function, the student can be intro- 
duced to his own psychological make-up and also to the general 
fields of the world’s work, together with the type and amount of 
training involved. This means helping one junior high school 
student to understand that his possible vocational adjustment will 
involve studying in a vocational school for mechanical work. 
For another student, it would mean helping him to understand 
that his intellectual capacity is of such a nature that he can absorb 
college training with profit and that he should prepare for some 
type of work involving statistics. Still another student can be 
_made to understand that his social skills are his chief asset and 
that he will need to get a minimum of general academic training 
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beyond high school and to get specific job training in some sales 
organization. ‘These plans, tentative and general, should be 
thoroughly understood by both the student and his parents. The 
details can be decided upon later as the student progresses in age 
and training. 

Definite professionalized records should be kept for each in- 
dividual student so that those who counsel him later may have a 
clear picture of his background. If these records were avail- 
able at the present time, it would be much easier to understand 
how a student arrived at his particular adjustments at the age of 
18 or 20. Moreover, certain emotional, personality, and aitti- 
tudinal disturbances could be much more adequately diagnosed 
and counseled in terms of such a case background. 

In Senior High School. In the senior high school counseling 
procedures can become more specific and definite, largely in 
terms of rechecking the diagnosis made in junior high school, 
the additional diagnosis of interest patterns not heretofore crystal- 
lized, the identification of specialized aptitudes and attitudes 
which have matured at this age, and the making of definite plans 
for educational training or immediate vocational placement. 

In Junior College. In junior college the entire program of 
vocational and educational adjustment for an individual should 
be reviewed most carefully and every previous diagnosis re- 
checked. At this point a large number of students will shift 
their vocational choices. If the college counselor is uninformed 
of the case background, he will be at a loss to understand the 
causes and validity of these shifts. One of the most serious weak- 
nesses in any college personnel program is the lack of valid data 
received from the high schools. As a matter of fact, adequate 
case records are not kept by most high school counselors, and 
much of the fragmentary information available is irrelevant. One 
is led to believe that counselors either do not have significant in- 
formation about their students or else they are so unprofessional 
in their work habits that they think case records are unimportant. 

During the junior college, specific plans will be made for most 
students in regard to their general educability, their probable 
vocational adjustment, and the training necessary and possible 
for them in terms of their aptitudes. Definite choices will 
usually be made during this period, but for some students, im- 
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maturity will postpone the making of such a definite choice. 
It may not be until the senior year that definite plans can be 
made. For certain individuals, interest patterns will not crystal- 
lize until much later in life, and whatever aptitudes are present 
will not show up clearly in any early diagnosis. Every coun- 
selor must expect to have a good percentage of such cases; 
consequently we cannot rule arbitrarily that every student must 
decide on his vocational and educational plans by the end of the 
sophomore year. Such an arbitrary rule may be administratively 
convenient, but it is psychologically unsound, as every counselor 
knows. 

In Senior College. During the senior college most students 
will begin specialized training based upon the diagnosis of voca- 
tional and educational possibilities made in the junior college 
period. The counselor may render valuable services at this time 
in assisting both those students who have not definitely made a 
choice or mapped out a program of training, and those who are 
not satisfactorily measuring up to their potentialities. This func- 
tion of motivating students up to the limits of their capacities 
is a most important one since we cannot assume that all students 
have the proper attitude, ambition, and work habits to utilize 
fully their potentialities, Although most educators feel that 
genius will find its own way, there are still an uncomfortably 
large number of failing geniuses. One of the most tragic cases 
handled by the author was a student diagnosed at the age of 8 
as intellectually gifted. No one had assisted this student in car- 
rying out the original diagnosis of intellectual superiority, and 
consequently he was not trained to use his potentialities. Today 
he is doing a mediocre type of work far below his intellectual 
capacity. Even though such cases are rare, yet persons of this 
type are so valuable to social progress that we dare not become 
indifferent to the possibility that genius will not find its own way 
unaided. In this respect, the counselor becomes not only a 
diagnostician, but a conservator of human resources. This is 
a most important function, equal in importance to diagnostic 
work, 

Placement. The final institutional step in most personnel pro- 
grams is that of placement in work which has been chosen in 
terms of the individual’s capacities and his training based upon 
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those capacities.1® It is apparent that placement work is at the 
present time too widely divorced from other phases of personnel 
programs. Some industrial placement officers assume that, be- 
cause a student has come to them from a specialized training 
program, a suitable type of work is the only proper one open 
to him. Such is not always the case since many college curricu- 
lums provide training simultaneously for a variety of occupa- 
tions, some of which the student may not have considered. 
Eventually, personnel work will be coordinated so that placement 
officers have access to the results of the individual counseling, It 
is reasonable to suppose that under such conditions placement 
officers will be aided in helping the student to find that a specific 
job with a specific firm has been made possible because early 
in life someone guided him toward a general field of work for 
which he had potentialities for this ultimate and specific job 
placement. 

Adjustment to Educability. Now that we have reviewed in 
general outline some of the personnel functions performed at 
different school levels, we need to heed a warning. Personnel 
workers must not fall into the fallacy in logic that many other 
educators, especially many curriculum makers, seem to have 
fallen into, viz., that most students will complete their education 
in college. On the basis of this assumption, nearly all students 
are required to take the same courses of study and are expected 
to develop a standard pattern of social and emotional habits. 

On the one hand, many able students do not secure any type 
of training beyond high school. We often uncritically assume 
that all, or most, intellectually gifted students enroll in college. 
But such is not the case. Anderson and Berning reported the 
results of an extensive survey of Minnesota high school gradu- 
ates of June, 1938. A follow-up study was made one year after 
graduation. The authors conclude: *° 

19 Forrest Kirkpatrick et al., Helping Students Find Employment. 
American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel 
Work, No. 12. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 

20 G. Lester Anderson and T. J. Berning, “What Happens to High School 
Graduates?” Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, University of Minnesota, p. 20, 1938- 
1940, 1941. : 
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The common assumption ... that all able high school students 
almost without exception gravitate to college or university is not 
sound.. For every graduate who ranked in the upper ten percent of 
his high school class and entered college, another graduate who also 
ranked in the upper ten percent did not enter college. For every 
graduate who ranked in the upper 30 percent of his class and entered 
college, two graduates who ranked in the upper 80 percent did not 
enter college. If colleges and universities are looking for increasing 
numbers of highly able people, they would seem to be available, for 
not even a majority of them are yet in college. 


But it must also be noted that a large number of high school 
graduates are not able, intellectually, to succeed in college 
courses, as those courses are now organized and taught. These 
students will need counseling in the junior high school in choos- 
ing an occupation which does not require college training. For 
this reason, counselors must be alert to the need for detailed 
diagnosis and counseling regarding the choice of a specific voca- 
tion by most pupils in junior high school. Counseling such 
students cannot be postponed until later, since they leave school 
early for specific job placement.2*_ For a few high school stu- 
dents, a definite diagnosis and specific counseling can be post- 
poned, but for most high school students (those who cannot or 
should not attempt college work) the counselor must persuade 
student and parents to make specific and immediate vocational 
plans in line with the results of a dependable diagnosis. 


Types OF PERSONNEL WorK 


To describe personnel work further, we turn now to a discus- 
sion of the functions of the workers themselves. On each level 
of education there are a number of personnel workers who 
perform different types of functions. These workers differ with 
respect to the complexity and technicalities of the problems they 
are able to diagnose and counsel. Of course, the same worker 
may perform at different levels provided he has adequate train- 
ing and, further, provided that the student being counseled 
needs such assistance. A review of these types of worker will 

21 Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School. 


New York Regents Inquiry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1989. 
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indicate their wide range of personnel functions and will also 
serve as further orientation to the specific role of the clinical 
counselor to whose functions most of this book is devoted. 

These types of personnel work may be described in terms of 
the types of personnel workers and the unique functions each 
one performs. This outlining of types of worker is based upon 
the known variety of problems exhibited by students. In view 
of the variety and complexity of students’ problems, it is clear 
that personnel services demand not one, but a number of types 
of worker. To insist that any one type, teacher or specialist, 
can perform all kinds of services with all types of problems is to — 
ignore the fact that students require the assistance of many 
specialists, including teachers. 

Personnel workers may be classified into four types: group, 
advisory, instructional, and clinical. In the following section, 
each type will be described as to functions performed and the 
type of problems which each worker is trained to diagnose and 
counsel. Some of these workers perform on a layman’s level of 
effectiveness with regard to certain problems and on a profes- 
sional level in dealing with other types of adjustments. All types 
are necessary in an effective program of assistance to students. 
All must be trained to discharge their unique functions. 

Group Work. . The group type of personnel work includes all 
that has been called extracurricular.??, This important phase of 
education is designed to assist the student to develop habits of 
citizenship and social adjustment by means of participation in 
the activities of groups. But in large part there is no attempt to 
diagnose the peculiar needs of each pupil and to use activities 
as a means of readjustment and as a prevention of maladjustment. 
Unless groups are wisely handled, the students who are already 
leaders often participate excessively, and those who need to 


22 The reader will find the following references of value in understanding 
this phase of personnel work: 

Janet Agnes Kelley, College Life and the Mores. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 

Louise Price, Creative Group Work on the Campus. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 

Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary School. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 

Jane Warters, High-school Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw: 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946, Chap. VII. 
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develop socially advantageous personality traits are permitted to 
gravitate to the side lines. 
Persons who are active on this level of personnel work include: 


Deans of men and women who supervise social functions, activities, 
clubs, publications, etc. 

Dormitory directors and activity and social advisers 

Directors of student unions and program consultants 

Coordinators of recreation 

Directors of activities bureaus, organization’s advisers, fraternity and 
sorority advisers, etc. 

Teachers and administrators who act as advisers for clubs, class, 
school councils, etc. 


These workers counsel students in social situations. In a sense, 
some of them are practicing sociologists, though frequently with- 
out sociological training. While the importance of their function 
is granted, it is apparent that their work must be a supplement 
to, and not a substitute for, individualized counseling. Other- 
wise, we shall have the curious anomaly of personnel workers 
perpetuating the errors of most teachers—using a blanket pre- 
scription without individualized diagnosis and therefore without 
adjustment to individual needs. 

Granted the thesis that students are more than cerebral cor- 
tices, possessed of bipeds, then group activities need no justifi- 
cation as a legitimate part of higher education. Group activities 
that are wisely supervised are effective means for the develop- 
ment of socialized attitudes and habits of social cooperation. 
And activities are a necessary supplement to the classroom if 
education is to assist in the development of desirable traits. 
While insisting upon the necessity of this part of educational 
experience, one may still deplore the scarcity of vigorous and 
adequately trained personnel workers in this phase of personnel 
work, 

Advisory. The second type of personnel worker, the advisory 
type, is usually trained in the teaching of certain subject matter 
and appointed to interview students about personal problems. 
Fortunately, an increasing number of these counselors are secur- 
ing sufficient professional training to diagnose and advise with 
regard to relatively simple problems of school progress, orienta- 
tion and adjustment, choice of subjects and occupations, and mild 
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emotional and home adjustments. They are not, however, usu- 
ally prepared to diagnose complex psychological problems. 
We may classify in this category: 


Advisers who counsel on the basis of impressions collected in a sin- 
gle interview 

Counselors who are able to interpret case data limited to school 
grades, teachers’ reports of behavior, records of participation in activi- 
ties, etc. 

Placement officers and directors who refer students to employment 
openings after determining qualifications by means of review of ex- 
periences and grades, usually supplemented by a cursory interview 
with the student 

General counselors who are able to diagnose and to advise about 
the choice of an occupation, ineffective study habits, social adjust- 
ments, participation in activities, orientation of new pupils to the 
school, stimulation to optimum learning, moral and ethical develop- 
ment, financial problems, etc. These counselors are experienced teach- 
ers qualified to assist pupils; but they have an appreciation of their 
limitations in the diagnosing and counseling of complicated problems 
and they recognize the need for using both clinicians and teachers for 
pupil adjustment. At the present time, these counselors function as 
general practitioners, but in the future we may expect that they will 
become trained to handle more complex problems in an effective 
manner. 


Instructional Counseling. The third type of personnel work, 
the teaching or instructional type, is, by all odds, the most preva- 
lent and requires extended discussion. For many decades, edu- 
cators discussed the individual pupil and his needs and then often 
proceeded to ignore individuality by teaching all pupils the same 
things in the same way. The only concession to individual dif- 
ferences was that of remedial instruction designed to force-feed 
the backward pupil up to the predetermined standard. With 
this one dubious exception, individual differences were sometimes 
recognized by teachers only as undesirable deviations to be 
leveled down or up to standardized mediocrity. The chief coun- 
seling technique was to teach the textbook and to ignore extra- 
cerebral needs and interests. In recent decades, however, many 
teachers have made serious attempts to use instructional tech- 
niques as a way of helping the pupil to achieve optimum adjust- 
ments. As a result, we now have many teacher-counselors. 
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We classify in this group the following: 


Teachers who attempt to make what is taught appropriate to the 
pupil by gearing instruction to the results of diagnoses 

Special teachers who give instruction designed to remedy deficien- 
cies in basic skills in so far as clinical diagnoses indicate this as pos- 
sible and desirable 

Teachers of orientation classes in which new curricular content is 
designed to prepare students for intelligent educational and vocational 
choices, social and emotional growth, and citizenship participation 


These classes in group guidance *° are important as resources 
for counseling after a diagnosis has been made, and they also 
provide the student with information necessary to effect an ad- 
justment. For example, instructors may teach the facts of occu- 
pations and training, as well as providing orientation with regard 
to educational, emotional, civic, and vocational adjustments. 
These courses serve as a general introduction to the vocational 
and educational world, outlining to the student the major occu- 
pations, the training required, the qualifications required, and 
the number of workers already in the various fields. 

To be effective, an orientation class should be coordinated with 
the individualized diagnosis of all pupils, and every student 
should be diagnosed and be given an understanding of his own 
capabilities.2* In this way, teaching may become personalized 
with regard to that student’s own possibilities; i.e., the pupil may 
learn that, when the teacher is talking about engineers, she is not 
telling him to become an engineer because she has already told 
him in a counseling interview that he does not appear to have 
promise as a student of mathematics. 

If deficiencies such as we have just mentioned were corrected, 
classes in group guidance would prove to be a most important 
procedure in student personnel work. Otherwise, group guid- 
ance becomes merely “another class,” albeit in a desirably new 


field of knowledge. 


23 The reader is referred to Robert Hoppock’s new book, Group Guid- 
ance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949), for an excel- 
lent and comprehensive review of this part of the personnel program. 

24 Milton E. Hahn, “Vocational Orientation.” Chap. 12 in Ivol Spafford 
et al., Building a Curriculum for General Education. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1948. 
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This type of instructional counseling by group methods has 
another serious deficiency. Sometimes those who do group 
guidance attempt to adjust their instruction to the pupil’s in- 
dividuality by having each student analyze himself before receiv- 
ing instruction. This is frequently advanced as an adequate 
substitute for professional diagnosis. Such a procedure, of 
course, overlooks the wealth of experimental data and clinical 
experience which demonstrates the statistical unreliability and 
the psychological invalidity of a student’s self-diagnosis made 
merely by checking items or writing answers on an unstandard- 
ized questionnaire. This voting method of diagnosing is based 
on the student’s opinion of himself. Valuable as this is, it is yet 
to be proved valid by supporting data from more objective 
sources. 

An acquaintance with the instructional types of counseling 
reveals the fact that present-day personnel work is seriously 
inadequate in many respects. Although personnel research 
workers have been experimenting with, and perfecting, tools for 
analyzing students’ abilities and interests and applying these tools 
to groups, too little application has been made to the diagnosis 
of individual students. Even that little has been characterized 
largely by mechanical application rather than by means of the 
flexible approach of clinical diagnosis; i.¢., an adequate clinical 
practice has not yet developed out of research. Instead, in far 
too many schools, the practice of personnel work has developed 
along a tangential line.” The mass instructional method has 
been borrowed from the classroom and adapted in the form of 
group conferences and observational trips for collecting occupa- 
tional information. In many schools, classes, more or less formal 
in nature, have been instituted for the mass teaching of such 
information. This borrowing from traditional educational meth- 
odology is incongruent with the personnel point of view which 
presupposes the giving of appropriate counsel only after having 
first determined by adequate diagnosis what is needed by the 
student. 

Clinical Counseling. Within recent years, in many colleges 
and high schools, a new type of worker has been appointed to 

25 For a concise summary of the development of modern personnel work, 


the reader is referred to Donald G. Paterson, “The Genesis of Modern 
Guidance.” The Educational Record, Vol. XIX, pp. 86-46, January, 1988. 
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perform new personnel functions. It is the function of these 
clinicians to provide that technical diagnosis and counseling 
necessary to effective guidance and beyond the competency of 
teachers and untrained advisers. These clinicians are not mere 
mental testers; they provide professional counseling for complex 
and difficult problems of student adjustment. At present, clinical 
counseling is used with students who do not respond “ade- 
quately” to standardized instruction. Ultimately, clinical coun- 
seling will precede instruction in order that the teacher may be 
supplied with a dependable understanding of the student’s indi- 
viduality. Except for problems in the health area where clinical 
diagnosis is made before the child becomes ill, only the instruc- 
tional, group, and advisory techniques of counseling are used 
with all students, unless and until they develop serious problems 
necessitating clinical diagnosis and counseling. 

There are many types of clinicians trained to diagnose, coun- 
sel, and prevent certain types of problems. A partial list of such 
clinicians includes: 


School physicians and dentists, assisted by nurses, dental hygienists, 
and teachers of orthopedics who treat health problems and physi- 
cal disabilities 

Psychiatrists, assisted by psychiatric social workers, who diagnose 
and treat serious maladjustments of an emotional and social type 

Psychologists and psychometrists who analyze deficiencies in the 
basic skills of reading, writing, spelling, language, and general 
learning ability 

Clinical counselors who diagnose and counsel students with emo- 
tional and social maladjustments, conflicts between parent and 
child, and in problems of educational and vocational choices and 
adjustments 

Speech pathologists who diagnose and treat serious problems of 
stuttering, blocking, and stammering 


The essential function of these personnel specialists is to pro- 
vide adequate diagnostic services which will serve as a depend- 
able basis for counseling. These clinicians may report their 
findings to faculty advisers or administrators who then counsel 
students, or the clinicians may handle the student’s problems in 
toto. Some of these specialists may be trained to diagnose and 
to counsel more than one type of problem, while others may 
refer students to other specialists for assistance. It is apparent 
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that not all these specialists are advanced in the quality of their 
services. Many of the specialties are still in their infancy and 
await much more research before they will achieve effectiveness. 
But the trend is discernible; personnel work of the future will be 
characterized by an increased number of specialized diagnostic 
and counseling services preceding and supplemental to the coun- 
seling services of other types of personnel workers.”¢ 

In subsequent chapters of this book we shall deal only with the 
work of those clinicians referred to as clinical counselors who 
diagnose and counsel in such problem areas as mental hygiene, 
reading and studying difficulties, and vocational and educational 
orientation. With regard to other types of problems, such as 
health, these clinicians merely identify problems without diagnos- 
ing and refer the students to other clinicians trained to diagnose 
and treat them. 

For purposes of orientation, we should refer to the fact that in 
other fields, such as that of mental deficiency, these clinicians are 
dealing with psychological problems, but in a real sense they are 
not restricted to the narrow field of psychological testing of men- 
tal capacities. They have the assistance of technicians called 
“psychometrists” who do the testing; the clinician is rather a diag- 
nostician and a counseling specialist functioning on a more com- 
plex level of work than that of the psychometrist. Another 
type of worker upon whom the clinician may draw in the collec- 
tion of data about family and social relationships is the social 
case worker. Some such workers are qualified to diagnose and 
counsel certain types of student problem cases. 

A word should also be said regarding the differences in func- 
tion between these clinical counselors and educational diag- 
nosticians. The same person may be trained to do both types of 
work. Educational diagnosis is concerned primarily with the 
discovery of specific errors in students’ attempts to learn the con- 
tent of courses, such as vocabulary differences in French, as 
identified by diagnostic tests, by analysis of pupils’ written work, 
and by interview recitations. The educational diagnostician dis- 
covers the detailed steps of what a pupil did not learn. Remedial 
instruction follows and is designed to reteach the pupil the con- 


26 A critical review of the considerable progress made during the past 
quarter of a century will be found in Trends in Student Personnel Work, 
E. G. Williamson, editor. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
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tent he has been unable to learn or has learned with errors. The 
work of the clinical counselors (serving as consultants to teachers 
in special types of student problems) differs from that of educa- 
tional diagnosticians or remedial instructors in the following 
respects: 


The counselor seeks psychological reasons as to why the pupil did 
not learn, not merely what details he did not learn; he searches for 
more basic causes of dislearning, such as low IQ. 

The counselor seeks causes outside of instructional conditions, such 
as home conflicts, vocational motives, or emotional blockings. These 
are not within the scope of the remedial teacher’s training in diagnosis. 

The counselor uses more technical methods for diagnosing faulty 
learning, e.g., psychological tests and standardized achievement tests. 

The counselor suggests needed modification of group instructional 
techniques for a particular student and for groups, such as class 
sectioning. 

The counselor diagnoses types of problems not always revealed in 
the classroom, such as worries regarding social contacts, finances, 
placement, and occupational choice. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have further explored the desirable intimate 
relationship between student personnel services and instruction, 
emphasizing again the special role of counseling. The functions 
of the teacher in his counseling relationship with individual stu- 
dents was outlined in some detail. In this exploration, we con- 
trasted some practices of teaching with counseling techniques, 
particularly the use of diagnostic techniques in the understand- 
ing of individual ‘students before they are counseled and taught. 

Personnel functions in junior and senior high schools and in 
colleges were discussed in relation to the special needs of in- 
dividual students: dormitory counseling, recreation, student ac- 
tivities, curricular adjustments, and many others. 


Chapter 4. SOME CURRENT INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


An analysis of some current instructional problems will serve 
to show the ways in which personnel methods may be used to 
achieve broad educational objectives. Thus, we will see the 
strategic role in American education of student personnel work. 
We shall limit our analysis to four current problems: instruc- 
tional techniques, vocational versus cultural emphasis, student 
mortality, and scholastic standards. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 


Teachers and personnel workers employ different techniques 
to assist students to achieve maturity. ‘Teachers depend chiefly 
upon classroom methods of instruction, often unwisely restricted 
to intellectual content in disregard of other vital phases of the 
individual’s personality. But recently new contents designed to 
facilitate pupil growth in personality, emotions, and attitudes 
have been introduced into the curriculum.t Sometimes these 
new contents of instruction were introduced into the curriculum 
by personnel workers under the guise of “group guidance.” ? 
Elsewhere, and increasingly, these new elements have become 


1A Design for General Education. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 18. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, June, 1944. 

2The personnel worker is not primarily responsible for the reconstruc- 
~ tion of curriculums to make them more appropriate for the differential needs 
of students and for social progress. But his experiences in diagnosing the 
aptitudes and interests of students provide him with significant data which 
have relevancy for reconstruction of curriculums. The specific ways in which 
these personnel data may be used in curriculum building have been ad- 
mirably described by the Darleys. See “The Keystone of Curricular Plan- 
ning.” The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. VIII, pp. 18-26, January, 
1937. 
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parts of the “legitimate” curriculum, especially under the caption 
of general education. This is not the case in colleges where 
such extracurricular activities are still regarded as evidence of 
immaturity and as incompatible with the supposedly strictly 
intellectual function of higher education. 

To be more specific, teachers proceed toward the objectives 
of education by means of group instruction designed to develop 
skills and knowledge as tools to be used in later adjustment. 
Group instruction often proceeds without personal reference to 
an individual’s. unique needs and potentialities and hence may 
often deal with only limited areas of adjustment. 

It is the relative inflexibility of this traditional educational 
procedure which stifles many young intellects. The following 
quotation from a high school student’s composition is eloquent 
testimony against the rigid system.® 


I am tired of school, tired of this incessant hurrying from class to 
class in an attempt to obtain an education. There is not enough time 
for the things that matter to me—I am carried swiftly down a sea of 
faces that I dimly recognize to be my friends. I think that they are 
tired too; tired of putting down a paint brush and paper, of being told 
to wipe this brush and put that paper away because the all-important 
bell has rung. They learn very soon to mask their enthusiasms to suit 
the hourly bells and find it easy to lose interest in what, with leisure 
for thought and study, might become absorbing. For students like 
me and my associates, newborn ideas must be carefully tended before 
they can expand, or we shall forget that they ever came to us. 


As contrasted with instructional techniques, personnel work 
utilizes a different method to achieve the objectives of education. 
Essentially, this is an individualized method as opposed to the 
group method of teaching. Relatively few individualized diag- 
noses are made in the teaching method, but in personnel work, 
diagnoses are the point of first contact with the individual. 
Then individualized teaching follows in the form of counseling. 
Moreover, the individual is seen as a patterned whole, consisting 
of equally important partial needs and potentialities, all of which 
must be dealt with according to their interrelations in such a man- 
ner as to achieve optimum growth and adjustment. 


3 Quoted by W. S. Learned in “Credits versus Education.” Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Associated Academic Principals of the State of 
New York, 1938, p. 6. 
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Integration of Personnel Work and Instruction. When teachers 
supplement group instruction with personal conferences and 
other methods of individualized education and as the curriculum 
expands to include materials dealing with so-called nonintellec- 
tual adjustments, personnel work will become an integral part 
of education. Then trained personnel workers will become edu- 
cational specialists dealing with problems (not only “problem 
cases’) which may not be readily assisted by teaching methods. 

This is, of course, an ideal integration toward which both 
groups of workers should strive. For the immediate future, how- 
ever, no personnel worker will expect that a large part of his 
present functions can be turned over at once to the average 
teacher who is still trained primarily to dispense subject mat- 
ter. Nonacademic adjustments of the pupil are too important 
to risk such a move. Personnel workers should insist upon re- 
maining differentiated in point of view and methodology from 
teachers until the latter have become trained, with a correspond- 
ing change in point of view, in the effective teaching of the whole 
pupil. By persuasion, by pointing out the ineffectiveness of cur- 
rent educational methods, and by all methods that may be used, 
teachers should be brought to understand and to adopt the 
pupil point of view. 

Personnel workers and teachers also differ in their attitudes 
toward the curriculum. To the former, most curriculums as 
constituted at present represent only what competent adults 
think students need as a preparation for adult life. In studying 
students themselves, personnel workers observe that too little 
attention is given to the fact that the student is not an adult, 
does not think as an adult, is not completely preoccupied with 
preparing for remote goals alone; in short, is not always in a 
state of readiness to do enthusiastically what adults believe 
should be done. Because of his intimate and professional con- 
tacts with students and because of his knowledge gained from 
diagnoses of abilities and interests, the personnel worker func- 
tions as the student’s advocate and interpreter in educational 
circles. It is his function to assist collecting, interpreting, and 
transmitting to curriculum makers knowledge of the abilities, 
interests, wants, and needs of the students. He studies the con- 
sumer market in education by means of the most dependable 
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methods available (not by just a survey of IQ’s, important 
as they are). 

An ideal distribution of functions would be for the curriculum 
makers to use data describing the consumer’s ability and readi- 
ness to learn, together with data regarding society’s needs. The 
personnel worker, parallel with the teacher, should function in 
selecting and distributing students, and in counseling students 
regarding noninstructional problems. Such would appear to be 
differential functions of teachers, curriculum makers, and per- 
sonnel workers. Obviously, some qualified workers function in 
all three fields. 

The student personnel point of view toward instruction and 
the role of personnel techniques is aptly indicated by the follow- 
ing quotation from an analysis of the part played by one disci- 
pline (psychology) in education: # 


Dependable knowledge of the aptitudes and capacities of the pupil, 
and more important, his interests and enthusiasms, are incomparably 
more important for effective education of the individual from birth to 
maturity than are the so-called “subjects” now “taught” in our schools 
from nursery to university. Until we apply what we know of the 
psychology of learning to the individual we shall be evading the essen- 
tial issue, whether the evasion be via a free elective system or the 
mass exposure of all students to the same curriculum. 

The pendulum of American education seems to be swinging toward 
providing a common institutionalized and socially oriented back- 
ground for each individual, and away from the extreme elective sys- 
tem. Such changes suggest that we are debating the shape of the 
stamp in strange disregard of the variety of the material to be im- 
pressed. Apparently we are tending to regard education as a “proc- 
ess” analogous to being squeezed, pushed, pounded, pulled, pruned, 
or dyed . . . which indeed it now is, save for the occasional and till 
now largely empiric contributions of psychological insight. Since so 
many educators think in terms of the stamping mill it may be perti- 
nent or at least excusably impertinent—to note that those who build 
stamps, presses, and other elaborate machines of pressure, focus most 
of their attention on the nature of the material to be stamped, its mal- 
leability, hardness, and brittleness, etc. . . . From 1870 to 1940, 
while the population of the United States trebled, the college popula- 
tion increased thirty-fold. Scant wonder that most of the efforts dur- 


4 Alan Gregg, chairman, et al., The Place of Psychology in an Ideal 
University. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. 14-15. 
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ing such a huge expansion were directed to the mass process, to the 
curriculum and not to the individual recipient or to the factors that 
determine his capacity to take the imprint he is subjected to. 


VOCATIONAL VERSUS CULTURAL E;MPHASIS 


There is one point upon which teachers (particularly those in 
liberal arts colleges) and personnel workers seem to be in serious 
conflict. This point concerns the emphasis of some personnel 
workers upon occupational orientation as contrasted with other 
outcomes of education: intellectual growth, emotional maturity, 
social philosophy, and genuine interest in learning and scholarli- 
ness. This is not an appropriate place to trace the historical 
development of such conflicting emphases, but mention must be 
made of this misunderstanding of the personnel worker’s atti- 
tude toward the cultural outcomes of education. There is no 
quarrel with those who stress the desirability of providing cul- 
tural or liberal arts courses. Personnel workers are not anticul- 
tural; they are not advocates of limited Brotstudien. But the 
quarrel is with those educators who invoke the need for such 
courses as support for the rigid requirement that every student 
must take the same courses, cultural or otherwise. Personnel 
workers are no more opposed to making cultural growth the sole, 
or even the dominating, outcome of education than they are to 
any uniform and blanket requirement for every student. Rigid 
requirements in humanities courses are as much antithetic to the 
personnel point of view as are such requirements in vocational 
training. It is agreed that all students will profit greatly from 
cultural and intellectual training which may have no immediate 
value for occupations, even as it is agreed that colleges are more 
than mere training schools. But in the matter of acquiring cul- 
ture it is not a question of all or none but of how much and what 
kind is appropriate for each student. 

Moreover, personnel workers object to indiscriminate emphasis 
on the humanities for another reason. Too frequently, under 
the pretext of providing nonvocational training, some colleges 
have restricted their function to that of teaching only those stu- 
dents who are preparing for the professions or for the graduate 
school. This trend has resulted in the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of getting a cultural course in many fields of knowledge. 
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For example, students may have considerable difficulty in finding 
a cultural course in the sciences. The elementary courses are 
usually taught, not as cultural courses for informed laymen, but 
as technical and preparatory courses for pre-Ph.D.’s. When even 
liberal arts courses become geared chiefly, if not exclusively, 
to professional and graduate goals, then surely one may question 
the appropriateness of such courses as rigid requirements for stu- 
dents with other legitimate educational objectives. A similar 
criticism has been made by an educator who is a leading expo- 
nent of the general education movement. 
McGrath contends that: ® 


To a very large extent the curriculum in colleges of liberal arts has 
become as specialized as that of the medical school or the law school. 
Indeed, many courses in law, Evidences for example, have more of 
the characteristics of liberal studies than do many advanced courses 
in the liberal arts colleges. The original purposes of liberal education 
in preparing men and women for a free life which they would share 
with all their countrymen in a free society has been overshadowed 
by specialized vocational training. 


But significant gains have been made within the past few 
years in broadening and changing the previous emphasis to in- 
clude nonvocational courses. Counselors can and should join in 
full support of a program of general studies for all students which 
sets as its objectives the following: °® 


. . » general education should lead the student: 


1. To improve and maintain his own health and take his share of 
responsibility for protecting the health of others 


5 Earl J. McGrath, Toward General Education. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948, pp. 10-11. 

6 A Design for General Education, op. cit., pp. 14-15. Part III of this 
volume contains detailed statements of outcomes for each of these ten 
major objectives of teaching in general education courses. These objectives 
are classified under three headings: knowledge and understanding; skills 
and abilities; attitudes and appreciations. The student personnel worker will 
feel at home in studying these objectives, many of which are similar, and 
others identical, with some of those he seeks to help students achieve through 
counseling. Perhaps it is through the medium of general education that 
the student personnel worker may become an active, and coordinate member 
of the educational staff of an institution, thereby adding “instructional” 
duties to those of selection of students for instruction and “repairing” them 
when they break down in the classroom. 
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. To communicate through his own language in writing and 


speaking at the level of expression adequate to the needs of 
educated people 


. To attain a sound emotional and social adjustment through 


the enjoyment of a wide range of social relationship and the 
experience of working cooperatively with others 


. To think through the problems and to gain the basic orienta- 


tion that will better enable him to make a satisfactory family 
and marital adjustment 


. To do his part as an active and intelligent citizen in dealing 


with the interrelated social, economic, and political problems of 
American life and in solving the problems of postwar interna- 
tional reconstruction 


. To act in the light of an understanding of the natural phenom- 


ena in his environment in its implications for human society and 
human welfare, to use scientific methods in the solution of his 
problems, and to employ useful nonverbal methods of thought 
and communication 


. To find self-expression in literature and to share through litera- 


ture man’s experience and his motivating ideas and ideals 


. To find a means of self-expression in music and in the various 


visual arts and crafts, and to understand and appreciate art 
and music as reflections both of individual experience and of 
social patterns and movements 


. To practice clear and integrated thinking about the meaning 


and value of life 
To choose a vocation that will make optimum use of his talents 
and enable him to make an appropriate contribution to the 
needs of society 


But to turn back from general education to liberal arts em- 
phases (usually referred to in high school circles as the “college 
preparatory studies”), the personnel worker is not content with 
an overemphasis upon an aristocratic or leisure class concept of 
education.?. Thorndike,® in 1928, saw the fallacy in overempha- 
sizing professional and cultural education to the exclusion of 


7R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education, 1947, for a docu- 
mentation of the persistence throughout the ages of the domination over all 
education of this one narrow, but important, aspect of a fuller and com- 
prehensive educational program for all segments of a society of freemen. 

8E. L. Thorndike, E. O. Bregman, J. W. Tilton, and E. Woodyard, 
Adult Learning. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, p. 193. 
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more practical training. What he wrote of “productive labor” 
has been equally true of training for such useful work. 


Our theories about schooling, recreation, and the higher life are all 
somewhat blinded by an unscientific expectation that somebody will 
grow wheat and bake bread and make shoes and build railroads and 
manage factories by some such necessary order of nature as makes the 
sun shine and the rain fall. This blindness is often accompanied by a 
certain condescension, or even scorn, toward productive labor, which 
is perhaps a relic of the long centuries of idealization of the leisure 
class. There is a very real danger that schooling may unfit a com- 
munity to produce by itself its own necessities, and lead it to depend 
on industrial mercenaries imported to do all the dirty work. 


One more point should be made with regard to this conflict. 
Counselors have long contended that most students are vitally 
concerned lest their educational experience shall prove to be 
unrelated to adult responsibilities. Students say to each other 
(sometimes they even muster up courage to say it to the in- 
structor): “What good is all this stuff going to do me?” With- 
out appropriate orientation and counseling they frequently and 
unwisely insist that all teaching shall be directed toward imme- 
diately practical goals. To such students it is not meaningful 
for teachers to insist that knowledge yields its own satisfactions 
and rewards. Economic, financial, and family pressures often 
prevent the development of a desire for a leisure type of educa- 
tion without regard to its utility. The student insists that his 
efforts shall be directed toward an occupational goal, often too 
narrowly conceived as a practical job. In effect, the student is 
contending that “his occupational interests should serve to give 
integration and reality to his educational experience.” ® 

The motivating effect of an occupational goal is, therefore, a 
psychological condition which must be dealt with if the student 
is to become an active participant in the educational process. To 
attempt to force him to forget all practical affairs is to ignore his 
psychological make-up. A more effective method is to assist 
him, individually, to choose an achievable occupational goal 
which will satisfy his felt need. Then the student’s understand- 


9U.S. Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, February, 1938, p. 104. 

Archibald MacIntosh, “Why Students Drop Out.” Chap. 5, Behind 
the Academic Curtain. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
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ing may become broad enough to see the value of all phases of 
education as means to his vocational goal and also to other 
equally valid and satisfying values of a general and liberal edu- 
cation. When the student has thought through to a tentative 
solution of his vocational problem, then he may be more recep- 
tive to other values and outcomes of education. 


StupENT MorrTA.iry 


We tum now to another point of contact and conflict between 
teachers and personnel workers. This is the serious problem of 
student failures. The usual explanation for student failures 
given by the faculty is that students either do not possess, or 
fail to develop, serious study habits.*° 

That lack of interest in studies is often the cause of failure is 
quite apparent, but it is questionable logic, to say the least, 
which assigns this as the only, or primary, cause of student fail- 
ures. The remedy, by the way, which has usually been proposed 
is larger and stronger dosages of the same subjects which caused 
the lack of interest. As a matter of fact, this indifference of stu- 
dents is not the cause, but rather a symptom, of some more basic 
conditions. The underlying cause of the student’s attitude is 
often the failure on the part of the school authorities to provide 
a curriculum suited to the particular needs and basic interests of 


10 Frequently, college teachers in discussing student failures contrast 
present-day student life with the “golden age” when all students supposedly 
were serious and diligent in application to learning. Apropos of this yearn- 
ing for the past, Ford writes: “Now university presidents and deans of 
graduate schools taken singly and by themselves are quite cheerful com- 
panions and often give unconscious indications that they might have once 
qualified for membership in the Optimists Club. Taken together in a dis- 
cussion on the decline of scholarship and its eclipse by extracurricular 
activities, they are a lugubrious lot who ought to be lined up against a 
wailing wall in an appropriate garb of sack cloth and ashes. They are ap- 
parently firmly convinced that there were once good old days of undivided 
student devotion to bigger and better books, play without competition, and 
classrooms filled by inspiring teachers and eager rows of putative vale- 
dictorians and salutatorians. Those good old days, this golden age by some 
stretch of imagination or lapse of memory is fixed in time in about the years | 
when the speaker was in college.” Guy Stanton Ford, Cap and Gown Day 
address to the senior class of 19388 at the University of Minnesota. Minne- 
sota Chats, May 19, 1988. 
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the particular individual. But the usual retort to this contention 
is that the discipline resulting from strenuous effort at that which 
is unpleasant and difficult is an appreciable asset. This reply, 
however, smacks of a theory which has been discredited by both 
experience and psychological research. False psychology, how- 
ever, still persists in trotting out the old bogeyman of formal 
mental discipline. It would, indeed, be a bizarre situation if 
there were but one way of achieving mental development, in 
view of the known heterogeneity of human abilities with the 
concomitant predisposing tendency to differential types of tasks 
_ and interests. 

Standards by Failure. From the point of view of some teachers 
and administrators, the straightforward procedure of failing one- 
half of the students so as to motivate the others to work harder 
through fear of failure is a sensible thing to do. This indiscrim- 
inate flunking is based upon one or both of two assumptions: 
(1) that all students are capable of learning all things in the 
curriculum—a naive ignoring of the facts of student mortality and 
the distribution of ability in a student population; and (2) that 
the method of flunking is the only, or the best, way of dealing 
with students incapable of learning. 

As a matter of fact, if all students worked harder and got 
higher marks in examinations and if some form of the curve 
were still used in grading, then the distribution of marks would 
remain the same. As many of the students would flunk accord- 
ing to the higher standard as do now, and there would be no 
increase in the number of the “passed” or “officially successful” 
students.1+ | 

Moreover, as Hawkes asserts, a high rate of scholastic mor- 
tality does not necessarily guarantee that high academic stand- 
ards are being maintained. Improper or ineffective techniques 
of admission, for example, may cause a high incidence of scholas- 
tic failures.?? 

Selective Admissions and Placement. Many educators have 
urged that we select, before instruction, those students capable 
of achieving the restricted standard of scholarship set by the 

11E, G. Williamson, “The Decreasing Accuracy of Scholastic Predic- 
tions.” Journal of Educational Psychology, pp. 1-16, January, 1937. 

12 Herbert Hawkes, “College Administration.” A Quarter Century of 


Learning, 1904-1929. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931, p. 
179. 
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faculty.12 Such selection would be made on the basis of general 
and special aptitude for each course in terms of the amount 
known on the first day of class, e.g., the sectioning and placement 
procedures now used in English classes for freshmen. But such 
a procedure would require the use of yardsticks which were 
comparable from year to year, so that the standards could be 
maintained. Moreover, the yardsticks would need to be made 
meaningful and universal. 

As was indicated in the preceding section, in carrying out this 
proposal, an additional problem should be solved, viz., what to 
do with those students who do not meet the standards set up for 
admission to a particular subject or curriculum. Alternative cur- 
riculums for such students, who are not able to profit from the 
standard curriculum, should be provided. Moreover, allowance 
must be made for corrections of errors in classification and 
for diversion of some students. 

Such a selection proposal assumes that teaching may be effec- 
tive if students are first selected and then sectioned in classes 
in terms of their capacity and readiness to learn. However, we 
know that there are causes of failure other than the lack of ability. 
For instance, there are numerous distractions which prevent 
optimum learning. These distractions include worries about 
finances and vocational choice, social and family relations, in- 
effective study habits, unwholesome recreations, adolescent re- 
volt against regulations and adult restrictions, and emotional 
conflicts concerning religious and philosophical questions. The 
emotional background and attitude which the student brings to 
his classroom may be such as to defeat the most skillful and 
inspiring lecturing. Unless the student is psychologically recep- 
tive, there will be no learning despite the quality of teaching. 

We cannot solve this problem of ineffective learning or of 
student indifference by dismissing it with a retort that it is not 
our business as teachers to coddle students—that they are grown- 
up people and must assume the responsibilities of adults.* Nor 


13 J, B. Johnston, Scholarship and Democracy. New York: Appleton—Cen- 
tury—Crofts, Inc., 1937. 

14 One college teacher, possibly interested in colleges only as research 
stations and training schools for professional and graduate schools, has 
stated this point of view succinctly: “It seems to me that the best service 
that can be rendered a student is to let him sink or swim without too much 
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do we discharge our responsibility by passing, and rigidly en- 
forcing, regulations and requirements with a callous attitude of 
“take it or leave it.” 

Coffman has contended that such a policy of negative guid- 
ance is not defensible as a policy for higher education: * 


Recently I received a letter outlining the policy of another univer- 
sity with regard to the admission and elimination of students. It 
stated that this institution, because it is a state institution, admits all 
high school graduates without question but that it has adopted a 
deliberate policy of failing them by the hundreds for the purpose of 
eliminating large numbers. This to my mind is little short of criminal. 
~ It indicates a woeful lack of responsibility and a complete disregard of 
the obligations of the institution to the vast number of students. 


Importance of Attitudes. Students are still adolescents, and 
educators cannot act upon the assumption that they are as eager 
to learn as we are to teach. We do not discharge our full respon- 
sibility as teachers unless and until we have done everything 
within our power to arouse the desire to learn. There is rea- 
son to believe that, if we devoted more effort to the cultivation 
of this desire to learn and to the alleviation of distractions from 
learning, our teaching would be far more effective than it is at 
present. Optimum learning is possible only when the desire to 
learn is fostered by sympathetic relations with teachers, by the 
alleviation of emotional distractions, and by the selection of stu- 
dents capable of profiting from teaching. Otherwise we have 
only esoteric teaching of subject matter and not effective and 
satisfying learning. 

The following testimony from Neidlinger ?*® of Dartmouth in- 
dicates the importance of attitudes and other personal adjust- 


paternalism.” Armin O. Leuschner, “Research as a Function of Univer- 
sities.” Sigma Xi Quarterly, Vol. XXV, p. 72, June, 1937. Such a point of 
view is similar to that expressed by Friedrich Paulsen in The German Univer- 
sities and University Study. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 
Paulsen genuinely believed, however, in the social obligation of the Ger- 
man universities to train the nation’s future leaders and also in the sound- 
ness of youth’s self-responsibility as a method of stimulating personal de- 
velopment. 

15 Lotus D. Coffman, The State University—Its Work and Its Problems. 
(A selection from addresses delivered between 1921 and 1933.) Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934, p. 90. 

16 MacIntosh, op. cit., p. 62. 
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ment factors, even under conditions of restrictive range of schol- 
astic aptitude: “In colleges such as Dartmouth and other New 
England colleges which are very selective in admissions, almost 
no one fails because of lack of ability. Failures result from lack 
of interest, misdirected energy, inability to adjust to freedom 
from home or equivalent supervision, and temperament.” 

The following table is interpreted by MacIntosh as evidence 
of the effect of highly selective admissions practices of 276 col- 
leges studied upon the incidence of scholastic failure: 17 


Loss, by 
Classification Percentages 
Junior collewexs teiee ewe aii o eaine eR eames whence a2i1 
Men’s colleges (over 1,000 students).................0000. 37.0 
Women’s colleges (less than 1,000 students)............... 45.2 
Women’s colleges (over 1,000 students)................... 50.6 
Men’s colleges (less than 1,000 students).................. 55.5 
‘Coeducational institutions (less than 1,000 students)....... Soe 
Coeducational institutions (more than 1,000 students)...... ObaL 


MacIntosh ?® states that: 


. . . it does not seem surprising that the largest percentage of loss 
should occur in the large coeducational institutions, where the ad- 
missions policy, from the nature of the case, cannot be nearly so selec- 
tive as in a smaller college and where the fact of the large college 
population presents complicated problems in the guidance and direct- 
ing of the students. 


In support of this line of thought, a new set of observational 
and experimental findings is available to test our dictum that 
attitudes do make a difference in scholastic achievement. Re- 
ports from American colleges and from abroad, all testify to the 
significance of another factor—intensity of war veterans’ motiva- 
tion to make up for lost time, to complete their training as 
quickly as possible and get into a job. In a carefully structured 
scientific sampling of the adjustments of veterans enrolled in 
universities and colleges in all sections of the country, Strom *° 
found the following reports from veterans themselves: 


17 [bid., p. 68. 

18 Ibid., p. 69. 

19 Ralph J. Strom, director, Study of Disabled Veterans in Colleges and 
Universities. American Council on Education Studies, Bulletin No. 2, p. 1. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, Mar. 15, 1948. 
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60 per cent thought their attitudes toward their education differed 
from those of nonveteran students, 

46 per cent thought the veteran students were “more serious and 
sincere” than were nonveteran students. 

20 per cent thought the veteran students were “more mature and 
settled.” 

19 per cent thought the veteran students were “more practical” and 
had a “more definite goal.” 

12 per cent thought that “time means more” to the veteran student. 

17 per cent thought that veteran students “better realize the value 
of education” than do nonveteran students. 


Observation and report from the teachers of veteran students 
tend to agree almost universally with the above reports of the 
veterans themselves. In fact, it might not be inaccurate to sur- 
mise that this is one of the few, if not the only, time in eight 
centuries of higher education in western civilization that nearly 
all of the faculty happily feel that classes are populated with 
sufficiently serious students.?° 

But the unanimity of these observations and reports from 
teachers and students alike with respect to their seriousness and 
fullness of effort does not necessarily mean that veteran students 
achieve scholastically at a higher level than do nonveteran stu- 
dents. Yes, they undoubtedly seem to work harder but it re- 
mains to be proved that they achieve correspondingly with such 
intensity of effort. However, the few available scientific studies 
made with carefully paired control groups “indicate a small but 
significant superiority of the student veteran over his non-veteran 
counterpart.” 21. Hanson and Paterson found that the same 
veteran students earned, on the average, about three-fourths of 
a letter grade (e.g., from D+ to C+) in the postwar period as 
compared with the prewar period.?? If additional studies yield 


20 Similar reports come from England. See “Universities in Transition” in 
Magazine of the Future (a British publication), Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 53-60, 
January, 1948. See also School and Society, Vol. LXV, No. 1689, May 10, 
1947. \ 

21 Norman Garmezy and Jean M. Crose, “A Comparison of the Academic 
Achievement of Matched Groups of Veteran and Non-veteran Freshmen at 
the University of Iowa.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XLI, No. 7, 
pp. 547-550, March, 1948. 

22 Louis M. Hansen and Donald G. Paterson, “Scholastic Achievement of 
Veterans.” School and Society, Vol. 69, pp. 195-197, Mar. 12, 1949. 
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similar results, we may conclude that attitudes do make a dif- 
ference in scholarship. 

To return from a discussion of the effect upon effort and 
achievement in veterans to the importance of attitudes in civilians, 
we draw upon experiences in industry. The importance of atti- 
tudes from the standpoint of the efficiency of the school system 
is clearly indicated by analogous researches in the field of indus- 
trial efficiency showing the relationship between attitudes and in- 
dustrial output, or amount of work done. With a number of girls 
working in the Western Electric factory, the factors of wages, rest 
periods, shorter working days, free lunches, and other working 
conditions were varied experimentally with little or no resulting 
increase in efficiency. But when an improved psychological atti- 
tude toward the work was inculcated, efficiency and production 
increased from 38 to 50 per cent, and the output continued on this 
high level. Strong described the results of the experiment in 
these words: ”8 


A relationship of confidence and friendliness has been established 
with these girls to such an extent that practically no supervision is 
required. In the absence of any drive or urge whatsoever they can 
be depended upon to do their best. They say that they have no sen- 
sation of working faster now than under the previous conditions, and 
that their greatly increased production has been accomplished with- 
out any conscious effort on their part. Comment after comment from 
the girls indicates that they have been relieved of the nervous tension 
under which they previously worked. ‘They have ceased to regard 
the man in charge as a “boss.” Specific and individual studies which 
were made prove for these girls what you know about yourself—that 
you can work more efficiently in a contented frame of mind than you 
can when your mind is in a turmoil of worry, fear or discontent. You 
don’t know exactly what it is that makes you produce more; neither 
do these girls. Yet they have a feeling that their increased produc- 
tion is in some way related to the distinctly freer, happier, and more 
pleasant working environment. 


This research study shows that the mental attitude of the 
worker toward the supervisor is perhaps the biggest factor gov- 


23 F. K. Strong, Jr., “Aptitudes versus Attitudes in Vocational Guidance.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XVIII, p. 511, August, 1934. For the 
complete report of these experiments see F. J. Roethlisberger and William 
Dickson, Management and the Worker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 
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erning the employee’s efficiency. Industry, as a consequence, 
is emphasizing morale in addition to the selection and training 
of employees. It may well be that similar conditions would oper- 
ate in education to produce optimum learning. __ 

If the teachers want to continue with the present curriculum, 
which they have a right to decide to do, then they should make 
certain that they get the kind of students who can absorb what 
they want to teach and who want to learn what is being taught, 
instead of accepting almost every student who thinks he wants 
that kind of curriculum and failing those who do not or cannot 
learn. In a state-supported system this wholesale failing is not 
politic, fair to taxpayers, or consonant with any acceptable phil- 
osophy of education. Especially is this true when a more effec- 
tive method is available to do what the faculty want done, viz., 
to select students who can absorb what is taught and to adapt 
what is taught to individual abilities and needs. — 

Personnel Workers as Mediators. A more ethical procedure 
would be to select only those students who show promise of suc- 
ceeding in absorbing what the faculty want to provide in the 
curriculum and by making certain that potentialities are realized 
through attempts to remove distractors from learning and through 
effective motivation. One cannot censure low-aptitude students 
if they are unable to absorb a curriculum set up for high-aptitude 
students. Personnel procedures should be used to divert these 
low-aptitude students to special curriculums pitched to their 
potentialities of learning.** 

It must be pointed out, however, that selection of students for 
enrollment in school or college will not, per se, obviate the need 
for counseling and for other techniques of individualization of 
mass education. If students are selected on the basis of a test 
of scholastic aptitudes, there still exists a tremendous range of 


24 Such a program for an arts college has been described and evaluated 
by Johnston, op. cit. 

William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The Student and His Knowledge. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938, 
Bulletin 29. 

See also Archibald MaclIntosh’s report of a survey of 276 colleges with 
respect to this and other educational problems. Op. cit. 

Ben Wood and Ralph Haefner, Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1948. 
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interests, motives, emotions, cultural background, and other fac- 
tors which determine academic success. It is impossible to secure 
an absolutely homogeneous class of students. Selection may re- 
duce the range of individual differences, but teachers must still 
deal with individuality by means of counseling and individualized 
teaching techniques. High-aptitude students need counseling as 
much as do those with low aptitude, although for different reasons 
and with different problems. For this reason, a school or college 
is not justified in enforcing uniform curricular requirements with 
regard to general education. Minimum requirements may be en- 
forced, but not uniform requirements, since each student achieves 
scholastic success by means of the growth of his own individuality 
and not by imitative growth according to an inflexible standard. 
A multiplicity of curricular resources and a flexibility in teach- 
ing techniques (not merely lectures or tutorial conferences), as 
well as adequate personnel services, are necessary conditions for 
effective education. There is no one technique in education 
which will be effective for all students or for all types of student 
problems. 

Student personnel work meets the educational problems arising 
from varying ability and diversity of interests among students. 
It is not, as some subject-centered persons contend, a concession 
to the lack of ability of students. It is rather the necessary con- 
comitant of an education devoted to learning to live as a “whole.” 

In realizing educational objectives, it has sometimes been as- 
sumed that personnel workers want to usurp the prerogative of 
the faculty to determine what is to be taught and which students 
shall pass. As a matter of fact, the personnel worker wants no 
educational authority except to provide technical assistance so as 
to realize the optimum adjustment between the student and his 
educational responsibilities. The personnel worker believes that 
he has available certain techniques which will make possible the 
realization of desirable educational objectives. Likewise, the 
personnel worker wants to assist the student to achieve educa- 
tional goals which are commensurate with his potentialities. If 
the student gets into the wrong course and fails, then there has 
been a mistake somewhere; surely one cannot blame the student 
if he has made a poor selection, since he himself does not know 
enough about his own abilities and about the abilities required 
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by the faculty in their courses, to say beforehand whether he has 
the proper requisites.” 

At times, the personnel worker will differ with the faculty as 
to the methods and procedures for realizing the faculty’s goals 
and as to which individuals have the abilities to attain those 
goals. In such cases, the solution is found by experimentation 
and tryout. The faculty is not infallible; neither is the personnel 
worker. But the scientific method has yielded. results in other 
fields, and the personnel worker is gambling that it will yield 
results in aiding students in the educational system and in min- 
imizing waste of human resources. 

It was not until the trend toward individualization of educa- 
tion became articulate that we saw what is the function of per- 
sonnel work in education. If we accept the thesis that educa- 
tion can be effective only when students choose those types of 
education which are consonant with their educability and in- 
terests, then the possible integration becomes apparent. Per- 
sonnel procedures, then, are one type of technique for the ad- 
justment of educational resources to the possibilities, aptitudes, 
and interests of the student. 


NECESSARY SCHOLASTIC STANDARDS 


The problem of what to do with personnel procedures and 
tests developed in the past few decades has puzzled not only 
college administrators and teachers but personnel workers as well. 


25 Personnel workers do not assume that guidance can “save”—educa- 
tionally and vocationally—every student from maladjustment and failure, or 
that no student can succeed, or choose vocational and educational goals, 
without guidance. It would be fully as irrational to assume such an attitude 
as it would be for a doctor to hazard the claim that he can cure all patients 
or prevent all diseases and ailments by medication, by surgery, or by pre- 
ventive health examinations. It is contended, however, that the cost of 
student mortality and maladjustment is so serious, and so detrimental to 
effective educational measures, that every student would do well to make 
more certain of his future by seeking assistance. Even though counseling 
is less than perfect in its diagnosis and prognosis—much as is the medical 
profession—yet it is more frequently correct than the irrational hopes, the 
blindness to limitations in educability, and the aimless treading in the foot- 
steps of some successful and idealized adult which we often meet in the 
dreams of uncritical youth. . 
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McConn’s statement of the integration and coordination of these 
procedures indicates a solution to the problem of academic stand- 
ards: 26 | 


As has already been emphasized, Standards—meaning bookish 
standards and high bookish standards—are fine for those for whom 
they are fine; for boys and girls and young men and women posses- 
sing a superior degree of scholastic or bookish ability. Our grievous 
error in this matter of Standards was merely that we conceived of a 
single standard uniformly applicable to the whole school population. 

Plainly, then, what we need is more standards: many highly dif- 
ferentiated and carefully graded standards, adapted to as many kinds 
of capacity and as many levels of attainment as we can identify in the 
children actually in our schools. Each of the new differentiated 
standards would naturally—like our present Standards—carry its ap- 
propriate prescription or indication of subject matter or kind and 
method of instruction and its own norms of excellence. All should be 
given equal sanction, and to each should be accorded its appropriate 
prestige. Thus, and thus only, shall we succeed in bringing to all 
children those benefits—first rate facilities and feasible goals and suc- 
cessful and happy attainment—which our old Uniform Standards 
sought to bring to all but have actually brought only to one limited 
group, namely, those who are in some degree bookishly superior. . . . 

In short, under a differentiated educational system, adapted to all 
classifiable kinds and degrees of individual differences, the old major 
role of examinations—the maintenance of standards—will remain, but 
will become minor. The emergent major role of examining is clearly 
guidance; in which process we shall employ both achievement tests 
and all those other, new kind of tests (of general intelligence, special 
aptitude, interest, and personality) for which ... we have been 
unable so far to find any very clear use in schools. We can see now 
that the reason we have been unable to make much use of these other 
tests is that even when we have their results and recognize those re- 
sults as valid in the individual case we can seldom, under our present 
rigid system, do anything about them, so far at least as school pro- 
grams are concerned. 


McConn properly makes several qualifications of the principle 
laid down in the foregoing. In bar, medical, or other professional 
examinations where the one-standard tests bring a large per- 
centage of failures, he does not argue for the abolition of such 


26 Max McConn, “Examinations Old and New; Their Uses and Abuses.” 
Educational Record, Vol. XVI, pp. 884-385, October, 1935. 
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standards or the passing of those who fail. Rather, he suggests 
that: 7? 


. . the incompetence of nearly all the failures should have been dis- 
covered long before they reached the professional examination and 
the candidates steered into other fields—not encouraged or permitted 
to waste their time and money in prolonged preparation for such a 
final defeat. The unsuccessful candidate in a bar examination, for 
example, has commonly had nineteen years of general and special 
schooling. What blank ignorance of our pupils or bland unconcern 
with their purposes and welfare is revealed by the fact that through 
nearly two decades nobody noticed that he lacked the capabilities 
to make a lawyer, or, having noted this circumstance, concerned him- 
self with it! 


The foregoing justification of professional examinations applies 
also to examinations for promotions and graduation in profes- 
sional schools since it is necessary in the interest of the public 
to select only the most competent individuals. Of course, we 
must admit that the endowed colleges and private secondary and 
elementary schools have the right to choose their clientele and to 
limit their facilities to the use of the “bookishly superior” only, 
if they so desire. 

However, it is evident that these privately managed and main- 
tained institutions should be certain that their selective standards- 
maintaining procedures have the highest possible reliability for 
individual prognosis. At present the reliability of these pro- 
cedures used even in many privately endowed colleges is de- 
plorably low. Only about one-half of those who enter in any 
September will be graduated four years later.2® This clearly 
shows—even if we make all possible allowance for discontinu- 
ance because of ill-health, financial difficulties, etc., that many 
students are admitted without reliable evidence of their ability 
to do the required work and, furthermore, that some are unfairly 
ejected, whereas measurements more reliable than instructors’ 
marks would have permitted them to remain. 

Obligation of Public Institutions. Although private schools 
may have a right to set up arbitrary standards, the situation is 
quite different in the case of all those institutions of learning 


27 [bid., p. 886. 
28 MacIntosh, op. cit. 
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which are maintained and administered under state control for 
the benefit of the general public. Obviously, an institution can- 
not fulfill its obligation to the general public when it provides for 
only one type of individual and denies its benefits to those who 
do not meet the requirements of an arbitrary uniform standard. 
Democratic education must be measured rather by the adequacy 
with which it serves the multiplicity of students’ abilities. How 
can education for citizenship in a democracy be acquired by stu- 
dents who are failed, demoted, or ejected as a result of arbitrary 
one-standard examinations? Democratic education must there- 
fore be multiform, not uniform and its effectiveness must be meas- 
ured by examinations to see how well it fits the students, not the 
students measured to see how well they fit a rigid pattern. 

The tax-supported state universities and colleges are included 
in the category of public education, and these institutions find 
themselves in a dilemma with regard to standards. Either by the 
operation of law, or by public opinion, they are prone to admit 
more students from the lower ranks of scholarship in public 
schools than do private colleges. Yet many university administra- 
tions and faculties still cling to the established standards, re- 
gardless of the varying kinds and degrees of ability represented 
in the army of graduates that annually come from the high schools 
to knock for admission at the door of the university.*® The course 
usually pursued to solve the dilemma is to admit most of those 
who apply, but to effect elimination of students by maintaining 
standards which the “noncollege material” cannot meet. 

The Professors’ Dilemma. This dilemma plagues only those 
administrators who feel bound to imitate the endowed schools 
which set up standards to suit the particular purposes of the 
endower and are not obligated to serve the general public. It 
is taken for granted that a tax-supported university shall offer 
training for the “bookishly superior” and that it shall maintain 
such standards in its professional schools as will guarantee com- 
petent professional services to society. The strange thing is that 
it is not taken for granted equally that, since the institution is sup- 
ported by all the citizens, it should offer such training as may be 
absorbed with profit by a wider range of talents. In fact, a public 
tax-supported school which trains only a few of those who desire 


29 Johnston, op. cit. 
MacIntosh, op. cit. 
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its facilities lays itself open to the accusation of getting money 
under false pretenses. 

Reports of comprehensive developments of curriculums and in- 
structional techniques adapted to other than the “bookish” stu- 
dents are found in the following: 


Ruth E. Eckert, Outcomes of General Education: An Appraisal of 
the General College Program. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1948. 

Committee on Educational Research, University of Minnesota, The 
Effective General College Curriculum as Revealed by Examina- 
tions. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 

Ivol Spafford et al., Building a Curriculum for General Education: 
A Description of the General College Program. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 

Cornelia T. Williams, These We Teach: A Study of General College 
Students. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 


To continue with the professors’ dilemma, personnel workers 
maintain that public educational institutions do not fulfill their 
obligation by admitting and then ejecting students. One cause 
of this conflict between personnel work and administrators lies 
in the fact that the training of other than students with bookish 
talents often does not fit into the faculty’s conception of the func- 
tion of a college. Moreover, the faculty frequently conceives its 
function primarily to be research and the teaching of subjects 
on the assumption that all students want to take advanced work 
in the teacher’s specialty. Those students who are not capable or 
do not want to become research specialists, or learners of the 
higher intellectual things, are failed, sometimes with the callous 
advice to turn to'plowing, fishing, or selling. There is no place for 
such persons in the intellectual aristocracy. 

Personnel Work and Standards. It must be emphasized at this 
point that personnel workers do not seek to lower academic 
standards. Every personnel worker knows that society must be 
protected from incompetent workers in every occupation and es- 
pecially in the professions. Personnel workers want to contribute 
to the selection of only the ablest for each occupation—but not 
merely by flunking the unfit. Counseling before the selection of 
courses of study is the method proposed. Let the standards be 
set for each curriculum, and personnel work will function to help 
maintain that standard by guiding able pupils into it. But let 
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the standards be determined not solely by vote of faculty mem- 
bers uninformed as to the level of ability required; rather let the 
content of the curriculum be consonant with the materials needed 
by students once they are at work in occupations. The curricu- 
lum should not be geared solely to the ability and needs of those 
capable students who do seek professional training or graduate 
work for the Ph.D. There should be some place in the curriculum 
for those capable students who want four years of cultural courses 
but who are now forced to register in preprofessional or pre- 
graduate courses. The academic standards should be high, but 
in keeping with the recognition that colleges function to do more 
then prepare students for the graduate and professional schools. 


SUMMARY 


Following the conflicts of impersonalism versus personalism on 
the one hand, and mass versus individualized instruction on the 
other, student personnel work has recently emerged as a meth- 
odology for dealing with students individually in the context of 
institutional life. In a real sense this movement has aided in the 
resolving of the two conflicts described in the preceding chapter. 
How to find and aid the individual student without isolating him 
from his fellow students—that is the point of view and task of 
student personnel workers. 

In this chapter, for purposes of illustrating the nature of per- 
sonnel work, certain aspects of personnel work were applied to 
an analysis of educational practices and programs. Special at- 
tention was given to the usefulness of student personnel tech- 
niques in increasing the effectiveness of classroom instruction 
through more careful selection and sectioning of students. At- 
tention was also given to the ways in which counseling and other 
personnel services could be profitably used to reduce and prevent 
scholastic mortality and failures. 


Chapter 5. AN OUTLINE OF CLINICAL 
COUNSELING 


The work of clinical counselors has been divided into six steps: + 
analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, counseling (treatment), 
and follow-up. Analysis refers to the collection from a variety 
of sources of data which provide for an adequate understanding 
of the student. Synthesis refers to the summarizing and organiz- 
ing of the data from analysis in such a manner as to reveal the 
student’s assets, liabilities, adjustments, and maladjustments. A 
case history or cumulative record form may be used to summarize 
the mass of data about the student’s life, and test scores are sum- 
marized on a profile or psychograph. Diagnosis refers to the end 
result of diagnosing; it is the clinician’s conclusions concerning 
the characteristics and causes of the problems exhibited by the 
student. Prognosis refers to the clinician’s statement, or predic- 
tion, of the future development of the student’s problem, i.e., 
whether he will readjust or what will be the probable outcome 
of a choice of a particular course of study. It is a statement of 
the implications and probable future development of the student’s 
adjustments. Counseling refers to the steps taken by the student 
and by the counselor to bring about adjustment and readjustment. 
The final step im clinical work, follow-up, includes what the cli- 
nician does to assist the student with new problems, with recur- 
rences of the original problems, and what is done to determine 
the effectiveness of counseling. 

Clinical counseling as embraced in the above steps differs from 
other types of counseling in certain essential respects. It differs 
from group guidance classes in the obvious features of its in- 
dividualization. But its differences from “advising” are more 


1E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Work, An Out- 
line of Clinical Procedures. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1937, Chap. 6, pp. 168-183. 
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subtle since they have to do with the thoroughness, depth, and 
validity of understanding of the student and with the subtleties 
and greater effectiveness of relationship therapy and other treat- 
ment techniques. In general, clinical counseling differs from 
traditional counseling in these respects: ? 


(a) The more exhaustive data including those collected in the inter- 
view, by means of tests, by anecdotal reports from teachers, and by 
case-work methods; (b) the more critical review of these data re- 
gardless of their source—test scores are not accepted any less critically 
than are opinions and observations of students, teachers, and parents; 
(c) the attempts to encompass all data as opposed to overemphasis 
upon an unfavorable behavior incident or a high test score—negative 
halos are balanced against positive halos; and (d) the diagnosing or 
“teasing out” from relevant and irrelevant data of an interpretation 
which will be more valid, meaningful, and complete. 


These characteristics of clinical counseling should be stressed to 
offset the prevalent practice of merely collecting data through inter- 
views and tests with the naive expectation that such data will inter- 
pret themselves. So much attention has been devoted to the analyti- 
cal procedure of collecting data that stress must be placed upon the 
other steps. It is in respect to the interpretation of data that clinical 
counseling differs most from ordinary counseling.® 


A Flexible Sequence. In actual clinical practice, these steps do 
not necessarily follow in sequence; moreover, the counselor pro- 
ceeds at a different pace for each problem exhibited by the stu- 
dent. He may be counseling a student’s emotional problem at 
the same time that he is diagnosing a vocational problem. In 
other cases, a vocational problem may “clear up” through the 
counseling of an associated emotional problem. Obviously, the 
clinician uses a flexible procedure rather than adhering rigidly 
to a sequence of procedures. Every student must be dealt with 
in that way which produces the optimum results. The clinician 
has so immersed himself, through experience, in the techniques of 
his art that he uses them as resources in terms of the way the 
case “breaks.” 

We usually think of counseling as a process, for example, with 
respect to the choosing of an occupation which supposedly begins 

2E. G. Williamson, “The Clinical Method of Guidance.” Review of 


Educational Research, April, 1989, pp. 214~217. 
8 Tbid., p. 215. 
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at the time of junior high school and is thought to end at the time 
of the completion of the training and the securing of the first job. 
Such a rigid sequence is not found in real cases. Counseling, in a 
sense, seems to be recapitulated, repeated, reversed, and other- 
wise reordered in new forms and with various stages of complete- 
ness with respect to the six steps, and on many occasions, from 
the beginning of junior high school until the individual is well 
advanced into maturity. And sometimes, even at the time of re- 
tirement from a position at age 60 or 65, vocational guidance is 
needed again in a modified or even a completely new form. Thus 
it is that counseling is a process, and as is true of all processes, 
it frequently reverses itself and reorders itself. To emphasize 
this point we shall discuss these possible new groupings of the 
steps of diagnosis and counseling and introduce the noncoun- 
seling function of training. We do this to illustrate the many pos- 
sible reorderings and regroupings of these functions, using voca- 
tional guidance as our example in this discussion. 

In discussing the interrelatedness of diagnosis, counseling, and 
training in vocational guidance, we shall identify six types or ex- 
amples of interrelations. The first of these is the incompleteness 
of any single part of the total process. In our discussion of diag- 
nosis, for example, we speak of it as though it were isolated and 
completely separated from the subsequent step of training. In 
like manner, we seem to imply that training is a process that pro- 
ceeds in one direction of continuous progress from the initial to 
the final stages. Such is not true, and our discussion should not 
mask the incompleteness of any single isolated part in this whole 
process. 

Second, the schematic sequence of diagnosis, counseling, and 
training belies the actual conditions in which the sequence may 
be reversed or may appear in some other order. Instead of 1-2-3, 
it may be 3-2-1 or 2-1-3 or 1-3-2, whichever sequence is appro- 
priate to the individual, his adjustment, and his understanding of 
adjustment, at the time of counseling. We referred above to an 
individual who has completed his formal training and his formal 
work experience and is ready for occupational retirement. Usu- 
ally such a person does not wish to retire to a state of complete in- 
activity with the assumption that he has completed his life ad- 
justment process. Rather does he desire a reappraisal of his 
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potentialities for new adjustment following retirement. This 
means then that, instead of completing the counseling process 
with step 8, the 1-2-3 sequence begins all over again, but in a 
greatly modified form due to advanced age, full maturity of ex- 
periences, desire for a change, and similar new factors which were 
not present when the original diagnosis was made years previ- 
ously. 

This leads us to our third characteristic of the process of coun- 
seling, namely, the necessity of repeating the diagnosis, counsel- 
ing and training at different stages of the individual’s adjustment 
and maturity; and, indeed, the sequence may be repeated several 
times during the individual’s initial training program. For ex- 
ample, a student may have been diagnosed and counseled and 
then begun to acquire training in mechanical engineering courses, 
only to discover that the original diagnosis was not adequate or 
accurate; that he had been miscounseled or, at least, that he had 
not accepted the counseling; and that he must start all over again, 
even though he had already gone through the 1-2-3 sequence. 

Fourth, the recapitulation of the 1-2-3 sequence in subsequent 
periods of the client’s life may be caused by new factors such as 
new physical or psychological disabilities, economic dislocations, 
changes of basic interests, changes of family relationships and re- 
quirements, or similar factors. Not infrequently, for example, 
the counselor finds that an individual who has completed training, 
or at least has completed the initial stages of training, must set 
aside an accurate and valid diagnosis of aptitudes and interests 
because of the disabilities resulting from an automobile accident. 

This leads to our fifth characteristic of the process of counsel- 
ing with respect to the interdependence of the three steps for the 
purpose of establishing the validity of each. The diagnosis of 
aptitudes and interests is always tentative until after the indivi- 
dual has proceeded through subsequent experiences of training 
and other phases of adjustment to determine whether the original 
diagnosis and prognosis were sufficiently accurate to be satis- 
fying to the individual. In this sense all steps are tentative 
formulations subject to the validity test of the individual’s own 
experiences; i.¢., ultimately the validity of all diagnosis is to be 
found in the individual's subsequent experiences. 

The sixth aspect of the interrelations is the future reference 
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associated with diagnosis and counseling. The fundamental pur- 
pose of diagnosis and counseling in junior high schools is not to 
complete the case record with a definite vocational and personal 
objective formulated by the individual and accepted by him at 
the verbal level of behavior. The purpose is rather to see that 
the individual perceives the interrelationships of all these meth- 
ods and processes as the initial steps in a lifetime sequence of re- 
adjustments and new adjustments. ‘This means that the in- 
dividual must learn how he may weigh his varied subsequent 
experiences in testing them against his original understanding of 
himself. 

These six aspects of the interrelations of diagnosis, counseling, 
and training in vocational guidance illustrate some of the many 
ways in which our six steps in clinical counseling may occur, in 
actual practice, in various combinations and sequences. Other 
illustrations of this principle of flexibility in counseling will ap- 
pear in our discussions of other types of problems. 


THE ROLES oF COUNSELOR AND COUNSELEE 


As Bordin has indicated,‘ one of the current issues in coun- 
seling concerns the part to be played by client and by counselor in 
the interview. Our conception of clinical counseling will be ex- 
plained further by a discussion of this topic. That each has an 
important role to play is self-evident. But it is not universally 
agreed as to the nature of the different role of each. The non- 
directivists have strictly defined the counselor’s role in such terms 
as “acceptance” and “reflection of attitudes.” To sharpen the 
perception of their concept of the role of the counselor, they have 
used the following terms to define what the nondirective coun- 
selor is not: “interpretive,” “suggestive,” “reasoning,” “persuasive,” 
“probing,” “passing judgment,” and similar words. 

The nondirectivists further define the counselor’s role nega- 
tively by stating that the counselor must feel a deep respect for 
the client's individuality and for his capacity to solve his own ad- 
justment problems and allow him to organize his efforts in the 

4E. S. Bordin, “Counseling Points of View—Non-directive and Others.” 


E. G. Williamson, editor, Trends in Student Personnel Work. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
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sympathetic and permissive atmosphere of a nondirective coun- 
seling interview. The role of the counselor, therefore, involves: 


1. Feeling warm and sympathetic respect for the client 

2. Defining the counseling relationship in terms so that the client 
will really come to believe that he can come or go as he chooses 
and can express any attitudes he wishes, positive or negative, 
toward himself or toward the counselor or others 

8. Reflecting and clarifying for the client his own attitudes toward 
himself as long as he wishes to use the counselor for such clari- 
fying reflections of his own ego attitudes 


The reader will perceive at once that the roles, as here over- 
simply defined, classify nondirective counseling as one of the 
therapeutic types of counseling as contrasted with other counsel- 
ing techniques used in vocational guidance, educational guidance, 
and other types of counseling. Therapy refers to the “treatment,” 
“curing, “alleviation,” “remediation,” or “curative care” of some 
nonnormal condition. Since the days of Janet, Charcot, Freud, 
and their myriad followers, many methods and techniques have 
been proposed and used to “cure” nonnormal and pathological 
emotional disturbances. Appel reviews many of these methods 
of treatment, and the reader would do well to reorient himself 
in this development of psychotherapeutic techniques and meth- 
ods.5 All these techniques and methods have sought to aid the 
“sick” individual to “unify” and “integrate” his conflicting or dif- 
fused and confused attitudes and valuations of himself and others. 
The methods have also sought to help the client to perceive what 
it is that is “blocking” his adjustments and to get “insight” into 
the underlying emotional “causes” of his difficulties. 

Few of the methods have sought to aid the counselor to diag- 
nose or understand the causes of the client's difficulties.© The 
measure of the therapy was not the counselor's diagnostic ac- 
curacy of understanding of causes, but rather it was the client's 
insight into his own condition and its causes. It was assumed, 
with a wealth of supporting clinical experience, that such insight 


5 Kenneth E. Appel, “Psychiatric Therapy.” J. McV. Hunt, editor, Per- 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1944, Chap. 34. 

6 William U. Snyder, “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Counsel- 
ing.” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, p. 337, July, 1947. 
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on the part of the client would serve to integrate his conflicting 
self-roles and thus to “cure” or alleviate his emotional condition. 

Thus we see that the counselor’s role in therapy of all types, 
not just the nondirective, was that of a catalytic agent directed to 
set and maintain the stage or conditions necessary for the coun- 
selee to achieve insight and, it was assumed, therefore, control 
of himself. Necessarily, in this type of counseling the artistry of 
the counselor in setting conditions of “warmth” and “permissive- 
ness are most important conditions for effective curative therapy. 
It is of little importance, so it is contended, that the counselor 
shall perceive and understand the client’s condition; he needs only 
to set up a friendly universe which will encourage the client to 
“accept” himself as he hitherto has been unable to do. Once this 
has been accomplished, the counselor has no more functions or 
roles to perform. 

Now there is a second general type of counseling which be- 
gins with a different starting point and develops a quite differ- 
ent methodology. We refer to our previously outlined six steps 
derived from a clinical methodology of a more scientific rather 
than curative type of counseling. Essentially, we are beginning 
to see that the two systems are designed to be appropriate and 
effective with different types of problems. But in some respects 
they are in basic conflict as are all systems of thought which set 
over against each other the concepts derived from scientific ex- 
periment and measurement in contrast with those concepts and 
generalizations which evolve from the artistry of curative practice 
with individual cases of pathology. But this latter type of con- 
flict is not our present topic of review and we return, therefore, 
to the contrasting roles of counselor and client in the noncurative 
types of counseling. 

In each system, both counselor and counselee play most im- 
portant roles, but roles which differ markedly. For example, the 
nondirectivists make much of the silent and passive role of the 
counselor as contrasted with the talking role of the client. It 
is assumed that silence and talk are causally related to effective 
therapy. In passing, it should be noted that for decades the 
psychoanalysts have assigned a more active talking role to the 
analyst, as have also other types of therapists.7. But in nondirec- 


7 William A. Hunt, “Diagnosis and Non-directive Therapy.” Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, Vol. IV, pp. 232-236, July, 1948. 
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tivism such is not the case. On this point, Carnes and Robinson 
concluded from their important experiment that: “It is evident 
‘that the person feeling primary responsibility for directing the 
course of the interview tends to talk the most.”* The authors 
also make the following important generalization: ° 


These results for directive and non-directive counselors show that the 
amount of client talk is related to insight, and that clients of non- 
directive counselors talked the most. But the results also show that 
it is the relative amount of talk for a given counseling system, and 
not the absolute amount of talk that is related. The best probable in- 
terpretation of these results is that the system of counseling tends to 
set limits to the amount of counselee talk, and within these limits 
counseling situations giving rise to insight lead to more talking. It is 
not clear that trying to get more counselee talk will necessarily lead 
to more insight. . . . Insofar as the amount of talk is a symptom of 
outcomes, it may be welcomed as a sign of effective work by the coun- 
selor. Insofar as increased amount of talk may aid in clarifying prob- 
lems, the counselor may build his conference to obtain it. 


It is readily evident that more carefully planned experiments 
of the above type are needed to determine the true nature of the 
desirable roles of both counselor and client in the interview. It 
seems likely that the desirable role of each participant is deter- 
mined, not by a priori dogma, but rather by such variable factors 
as amount and types of ego involvement, nature of the problem, 
disability versus repressions, the personalities of client and coun- 
selor. 

It does not seem likely that a single system of roles and tech- 
niques will suffice for all problems and all clients. Neither will 
it suffice to ignore some types of problems, exclude them from 
the field of counseling by obiter dicta and proceed to identify 
the whole field of counseling with psychotherapy. A more in- 
clusive study of varying types of counseling roles and techniques 
would seem to be needed if we are to accomplish our mission— 
the development of a comprehensive program of individualized 
and personalized aids and assistances to growing youths—an 
objective we outlined in Chaps. 1 and 2 of this book. 


8 Farl F. Carnes and Francis P. Robinson, “The Role of Client Talk in 
the Counseling Interview.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
Vol. VIII, p. 689, 1948. 

9 [bid., pp. 641-648. 
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A few paragraphs above, we indicated that there was a second 
approach to a definition of the roles of counselor and counselee. 
That was a noncurative approach which stems from the ap- 
plication of the methods of science, experimental, statistical, and 
conceptualizational, to the process of human adjustments. 

This second approach begins with the Greek concept of dis- 
cerning or distinguishing, as contrasted with the (also Greek) 
approach of therapy or the curative treatment of disease. We 
have discussed the therapy approach to counseling and now we 
turn to the “knowing” or “distinguishing” approach. This “scien- 
tific” approach to counseling assigns to both counselor and coun- 
selee the role of a learner, a role of collecting, sifting, evaluating, 
and classifying relevant facts to arrive at a description (or an ap- 
proximate description) which will provide both with “insight” or 
perception of the nature and circumstances of the condition con- 
cerning which the client needs counseling. 

We now add to the “diagnostic” approach Dewey’s concept of 
“interest and effort,” in which the client takes full responsibility 
for participating in learning about himself with the counselor per- 
forming the secondary role of a “teaching assistant” who aids in 
the learning process of the client-pupil. In such an approach to 
counseling, the roles of client and counselor become integrated in 
a single teamwork role with a major (client) and a minor (coun- 
selor) participant. Within this concept of counselor, we can 
stress the long-time developmental, as contrasted with the present- 
emergency curative-therapeutic emphasis in counseling. That is, 
the client’s developmental background, foreground, and possible 
future trends can be perceived by himself as a complex learning 
process with the expectation that through counseling, he will 
learn some of the ways of self-determination and self-control of 
the future trends of his development. Such is the meaning of 
self-control in counseling. 

In this second approach to counseling we find a congenial 
place for all those sciences and educational practices which give 
student and counselor more accurate and more precise self-under- 
standing.’° The application of such knowledge as is relevant to 
a particular client is involved in the self-learning type of insight. 


10 F, C. Thorne, “The Clinical Method in Science.” American Psycholo- 
gist, Vol. II, pp. 159-166, 1947. 
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Thus we see that both counselor and counselee participate in the 
following roles: 


Definition of problem as presently understood with possible related 
causes 

Identification of associated ego involvement or self-attitudes 

Identification and acceptance of the integrated roles of counselor 
and client as a working team of learners 

Collection, refinement, and verification of relevant facts 

Interpretation (diagnosis-distinguishing) of the relevant facts and 
their implications 

Learning new ways of adjustment by the client with the encour- 
agement and teaching coaching of the counselor 


A final note should be sounded regarding our second approach 
to the task of defining the roles of counselor and counselee. In 
the task of understanding human behavior, the contribution of 
scientific experiments is a very impressive one with its verified 
facts and its derived and supported concepts. But one must also 
recognize that the contributions to knowledge of man which come 
from the healing experiences of therapy are also impressive, even 
though the explanatory concepts are allegorical and not clothed 
in mathematical symbols. But we are today, in America, so 
culture-conditioned by German-English university scientists in 
general, and by the canons of experimental science in particular, 
that the impersonal and nonsubjective methods often appeal 
more to our biases.11 The impressionistic and personal observa- 
tions derived from the curative arts contain truth that is plainly 
verified in daily nonlaboratory living. But often we cannot sepa- 
rate the kernels of grain from the chaff, as Sears has so cogently 
shown in his attempt to subject the concepts of psychoanalysis to 
the test of scientific hypotheses.’* Nevertheless, throughout our 
discussion of counseling we shall draw upon the facts of experi- 
ment as well as the “hunches” of clinical practice to describe our 

11 The counselor would gain valuable insight into his own psychology and 
thereby improve his effectiveness in diagnosis if he would read, frequently, 
Myrdal’s analysis of the effects of the experimenter’s own biases in social 
science research. See Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma. Appendix 2, 
“A Methodological Note on Facts and Valuations in Social Science.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

12 Robert R. Sears, Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Con- 


cepts. New York: Social Science Research Council Committee on gee 
Adjustment, 1948, Bulletin 51. 
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conception of counseling as a broadly conceived, life-adjustment 
type of teacher-student learning experience. 

Another important aspect of clinical counseling needs to be 
discussed at this point. And that is the method used to evaluate 
such counseling in terms of the effects it produces in the lives of 
students. We turn now to a review of the experimental studies of 
evaluation of clinical counseling. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN THE EVALUATION OF COUNSELING 


How does one know when and whether counseling makes a 
significant difference in the adjustments and behavior of those 
counseled? Can one rely upon the verbal expressions of either 
appreciation or resistance of counselees? Do the effects of coun- 
seling reveal themselves in observable behavior? What is a 
sound design of experiment in the field of evaluation applicable 
to counseling? These and other questions plague the conscien- 
tious counselor who sincerely wishes to find scientifically sound 
answers. Favorable answers are, of course, to be readily had 
from carefully selected individual cases, but experimental evalua- 
tion must be made more rigorously. A review of the slowly grow- 
ing number of scientific studies of the outcomes of counseling will 
provide an underpinning for our discussions of its objectives and 
techniques."® 

The problem of design of experiment has received some sys- 
tematic analysis’* with respect to educational and vocational 
counseling. The methods of clients’ reported evaluations, paired 
control groups, and pre- and postcounseling comparisons were 
critically analyzed with respect to the following criteria: students’ 
feelings of improvement of adjustments; independent judgments 
of adjustments subsequent to counseling; improvements in college 
grades following counseling; and satisfactory adjustments to jobs 
following counseling. All these criteria and experimental meth- 


13 Froehlich has prepared a summary of some of the studies of evaluation 
in counseling. See Clifford P. Froehlich, Evaluating Guidance Procedures. 
Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Misc. 
8310, January, 1949. 

14, G. Williamson and E. S. Bordin, “The Evaluation of Vocational and 
Educational Counseling: A Critique of Methodology of Experiments.” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. I, pp. 5-24, 1941. 
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ods were shown to have certain experimental weaknesses, but 
taken as a whole, they should serve as the best approximation to 
valid evaluation that is now available. A review of studies utiliz- 
ing these and other methods will indicate the extent to which 
counseling has been established as a valid methodology for 
achieving certain specified outcomes and results. 

But first we need to get our bearings as to what it is we are 
looking for in the way of criteria of effectiveness in counseling. 
In a significant statement of “Prediction of Future Occupational 
Satisfaction,” E. K. Strong, Jr., has discussed the possible criteria 
of evaluation of a guidance test as well as vocational counseling.*® 
_ He believes that all criteria can be classified under two headings: 
success and satisfaction, which are, of course, interrelated. He 
goes on to make his significant observation regarding the related- 
ness and timeliness of criteria of occupational adjustment: 7° 


Just as we have abandoned the notion that somewhere in life there 
is a perfect job for everyone, so must we abandon the notion that 
there is a single criterion throughout life for counseling. Instead we 
should say that if a man is satisfied and happy for a time, then coun- 
seling that has helped put him in that situation is good counseling. 
Later he will need further counseling, and again the measure of the 
counseling is how satisfied and happy he is for the next period in his 
life. Our answer to the question raised above is that if the counseling 
indicated “machinist” and he became a satisfied man in that work, 
the counseling was good. If later he chooses to become something else, 
the fact does not nullify the value of the original counseling unless 
that change makes clear that the earlier decision was wrong and it now 
must be rectified. Actually, counseling students in terms of their 
ultimate jobs would be fruitless in most cases... . 

Counseling has then a twofold criterion—first, to map out the gen- 
eral direction the man should go and, second, to route him over the 
first part of the journey. But as there are many routes to the same 
distant goal the counselor should balance the more direct routes 
against the more satisfying routes for that counselee. 


Job Adjustment as a Criterion. The earliest evaluation studies 
were made in Great Britain on young boys, about 14 years of 
15 FE. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women. Stanford 


University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 19438, Chap. 16, pp. 381-411. 
16 Ibid., pp. 3883-884. 
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age, who entered employment subsequent to testing and coun- 
seling. The experiments of this type continue to show consist- 
ently favorable results, in the form of better job adjustments, for 
those individuals who followed the counselor's occupational ad- 
vice. Stott +? described the methodology of this type of design 
which involves use of these criteria: (1) number of jobs held 
following counseling; (2) length of time employed on each job; 
(3) reasons for discontinuance of work on any of these jobs; 
(4) reports from employers on efficiency of the student; (5) re- 
ports from the student about his satisfaction with his work ex- 
periences. 

Data were collected by interviews from two to four years 
after the original counseling. The data were analyzed in relation 
to the extent to which each student had followed the counselor's 
vocational advice. This design of control comparison has set a 
pattern of influence upon many other studies, some with older 
subjects, in Great Britain, Australia, and the United States. In 


17 Mary B. Stott, “Criteria Used in England.” Occupations, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 9538-957, June, 1936. 

18 Frank M. Earle, “The Psychological Examination, Its Place in Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Occupations, Vol. XII, pp. 70-74, April, 1934. 

Frank M. Earle et al., Methods of Choosing a Career. London: Geo. G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1931. 

“A First Follow-up of Scottish Vocationally Advised Cases.” Human 
Factor, Vol. XI, pp. 27-81, January, 1937. 

Frances Gaw, “A Study in Vocational Guidance.” Report 38. London: 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1926. 

J. R. Jennings and M. B. Stott, “A Fourth Follow-up of Vocationally 
Advised Cases.” Human Factor, Vol. X, pp. 165-174, May, 1936. 

Angus Macrae, “A ‘Follow-up’ of Vocationally Advised Cases.” Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Vol. V, No. 5, pp. 242- 
247, January, 1931. 

Angus Macrae, Talents and Temperaments. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1983. 

C. A. Oakley and Angus Macrae, “The Technique of the Vocational 
Guidance Examination.” Handbook of Vocational Guidance. London: 
University of London Press, 1937, Chap. 4, pp. 93-101. 

T. A. Rodger, “A Follow-up of Vocationally Advised Cases.” Human 
Factor, Vol. XI, pp. 16-26, January, 1937. 

Emma Seipp, “A Study of One Hundred Clients of the Adjustment 
Service.” (Adjustment Service Series, Report XI.) New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1935. 

Marion R. Trabue and B. J. Dvorak, “A Study of the Needs of Adults for 
Further Training.” Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization Research 
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all these studies, the results indicated a significantly better than 
average job adjustment for those counseled individuals who fol- 
lowed the occupational advice of the counselor. 

Paterson reported a fifteen-year follow-up of the occupational 
adjustment of counseled adults which used a modified evaluation 
methodology.® Even after such a long period of time, the oc- 
cupational adjustment of those who followed the counselor’s ad- 
vice was significantly better than that of those individuals who 
ignored the counselor’s suggestions. 

Hunt and Smith varied the British experimental design sig- 
nificantly but utilized adjustment on the job as a criterion by 
means of which to judge the effectiveness of counseling.?° In 
place of the control criterion of following or not following the 
counselor’s occupational advice, the experimenters used an ex- 
perimental group of students advised on the basis of aptitude 
tests, with a control group advised without test information. The 
experimenters found that children placed in a job on the basis 
of such information were more satisfied with their jobs and did 
better work as judged by their employers. 

Stone reported the results of an experiment in which students 
received vocational guidance through personal counseling, 
through a class in occupational orientation, and in a combination 
of the two methods.” The results were summarized as follows: 


Institute. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934, Vol. III, No. 
3. 

Morris S. Viteles, “A Psychological Clinic for Vocational Guidance.” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. IV, pp. 78-79, November, 1925. 

Morris S. Viteles, “Validating the Clinical Method in Vocational Guid- 
ance.” Psychological Clinic, Vol. XVIII, pp. 69-77, May-June, 1929. 

19 DP. G. Paterson, “Developments in Vocational Guidance Techniques.” 
E. G. Williamson, editor, Trends in Student Personnel Work. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 

20, P. Hunt and Payson Smith, “Scientific Vocational Guidance and Its 
Value to the Choice of Employment Work of a Local Education Authority.” 
Report of Research. Birmingham, England: City of Birmingham Education 
Committee, 1944. 

21C. Harold Stone, “Evaluation Program in Vocational Orientation.” 
Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, 1938-1940, University of Minnesota, 1941, pp. 1381-145. 
This report was reproduced in full in Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, Vol. VIII, pp. 161-181, 1948, under the title of “Are Vocational 
Orientation Courses Worth Their Salt?” 
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1. The course gave students more job information than was ob- 
tained through incidental reading. 

2. The course did not bring about changes in the salary expecta- 
tions of the students other than what results from a year’s resi- 
dence in the General College of the University. 

8. Students in the experimental group tended to adjust their oc- 
cupational goals to more appropriate levels than did students 
in the control group. 

4, The Vocational Orientation course alone did not cause students 
to make more appropriate vocational choices. 

5. Students enrolled in the course who were also given vocational 
counseling 2 “made the largest gain in proportion of optimal 
choices from the beginning to the end of the [school] year, 
whereas students enrolled in the vocational orientation course 
who did not receive counseling showed the greatest decrement 
in proportion of optimal choices from the beginning to the end 
of the year.” 

6. The vocational orientation courses alone did not serve to offset 
the tendency of uncounseled students to make a greater propor- 
tion of poor choices at the end of the year. However, when 
students in the vocational courses were counseled they showed 
a reduction in the proportion of poor choices at the end of the 
year. 


Adjustment in College as a Criterion. Williamson and his as- 
sociates, Darley and Bordin, adapted the British design of judg- 
ment of adequacy of job adjustment to students’ adjustments in 
college.?? The criterion involved independent appraisals of the 
vocational choice, personal satisfaction with adjustment, and 
scholarship grades received subsequent to counseling and in 
comparison with the same students’ choice, satisfaction, and 
grades at the time of the initial counseling interview. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the independent classification 
judgments of counselors who had not counseled any of these stu- 
dents was .82. As in the British experiments, students’ adjust- 


22 Tbid., p. 145. 

23 Williamson and Darley, op. cit. 

E. G. Williamson and E. S. Bordin, “A Statistical Evaluation of Clinical 
Counseling.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. I, pp. 117- 
182, 1941. 

E. G. Williamson and E. S. Bordin, “Evaluating Counseling by Means of 
a Control-Group Experiment.” School and Society, Vol. LII, No. 1349, pp. 
434-440, Nov. 2, 1940. 
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ments were analyzed in terms of whether they accepted and fol- 
lowed the occupational advice of the counselor. The results of 
these attempts to use the British design of experiment yielded 
significant results in improved adjustment in college, results sim- 
ilar to those achieved for adjustment in jobs. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: *4 


The proportions of our groups who were classified as satisfactorily 
or partially adjusted (82.8 per cent of S.L.A. and 86.2 per cent of 
General College) compare favorably with those reported in English 
studies. 

1. Cooperation with the counselor was positively related to adjust- 
ment and those students who cooperated reached their level of adjust- 
ment in a shorter period of time than those who did not. 

2. Students experiencing educational and vocational problems were 
more successfully counseled than were those with dominant social- 
personal-emotional problems. | 

8. Contrary to belief, our data indicate no differences in adjust- 
ment among counseling cases classified as vocational choice confirmed, 
altered, or undecided at the first contact. But, if vocational choice is 
deferred by the counselor, the prognosis of adjustment is less favor- 
able. 

4, High school or previous college achievement is positively re- 
lated to cooperation and adjustment. But level of ability, as meas- 
ured by the aptitude test used in this experiment, is not related. 

These conclusions may be interpreted as limitations either of the 
students involved or of this type of counseling. In the case of the type 
of problem, it is likely that a limitation of counseling is disclosed. 
Counseling that is educationally and vocationally oriented is not 
likely to deal so effectively with social-personal-emotional problems. 
On the other hand, it does not seem probable that any type of coun- 
seling or improvement in treatment techniques can do much for a 
student with a very low achievement background insofar as the types 
of adjustment involved in this evaluation experiment are concerned. 


In another experiment, Williamson and Bordin added a sig- 
nificant missing feature to the British design of experiment, 
namely, a pair-matched control group of freshmen students who 
were not counseled.?> In this second experiment, 81 per cent 
(see 82.8 and 86.2 per cent in the previous groups) of the coun- 
seled freshmen students were judged as having achieved, subse- 


24 Williamson and Bordin, “A Statistical Evaluation of Clinical Counsel- 
ing,” op. cit., pp. 125, 1380-131. 

25 Williamson and Bordin, “Evaluating Counseling by Means of a Con- 
trol-Group Experiment,” op. cit., pp. 434-440. 
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quent to counseling, a “satisfactory” adjustment in college in 
three quarters of residence. On the other hand, 68 per cent of 
the control group achieved satisfactory adjustment in three quar- 
ters of residence, as judged by the same independent evaluators 
who studied the records of the experimental cases. The differ- 
ence between these two percentages is statistically significant. 
Conversely, 27 per cent of the noncounseled control cases and 
15 per cent of the counseled cases failed to achieve satisfactory 
adjustment. A point in interpretation should be noted: 7° 


In effect, our results may be interpreted as indicating that 68 per 
cent of freshmen of this college who remain in this college for three 
quarters without organized counseling do so with satisfactory adjust- 
ment. The results should not be interpreted as meaning that 68 per 
cent of those not counseled achieve satisfactory adjustment. To make 
this latter interpretation the controls should have been selected at 
random from the total freshman population at the time of matricula- 
tion in this college. 


Additional studies of this type are needed involving a study 
of the adjustments of students who are not given systematic coun- 
seling by those staff members designated as counselors. 

College Grades as a Criterion. Other evaluation studies of 
counseling have been made on the college level, using grades as 
a criterion of the effects of counseling. Williamson and Bordin 
found that 884 counseled freshmen made an average honor-point 
ratio of 1.18 (slightly above a C average grade) during the first 
quarter of residence, whereas the paired control students made 
an average ratio of 0.97. The F test of the difference, 8.84, was 
well beyond the I per cent level of significance.?” Similar results 
were found when the first three quarters’ combined honor-point 
ratios were compared. Blackwell found similar significant gains 
(1 per cent level of significance) for matched experimental and 
control groups of college students at the University of Texas.?® 
But comparison of the grades of Blackwell’s counseled students 
before and after counseling showed a smaller average gain in 
grades, significant at the 5 per cent level. Toven compared an 


26 [bid., p. 438. 

27 Ibid., p. 438. 

28 Ernestine B. Blackwell, “An Evaluation of the Immediate Effectiveness 
of the Testing and Guidance Bureau of the University of Texas.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. XL, pp. 802-308, December, 1946. 
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experimental group of students counseled by “selected faculty ad- 
visers’ with a control group not so advised.*?® A significantly 
larger percentage of the counseled students were graduated from 
college and earned a greater number of scholastic credits. Wil- 
liamson reported a second study of the grades of counseled stu- 
dents compared with paired noncounseled students.°° The coun- 
seled students earned, on the average, one-half of a letter grade 
higher standing than did the control students, a statistically sig- 
nificant difference. In another study using faculty advisers rather 
than trained counselors, Williamson found no significant differ- 
ence in average grades for counseled and noncounseled stu- 
dents.** 

Social Adjustment as a Criterion. Two studies, one explora- 
tory, have employed as a criterion of counseling effectiveness 
evidence of social adjustment through participation in social and 
extracurricular activities. Aldrich counseled a number of women 
college students and studied changes in number of activities and 
changes in personality test scores following counseling directed 
to the student’s participation in group activities and relation- 
ships.*? Hill analyzed the effects of activities counseling upon 
social adjustment as indicated by increased participation in social 
and extracurricular activities of college students.** Both Aldrich 
and Hill found some indications of a slight increase in activity 
participation following counseling, but the results were not statis- 
tically significant. 

29 Richard J. Toven, “Appraising a Counseling Program at the College 
Level.” Occupations, Vol. XXIII, pp. 459-466, May, 1945. 

30 E. G. Williamson, “A Summary of Studies in the Evaluation of Guid- 
ance.” Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American College 
Personnel Association, pp. 73-77, 1938. 

81E. G. Williamson, “The Role of Faculty Counseling in Scholastic 
Motivation.” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XIX, No. 8, pp. 314— 
824, June, 1936. 

82 Margaret Glockler Aldrich, “An Exploratory Study of Social Guidance 
at the College Level.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 
II, pp. 209-216, April, 1942. Aldrich has published a follow-up study of 
the activities and social adjustments of her original cases, eight years after 
her first study. See “A Follow-up Study of Social Guidance at the College 
Level.” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 83, pp. 258-264, June, 1949. 


33 Reuben Hill, “An Experimental Study of Social Adjustment.” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Vol. IX, pp. 481-494, October, 1944, 
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Students Opinion Evaluation as a Criterion. In counseling 
circles, stress has always been placed upon the voluntary charac- 
ter of the counseling situation. A student is invited to seek coun- 
seling, and he is also encouraged to sever a counseling relation- 
ship if he desires. The basic reason for this emphasis upon 
voluntariness is found in the underlying assumption that more 
effective results will come from such a type of client-determined 
relationship. We have argued elsewhere that the validity of such 
an assumption should not be strained to cover the corollary that 
no form of counseling should be attempted except in a voluntary 
relationship and, if unwisely attempted, such counseling cannot 
be at all successful.*+ But at this point in our discussion, we shall 
set aside this point and turn to a discussion of the client’s own 
evaluation of counseling as a criterion possessing some validity, 
the amount and kind of validity not having yet been fully deter- 
mined experimentally. 

The apparently simple, straightforward procedure of asking 
clients to evaluate the counseling they have received is not so 
simple as it seems to be. For one thing, the influence of the 
status of the questioner undoubtedly is considerable, although 
no experimental studies of this phenomenon have been reported. 
But borrowing from studies of suggestibility, we have reasonable 
grounds for supposing that the age-expert status of the counselor 
himself may serve as a deterrent to the client's frank and critical 
(though not necessarily unfavorable) evaluation of the services 
he has received at the hands of the individual who now asks him 
to evaluate those experiences. For this reason, it would seem 
to be sound experimental design for such client evaluations to 
be reported to some person not directly and obviously involved in 
the counseling process itself. But such an experimental precau- 
tion has not always been observed. 

The number of published, systematic, and experimental studies 
of clients’ reactions to counseling is not large. Paterson and Clark 
reported a questionnaire study in which: *° “. . . a majority of the 
students expressed a belief that the conferences were ‘quite help- 
ful and ‘of great value.’ ... It is gratifying that only 10 per 


34E. G.- Williamson and J. D. Foley, Counseling and Discipline. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 

85 Donald G. Paterson and Kenneth E. Clark, “Students’ Judgments of 
Counseling.” The Journal of Higher Education, pp. 140-142, March, 1943. 
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cent reported that they found the conferences of ‘little or no value’ 
. . . that they would urge a brother or sister to consult a faculty 
counselor.” 

The number of students filling out questionnaires in the three 
years of the study were: 19389-1940, 122; 1940-1941, 141; 1941- 
1942, 875. In the third year, the counseling program was reor- 
ganized and many new faculty members were brought into the 
counseling project. This extension of the program produced no 
significant change in the students’ responses. 

Glazer and England reported a study of the evaluative re- 
sponses of 144 veterans counseled at the Wayne University Guid- 
ance Center at some time during the period 1945 to 1947. Of 
the veterans filling out questionnaires, 88.2 per cent “expressed 
either full or partial satisfaction with the decisions reached” dur- 
ing counseling.*° 

In a national sampling of veterans enrolled in colleges and 
universities, Strom found only one-third who reported that they 
felt they had “received adequate vocational guidance from any 
official source at the school in which you are now enrolled.” *” 
In this study, 2,150 veterans were selected for personal interviews. 
The sampling was constructed with respect to type and geo- 
graphical location of the college; class and college (or curricu- 
lum) of the veteran’s enrollment and other factors. 

Lipkin found that thirty-five of thirty-seven veterans counseled 
by means of nondirective methods reported they had been helped 
by such counseling, that is, by the processes of nondirective “ac- 
ceptance” and “meaningful, sensitive reflection of emotionally 
charged attitudes expressed by the client.” °8 

Stone and Simos reported a study of adult clients’ evaluation 
of counseling of the vocational guidance type.®® In one group, 


86 Stanford H. Glazer and Arthur O. England, “How Veterans Feel about 
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214 clients were informed of the results and implications of the 
testing through personal counseling interviews. Another group 
of 201 clients received “counseling letters” which analyzed and 
interpreted the results of the counseling. Approximately six 
months after the testing and counseling, a follow-up question- 
naire was sent to both groups. The results indicated that 67 per 
cent of those given personal counseling interviews felt that the 
interview helped them “in talking to employers.” On the other 
hand, 43 per cent of those receiving interpretation letters (and 
no personal interview) felt that the written report helped them 
“when talking to employers.” 

Continuance in Training as a Criterion. Under certain circum- 
stances, the continuance in a training program may be an indica- 
tion of effective counseling. Presumably, counseling, to be effec- 
tive, should enable the individual to maintain a high enough 
level of effective use of aptitudes, reinforced by concentrated 
interests and drives, to produce better grades and therefore to 
remain longer in his training program than would otherwise be 
possible. In a sense, this criterion of effectiveness focuses atten- 
tion on the individual’s life adjustments as objectively observed 
and evaluated by his associates. If he is a better integrated 
individual as a result of counseling, then his work adjustments 
should reveal that state of being. 

Only a few of the many studies using this criterion will be 
cited. Lipsett and Smith report that at the end of six months 
following initial advisement, 60 per cent of a random sample 
(200) of advised veterans are continuing in the type of vocational 
training recommended by the Veterans’ Guidance Center, Roch- 
ester, Institute of Technology.*° 

Brown reported that a follow-up study of veterans (503 in the 
original 1946 group) revealed that two years after initial advise- 
ment, 41 per cent were still in the advised training program and 
an additional 7 per cent had completed their recommended train- 
ing program.** 

40 Laurence Lipsett and Leo F. Smith, “The Rochester Veterans’ Guidance 
Center Takes Stock.” The American Psychologist, Vol. II, pp. 12-15, 
January, 1948. 


41 Milton T. Brown, “The Veterans Report Two Years Later.” Occupa- 
tions, Vol. XXVI, pp. 864-866, March, 1948. 
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Long and Hill reported the results of a follow-up study of 206 
veterans given vocational advisement and training recommenda- 
tions. About 20 per cent of the group did not undertake a 
training program. A total of 148 veterans began training of the 
type recommended, and of these, 36 per cent dropped out of that 
training before they were judged as rehabilitated by the Veterans’ 
Administration.*? 

These three studies are similar to numerous earlier studies of 
nonveteran students. All such studies employ a simple, practical 
test of the effectiveness of counseling: Does the counseled stu- 
dent tend to remain in school longer than do nonadvised stu- 
dents? But the criterion is at best a gross indication of many 
factors which combine to determine the behavior of a client, of 
which counseling is only one and at that a not-too-well-identified 
one. More refined studies than are provided by use of such a 
criterion are needed to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling. 

Measured Changes in Personality as a Criterion. It is difficult 
to understand why only one study has been reported in the 
literature of evaluation which uses as a criterion the type of 
diagnostic instrument employed by counselors to determine the 
status of the client at the initial interview, namely, personality 
tests. Since nondirectivists are not interested or involved in diag- 
nosing the client,** it is understandable why that type of coun- 
selor has not heretofore used tests, before and after counseling, 
as a criterion of evaluation. But those who diagnose and who 
test might well be expected to use this type of experimental de- 
sign in evaluation. It is therefore doubly puzzling that a non- 
directivist counselor should have been the first to report an 
evaluation study of counseling, using tests before and after, as a 
criterion of effectiveness. The experiment is at best only explora- 
tory and certainly not definitive. The design is sound but the 
number of cases, twelve, is entirely insufficient. 

- Muench reported the use of the Rorschach, the Kent-Rosanoff 
Free Association Test and the Bell Adjustment Inventory in 


42 Louis Long and John Hill, “A Follow-up Study of Veterans Receiving 
Vocational Advisement.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. XI, pp. 
88-92, March-April, 1947. 

48 Carl Rogers, “Significant Aspects of Client-centered Therapy.” Ameri- 
can Psychologist, Vol. I, pp. 415-422, 1946. 
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identifying personality changes in twelve individuals who were 
counseled by the nondirective method. The results were as 
follows: * 


Eleven of the twelve cases demonstrated improvement in the Ror- 
schach signs of adjustment... 

The results of the Kent-Rosanoff test indicated an improvement in 
nine of the eleven cases to whom this test was administered .. . 

Seven of the twelve cases showed a greater degree of adjustment 
on the Bell Adjustment Inventory after therapy than before... 


Snyder’s excellent review of the growing literature on non- 
directive counseling contains a summary of evaluation studies.*® 
In addition to Snyder’s own study referred to above, Raimey 
found, through analysis of the client’s responses in nondirective 
interviews, that the client’s attitude toward himself changed from 
a negative to a more positive one.*® 

Combs reported a study using the Benreuter Personality In- 
ventory, before and after (one year later), nondirective counsel- 
ing with a single case. There was significant gain in the scores 
on the test for this one client in the direction of better adjust- 
ment.” 

Changes in Self-attitudes as a Criterion. Research studies by 
nondirective therapists have involved use of identified changes 
in the counselee’s remarks as a criterion of the effectiveness of 
this type of counseling. As Snyder summarizes: ** “The tech- 


44 George A. Muench, “An Evaluation of Non-directive Psychotherapy.” 
Applied Psychology Monographs. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, No. 18, p. 157, July, 1947. 

45 William U. Snyder, “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Counsel- 
ing.” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, pp. 851+354, July, 1947. 

46 Victor R. Raimey, “The Self-concept as a Factor in Counseling and Per- 
sonality Organization.” Doctoral thesis, Ohio State University, 1948. 

See also Victor C. Raimey, “Self Reference in Counseling Interviews.” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. XII, pp. 153-168, May-June, 1948. 

47 A, W..Combs, “Follow-up of a Counseling Case Treated by the Non- 
directive Method.” Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 147-154, 
1945. 

48 William U. Snyder, “Non-directive Counseling.” Case Histories in 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, Arthur Burton and Robert E. Harris, 
editors. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, Chap. 43, p. 667. 

The research is fully reported by Snyder in “An Investigation of the 
Nature of Non-directive Psychotherapy.” Journal of General Psychology, 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 1938-223, 1945. 
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niques which the clients accept, and which seem to produce the 
insight and discussion of plans, are the clarification of feeling, 
simple acceptance, and approval and encouragement. . . . Tech- 
niques which the clients tend to reject, and which tend to slow 
their progress, are the more directive ones of interpretation, per- 
suasion, disapproval and criticism.” Snyder contrives his sum- 
mary of his research with these cogent conclusions: *° 


a. The client’s statement of his problems takes up approximately 
one-third of his total number of responses, with most of his activity 
occurring in the earlier phases of therapy. 

b. Understanding and insight comprise about one-third of his ac- 
tivity, although most of this occurs toward the end of the therapy. 

c. Discussion of progress and plans is nearly nonexistent at the 
beginning of therapy, but by the end of the treatment comprises about 
12 per cent of the client’s responses. 

d. During treatment there is a marked change in the nature of 
the client’s feelings from predominately negative ones to positive feel- 
ings about himself, the counselor, and other persons and situations. 


In the use of this type of experimental design, phonographically 
recorded typescripts of counseling interviews are analyzed to 
study, for example, the progression from negative to positive feel- 
ings emphasized above by Snyder. Essentially, this is an inter- 
pretation of verbal reports made by the client, an interpretation 
of his remarks which are assumed to be diagnostically valid 
indicators of his improved ego involvement, i.e., his self-regard- 
ing attitudes and self-evaluations. Elsewhere we have discussed 
this point of view which defines counseling as the use of accept- 
ance and reflection techniques by the counselor to produce the 
desired outcome in the counselee’s insight, active acceptance, 
self-direction, and self-responsibility for his own rehabilitation 
as a preparatory step in self-integration. 

Snyder summarizes his early research in these terms: °° 


Attempting to show cause and effect relationships, Snyder ana- 
lyzed all of the client’s statements following each counselor's state- 
ment in such a manner as to show that various types of counselor ac- 
tivity preceded and apparently caused certain client responses. That 


49 Snyder, “Non-directive Counseling,” op. cit., pp. 667-668. 
50 William U. Snyder, “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Counsel- 
ing.” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, p. 346, July, 1947. 
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the study demonstrated a tendency for therapeutically productive 
categories such as insight and discussion of plans in nondirective 
counseling to follow the less directive rather than the more directive 
type of counselor statements as defined by Rogers, is an interesting 
secondary aspect of his study, which supports the nondirective hy- 
pothesis. 


Carnes and Robinson reported an experiment on the relation- 
ship between the amount of talking done by a client in an inter- 
view and the effectiveness of the counseling.*t This would seem 
to be a most important study of one aspect of the criterion of 
evaluation used by Raimey and Snyder. The authors of the 
experiment pose the experimental hypothesis in these words: *? 


It is felt that free verbalization tends to bring more material out at a 
conscious level and until there is verbalization by the counselee, there 
can be little growth in insight. The assumption, apparently, is that 
verbalization results in insight. 


The study involved the intercomparison of “client talk” and 
several different types of adjustment problems. The authors 
conclude that: ®° 


. amount of talk should be considered only a very minor criterion 
of counseling effectiveness. 

. amount of client talk yielded a low positive correlation with 
growth in client insight and with working relationship, and a more 
marked correlation with client responsibility for the progress of the 
interview. 

The topic of the unit exerts an influence on the relationship between 
amount of client talk and insight growth. In study skills this rela- 
tionship is virtually zero. In various types of personal problems, it is 
large enough to seem important. In therapy, nondirective counselors 
obtained much more counselee talk than did directive counselors but 
these large amounts of talk were no more highly related to insight. 

The causal relationship between amount of client talk and desir- 
able interview outcomes is not clear. Therefore, it is not possible to 
use the amount of client talk as a criterion of counseling effectiveness. 


51 Farl F. Carnes and Francis P. Robinson, “The Role of Client Talk in 
the Counseling Interview.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 635-644, 1948. 

52 Ibid., p. 635. 

53 Ibid., pp. 648-644. 
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SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have introduced the reader to our concept of 
clinical counseling, as differentiated from “advising,” therapy, 
and other types of counseling. The six essential steps of clinical 
counseling were described briefly, each to be discussed at length 
in the chapters which follow. We stressed the reversible order 
and. the interrelatedness of the six steps before turning to an 
outline of the major phases of the role of counselor and client. 
In this latter section, we stressed again our concept of the teacher- 
student teamwork integrated roles of counselor and counselee. 
Finally, we reviewed critically and at length the growing litera- 
ture on the experimental evaluation of counseling. Now we are 
ready to analyze and apply to examples the basic steps in coun- 
seling. To this discussion we turn in the following chapters. 


Chapter 6. ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 


Before a student can be effectively counseled, the student and 
counselor must collect dependable, i.e., reliable, valid, and rele- 
vant information, from which to diagnose aptitudes, interests, 
motives, physical health, emotional balance, and other charac- 
teristics which facilitate or inhibit satisfactory adjustment in 
school and at work. The collection of such information by means 
of various techniques is called analyzing. Certain analytical 
tools are used in the collection of data descriptive of the student. 
The methods and means of using these tools are referred to as 
analytical techniques. Analytical data are synthesized, or col- 
lated, and interpreted in the diagnosing process, to be discussed 
in the next chapter. The term “diagnostic techniques” is some- 
times used as the equivalent of analytical techniques and the 
term “diagnosing” as the equivalent of analyzing. When so 
used, confusion often results because the reader does not know 
whether the writer refers to the collection of data or to their 
interpretation. We shall use the terms analytical techniques and 
_ analyzing to refer to the collecting of data and diagnostic tech- 
niques and diagnosing to refer to the interpretation of data. 

Information may be collected for each student by the use of 
tests, case history, cumulative records, interviews, and other 
analytic tools. A trained counselor does not rely solely upon the 
impressions resulting from a short interview with a student. In- 
deed, much more time is required to prepare adequately for 
counseling than to discharge the counseling function itself. 
Otherwise, we have mere advising without regard to its relevancy 
for a particular student. 

The counselor and student attempt to collect data which yield 
a clear picture of the student as a growing, dynamic, multidimen- 
sional individuality. They seek to see the student as a complex 
and unique combination or integration of aptitudes, interests, 
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attitudes, and personality traits which have a characteristic pat- 
tern, flavor, or style totally different from that of any other stu- 
dent. This uniqueness is not masked by the fact that all students 
possess height, weight, color, inferiority feelings, IQ’s, and other 
common traits. Each student is a unique combination of these 
general traits, and an individual diagnosis must, therefore, be 
made. Moreover, this individuality is seen in terms of the dimen- 
sion of time, both past and future. With regard to the past, 
various conditions have produced the present status of the indi- 
vidual. But past and present status are projected into the future 
to yield an understanding of probable trends in adjustment. 
Thus we see that analyzing is a complex process dealing with 
characteristics produced by a multiplicity of causal factors com- 
bined in a time sequence. The counselor and student attempt 
to perceive this uniqueness. Only rarely, however, do they per- 
ceive all, because of the limiting factors of time and professional 
competence, 


SouRCES OF ANALYTICAL DATA 


While much of the data used in analyzing the student is col- 
lected in personal interviews, yet there are many other important 
sources which must be utilized. Frequently, several sources are 
used for the same type of data, in order to check one datum 
against another and also to have a wider sampling of the stu- 
dent’s behavior. In anticipation of the chapter on diagnosing, 
we note that all these data must be collated and interpreted by a 
trained counselor who functions as a diagnostician. None of 
these data are self-interpreting, and frequently they present 
puzzling contradictions and inconsistencies which can be recon- 
ciled only by one trained in clinical counseling, if at all. 

These sources of analytical data include: 


Reports of psychometrists who administer psychological and apti- 
tude tests and who also observe significant behavior indicative of atti- 
tudes, emotions, and ambitions. 

Teachers who may have observed significant behavior indicative of 
emotions, attitudes, interests, and aptitudes. 

Parents who often unconsciously reveal the cause of behavior 
problems in students by indicating or describing attitudes and modes 
of family discipline and regulation. 
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Other counselors who contribute their own understanding and 
tentative diagnoses of the student’s personality and also significant ob- 
servations of the student’s behavior and attitudes. 

Specialized personnel officers (in the fields of health, extracurricular 
activities, finance and part-time employment, and speech, reading, and 
study disabilities) who may have observed the student’s behavior in 
different situations and interviews and thereby have formed impres- 
sions of his personality and qualifications which yield insight into at- 
titudes not revealed in the counselor’s interviews. 

Comments by the student’s associates which yield insight into his 
behavior as exhibited naturally and away from observations of the 
counselor. | 

Finally, there is one other important source of analytical data—the 
counselor’s interview with the student. In the process of talking with 
the student, the skilled counselor has an opportunity to direct and 
phrase his questions and comments in such a way as to sample and to 
reveal subtle attitudes, prejudices, beliefs, and interests of the student 
which may not be analyzed by objective techniques. The effective 
counselor assimilates available data before the interview and then 
searches for supplemental and explanatory data by means of “projec- 
tive” interviewing discussions with the student. ‘These data are so 
individualistic in terms of each student that no standardized descrip- 
tions can be made. But this source of analytical data is one of the 
most important. 


Variations in General Procedures. No general discussion of 
analytical techniques can reveal the many modifications in pro- 
cedures required to understand the individuality of each student. 
Modifications and variations must be made in terms of the 
situation in which the counselor operates, the cooperation of the 
student, and especially of how the case “breaks.” No counselor 
is informed on all relevant facts at the time of his first interview 
with a student. A student will not submit to days of history 
taking before being counseled about the “felt” problem which 
caused him to seek assistance. Actually, the modus operandi 
of one type of clinical work is to collect as many data as possible 
before the student sees the counselor for his first interview. 
Then, the counselor helps the student make a tentative formula- 
tion in the problem area of immediate concern to the student. 
In other types of counseling, notably the nondirective, the coun- 
selor collects no data but rather helps the student to analyze 
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himself in terms of the data he can recall about himself. We 
speak of this method in other chapters. 

After diagnosing and counseling in the area of the student’s 
felt or “emergency” problem, the counselor must quickly review 
the available data for diagnosing problems not yet perceptible 
to the student. If additional problems are identified, the coun- 
selor recapitulates the sequence of analysis and diagnosis for 
these newly discovered problems. At all times, the counselor 
should be alert to the probability that some students will con- 
ceal their major maladjustment by asking assistance with a 
respectable, i.e., socially approved, problem, such as indecision 
regarding the choice of a vocation. This tendency to rationalize 
and conceal serious problems is so prevalent that the counselor 
should analyze and diagnose in all problem areas, not merely in 
the one verbalized by the student.t 

In some instances much, or even most, of the data presented 
by the student preceding or during the first interview may 
prove to be irrelevant to the student’s own felt problem about 
which he wishes to consult the counselor. The counselor could 
not be expected to have preknowledge of such a state of affairs. 
But he can be expected, in such situations, to set aside his data 
and devote his full attention to the problem that the student 
wishes to discuss. If it seems advisable, at a later time, the coun- 
selor can proceed in rounding out his knowledge of more facts 
about the student, either through interviews, if the student wishes 
thus to cooperate, or through independent case work. On some 
occasions these complete case data may throw additional light on 
the student’s felt, or other and more basic, problems. But the 
counselor should not feel dejected, in other instances, if his full 
and completed case history adds little, if anything, that is new 
to his diagnosis. He could not have known what would prove 
to be new or relevant until he had collected the facts and tested 
them against his diagnoses. Thus it is that much case data prove 
later to have little evident relevancy to the later-made diagroses 
or even to the student’s formulation of his problems, But the 
counselor and the student may need to go through the data- 
collecting analyses before they will have the necessary data to 


1Ray H. Bixler and Virginia Bixler, “Clinical Counseling in Vocational 
Guidance.” Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 186-192, 1945. 
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make the diagnosis which, in turn, is used as the yardstick to 
measure the relevancy of these same data. There is no known, 
dependable way of short-circuiting this laborious process except 
in certain forms of psychotherapy. It is the laborious method of 
science itself—and even intuition must be verified by laborious 
data-collecting methods. 

Another variation in general procedures needs emphasis. As 
the counselor continues to see the student over a period of 
months or years, he must rediagnose and recounsel concerning 
new problems which arise. The student grows and changes, 
and new problems arise as a result of this growth. No case is 
ever closed in the sense that the student is completely and perma- 
nently adjusted. 

Types of Analytical Tools. In seeking to help a student un- 
derstand his individuality, the counselor makes use of certain 
aids which, for want of a better name, have been called tools of 
analysis. Some of them are specific and others are general; i.e., 
some tools yield results useful only for analyzing specific traits. 
For example, a test of mechanical ability can be used to analyze 
only that type of ability, assuming, of course, that the test has 
been properly standardized. Other tests are used for equally 
specific analytic purposes. But some analytical tools are more 
generalized in their applicability. The personal interview, for 
example, may be used to collect data of almost unlimited num- 
ber and type. 

Only a few of the many types of analytical tools can be dis- 
cussed in this chapter.? 


2 For a more detailed description of these sources of data for diagnosing 
see Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1945, Chaps. III-VII, XII. See also Gordon W. Allport, Per- 
sonality: A Psychological Interpretation. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937, Chap. XIV, for a description of the following methods of 
studying personality traits: (1) studies of cultural setting, (2) physical 
records, (3) social records, (4) personal records, (5) expressive movements, 
(6) ratings, (7) standardized tests, (8) statistical analysis, (9) miniature 
life situations, (10) laboratory experiments, (11) prediction, (12) depth 
analysis, (13) ideal types, and (14) synthetic methods. 

Gordon W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological 
Science. New York: Social Science Research Council, Committee on Ap- 
praisal of Research, Bulletin 49, 1942. 

Edward S. Jones, “Subjective Evaluations of Personality.” Chap. IV in 
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Tue Case Stupy 


But before analytical tools are described, the reader should 
understand their purpose and the areas of the student’s life in 
which they are used to collect significant information. For this 
reason, we preface the discussion of general analytical tools with 
a description of the case study as it relates to the process of 
clinical analysis.® 

The general method of collecting significant information about 
a student is called the case study. Frequently, it is referred to 
as the case history, and the contents are called case data. In- 
cluded in the case study are all data descriptive of the present 
status of the student, as well as a summary of relevant and signifi- 
cant facts about his past experience and his family relationships. 
In making a case study, the counselor makes use of the analytical 
tools to be described in later sections of this chapter. 

One of the significant characteristics of the case study is the 
inclusiveness of its contents.* 


This method . . . is the most comprehensive of all, and lies closest 
to the initial starting point of common sense. It provides a frame- 
work within which the psychologist can place all his observations 
gathered by other methods; it is his final affirmation of the individual- 
ity and uniqueness of every personality. It is a completely synthetic 
method, the only one that is spacious enough to embrace all assem- 
bled facts. Unskillfully used, it becomes a meaningless chronology, 
or a confusion of fact and fiction, of guesswork and misinterpretation. 
Properly used, it is the most revealing method of all. 


J. McV. Hunt, editor, Personality and the Behavior Disorders. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1944, pp. 160-166. 

Henry A. Murray, “Introduction” in Arthur Burton and Robert E. Harris, 
editors, Case Histories in Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. 1-20. 

Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary Schools. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, rev., 1949. 

8 Traxler, op. cit., Chap. XIV. See also Arthur E. Traxler, “Case Study 
Procedures in Guidance.” School Review, Vol. 46, pp. 602-610, 1938. 
John G. Darley, “The Structure of the Systematic Case Study in Individual 
Diagnosis and Counseling.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 4, pp. 
215-220, 1940. Strang, op. cit., Chap. VIII. 

4 Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, op. cit., p. 390. 
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Thus we see that the case study is not confined to the facts and 
impressions collected in interviews with students, but rather in- 
cludes many data gathered from a variety of other sources, such 
as the anecdotes of teachers, reports from parents, the scores on 
tests, and many other items to be described later. All these case 
data are synthesized into a diagnosis in the process called the 
“art” of diagnosing. 

In the preceding paragraph, the relationships between the case 
study and the techniques of clinical work were mentioned. We 
turn now to a brief discussion of the content of the case study. 
Many writers include in it the diagnosis and the counseling 
techniques used by the counselor. Strictly speaking, these parts 
must be included in the complete and inclusive study of the 
individual student. But, for the purposes of emphasizing the 
sequence and the necessity of collecting complete case data be- 
fore diagnosing and counseling take place, these latter two steps 
in the total clinical process are discussed separately in detail in 
subsequent chapters. 

The minimum contents of a case study adequate for diagnosing 
include the following: ® 


Family history including education, occupation, and financial status 
of parents and siblings, the psychological relationships among 
members of the family, and neighborhood relationships 

School history of the student, including his scholastic progress and 
adjustments to teachers and students, record of participation in 
activities, the type and name of school attended, study habits, 
and cumulative record of psychological tests 

Health record, including history of serious illnesses and the physi- 
cian’s report of his present status 

Vocational and work experiences and record of past and present 
occupational ambitions and plans, including plans and financial 
resources for occupational training 


5 Adapted from Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, Chap. III. See also 
Arthur Traxler, Case Study Procedures in Guidance. New York: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, December, 1937 (mimeograph); and Traxler, Tech- 
niques of Guidance, op. cit., Chap. XIV. 

John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the Individual Stu- 
dent. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1949, 
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Social-recreational interests and habits, including type and fre- 
quency of participation 


The Use of Analytical Tools in the Case Study. How do the 
student and the counselor collect significant data in the above 
areas of the student's life? They make use of the analytical tools 
referred to in the opening section of this chapter. These tools, 
to be described in general terms in this chapter and in detail 
later, are used as techniques for analyzing the student’s charac- 
teristics. The counselor’s use of such tools may differ from that 
of a school administrator and also from that of the clerical staff 
which collects and records many important case data as part of 
the general school records. For example, the administrator col- 
lects and uses teachers’ grades for the purpose of determining, 
among other things, whether the pupil is making normal progress 
toward graduation and whether he is meeting the minimum 
standards required by rules and regulations. The counselor may 
use these same data to determine whether the student is dis- 
playing symptoms of educational interests and aptitudes indica- 
tive of future educational and vocational success. The signifi- 
cant point is that the counselor, while collecting special and 
additional data for his own use, may also be aided in his analysis 
and diagnosis by using the data collected by other educational 
workers. This point is stressed because of the tendency of many 
workers to believe that the counselor can diagnose only on the 
basis of new data collected by him alone. Actually, the most 
important technique of the counselor lies, not in his use of 
analytical tools, but in his own psychology and in his skill in 
perceiving diagnostic significance of data which may be consid- 
ered by others as having no significance. Indeed, it is this in- 
sight, supplemented by skillful use of special analytical tools, 
which differentiates an effective clinician from an amateur coun- 
selor. The tools of personnel work have often been stressed out 
of proportion to their true significance, with the result that the 
necessity for skillful use of tools has been neglected, or taken for 
granted, in the description of personnel work and in the training 
of new counselors. In the use of some analytical tools, such as 
the interview, the client may be a full participant coordinate 
with the counselor. But in such tools as aptitude tests, the coun- 
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selor’s technical background makes his role in use and interpre- 
tation similar to that of a teacher who helps students acquire new 
understandings. 


GENERAL ANALYTICAL TOOLS 


Six general tools of analysis will be described briefly in this 
section. The reader will be referred to more detailed descrip- 
tions eleswhere. The application of these tools as techniques 
in three problem areas, personality, educational, and vocational, 
will be the topic for subsequent chapters. These six tools are: 
(1) cumulative records, (2) the interview, (3) time distribution 
form, (4) autobiography, (5) anecdotes, and (6) psychological 
tests, 

Cumulative Records. Essentially, the cumulative record form 
is a tool for summarizing significant items of a case history and 
for emphasizing the direction and rate of development of the 
student’s personality. Some school administrators mistakenly 
contend that they have developed a personnel program, after 
instituting such a system of records. But the mere recording of 
data on a printed form does not guarantee effective use of the 
data in assisting students; neither does this recording with pen 
and ink transform irrelevant and unreliable impressions into 
significant and valid diagnostic data. 

As is true to a lesser extent of some psychological tests, the 
perfection of the cumulative record form has outstripped the 
professional competency of counselors to use such records, It 
is regrettable that many school administrators prefer to begin a 
personnel program by instituting such records without at the 
same time making certain that counselors are given professional 
training in the use of such records. 

The cumulative record form published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education is the most comprehensive and widely used one 
now available. It consists of a heavy stock folder 8% by 11 
inches. On all four sides are printed the names of significant 
items to be recorded by the counselor in the proper column and 
space. The following list of items indicates the extent to which 
this form provides a convenient mechanism for recording a con- 
cise summary of significant case data: 
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(Front) 
Name 
Home Address 
Telephone 
Birth Date 


Authority for Birth Certification 
Birth Certificate 
Passport 
Oath 
Church Record 
Hospital Record 

Photograph 

Year 

School 

Grade Attained 

Mental Age 

Chronological Age 

Academic Aptitude 
Test 
Score (M.A.) 
1Q 
Percentile 

Subjects (with Grades and 

Credits ) 
Achievement and Other Objec- 
tives 
Test Results 
Test 
Score 
Percentile 

Time Profile of School Grades 

and Standardized Tests 
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(Reverse) 


Father and Mother (Stepparent 
or Guardian) 
Birth Dates 
Birth Places 
Deceased Dates 
General Health 
Religion 
Race or Nationality 
Date Arrived in U.S. 
Citizen 
Education (Amount and Kind) 
Occupation 
Language Spoken in Home 
Type of Home Community 
If Parents Separated (Date) 
Year and Age 
Adviser 
Attendance 
Discipline 
Home Influences and Social Ad- 
justment 
Mental and Emotional 
Physical and Athletic 
Extracurricular and Free-time Ac- 
tivities 
Notable Accomplishments 
Experiences © 
Vocational Experiences and Plans 
Educational Plans 
Personality Ratings 
Remarks 


and 


Traxler stresses and illustrates the significant features of this 
form.* It provides a means of comprehending the direction and 
character of the changes exhibited by a student from year to year. 
For example, on the gridiron chart for achievement and psycho- 
logical tests, a most significant part of the form, the scores are 
plotted by month and year on a standard percentile basis de- 
signed to reveal significant evidence of growth as the student 


6 Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, op. cit., Chap. XII. 
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progresses in school. This time profile facilitates the task of the 
counselor in diagnosing the student’s present and future educa- 
tional adjustments. If the student’s test scores remain on the 
same level or actually decrease despite progress in age and 
school status, the counselor may recognize this as symptomatic 
of actual or potential educational maladjustment, or as tentatively 
diagnostic of the maladjustments reported by the student as the 
reason for seeking counseling. 

Likewise, the year-by-year recorded summary of social malad- 
justment in the school indicates to the counselor that the present 
maladjustment is of long standing and therefore of serious pro- 
portions. On the other hand, a favorable record of social ad- 
justments in previous years may temper the counselor’s analysis 
and diagnosis of present maladjustments. 

The introduction of this cumulative record form into personnel 
work has, perhaps, done more than any other step to educate 
personnel workers to the necessity of analyzing the past in order 
to understand both the present and the future. On the other 
hand, the chief weaknesses of this tool lie in the fact that it is a 
summary which omits many significant facts which the counselor 
cannot condense in the allotted space. Moreover, the filling out 
of such a record has often been used as a substitute for counsel- 
ing. This is, of course, a criticism of personnel workers and not 
of the record. When properly supplemented by the use of other 
tools, this record will prove to be indispensable. 

The Interview as an Analytical Tool. This discussion of the 
interview must be inadequately brief because the factors in- 
volved are too complex to be discussed in the short space avail- 
able in this book. Strang, Symonds, Bingham and Moore, Wrenn, 
and others have provided excellent discussions of these factors.’ 


7 Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore, How to Interview. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. 

Harold Ernest Burtt, Principles of Employment Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 1942. 

Annette M. Garrett, Interviewing, Its Principles and Methods. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1942. 

Annette M. Garrett, Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1945. 

Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, Chap. XVI. 

[Footnote continued on p. 188.] 
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In the present discussion of analytical tools, only a few major 
points may be mentioned. Many writers discuss the minor me- 
chanics of interviewing to the exclusion of emphasis on the 
essential factor, viz., the personality of the counselor, his point 
of view regarding personality and counseling, the manner in 
which he conducts the interview, the nature of inferences, and 
other factors. 

Some of these factors will be discussed briefly at this point. 
So much has been written about rapport that it should need but 
little mention. Nevertheless, it must be repeated that the atti- 
tudes, facial expressions, inflections, gestures, and verbal expres- 
sions of the counselor determine in large part the reactions of the 
student and, therefore, the success of the counselor in helping 
the student to organize significant information about his own 
problems. In fact, in many instances, the revealed attitudes are 
symptomatic of the deeper repressions and’ confusions, The 
identification of these sensitive spots through observation of 
motor and speech behavior is a most important function of the 
interview.® 

It is well for the counselor to assume that most students are 
reluctant, at least at first, to discuss their background and prob- 


Jones, op. cit., pp. 144-150. 

Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1942, Chaps. VI-VIII. 

Carl R. Rogers and John L. Wallen, Counseling Returned Servicemen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 

Strang, op. cit., Chap. IV. Also 1949 revision, Chap. V. 

William U. Snyder, Casebook of Non-directive Counseling. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 

D. E. Super and Dorothy Brophy, “The Role of the Interview in Voca- 
tional Diagnosis.” Occupations, Vol. XIX, no. 5, pp. 823-327, 1941. 

Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. New York: 
Appleton—Century—Crofts, Inc., 1931, Chap. XII. 

Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1942, Chap. II. 

Robert I. Watson, Readings in the Clinical Method in Psychology. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 409-411. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Counseling with Students.” Guidance in Educational 
Institutions, Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Bloomington, Il.: Public School Publishing Company, 1988, 
pp. 119-144. 

8 Jones, op. cit., pp. 144-148. See also Johnson, op. cit. 
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lems. Operating on this assumption, the counselor sometimes 
needs to begin his conversation indirectly with little, if any, 
reference to the reasons for which the student is present at the 
interview. By watching for clues of rapport in the student's 
comments, inflections, and gestures, the counselor may learn at 
what time, if ever, in the interview the student is psychologically 
ready to turn to a direct discussion. The student himself deter- 
mines when and if he is to discuss his own basic problems. 

Rapport must be established preparatory both to analyzing the 
student’s problems and to counseling. The purposes of the two 
types of rapport and their situations are thus seen to differ, 
although both may be established by similar techniques. Rap- 
port in analysis facilitates helping the student to understand 
himself by recalling and verbalizing information about himself; 
while in counseling (or treatment), the direction is reversed and 
rapport facilitates the acceptance by the student of the emerging 
picture or understanding of himself. 

Interviews should not be misused to collect routine informa- 
tion which may make the student restless and reluctant to return 
for counseling. To avoid this danger, especially in the case of 
educational and vocational counseling, many counselors request 
that students fill out check lists and case-history forms before 
appearing for an interview. These forms may provide the coun- 
selor with data regarding the student’s background and also with 
an insight into his frame of mind and what he thinks are his 
problems and their causes. By inspecting such data before see- 
ing the student, the counselor can gain better understanding of 
the student’s psychology and, therefore, begin his interviewing 
at the point of the student's own thinking. 

In very few cases, except in group therapy, is it possible to 
provoke a frank discussion with a student if a third person is 
present. Students are usually reluctant to discuss even appar- 
ently simple and publicly known problems under such conditions. 
Rapport is almost always a one-to-one relationship. For this 
reason, privacy is a necessary condition for interviewing. The 
violation of this obvious condition is undoubtedly one of the rea- 
sons why so much of counseling does not get across to the stu- 
dent and operate in his life. There must be cooperation in the 
interview if the student is to be influenced to action, and, there- 
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fore, he must be willing to participate because he respects the 
counselor and trusts him with confidential information. Strang 
has stated as one function of the interview, “to act as a “catalyst 
for the subject’s thought processes.’” ® This can be done only if 
the student is in the proper frame of mind, induced by privacy 
and respect for the counselor's competency. In discharging his 
proper functions in the interview, the counselor faces a task as 
difficult and complex as that of interpreting the meaning of the 
facts he learns by talking with the student. 

Unless equipment is used for a complete recording of the 
interview, immediately following each interview the counselor 
should dictate a complete summary of the significant facts he has 
learned including diagnostic questions, comments, and questions 
asked by the student.1° A running account of the interview is 
far more important than a single summary such as is usually 
recorded on a cumulative record card. Many of these facts may 
prove to be of significance when the case history is completed, 
even though their importance is not immediately apparent. No 
counselor should depend upon his fallible memory to carry such 
data. Even to wait a day before dictating may cause significant 
data to be forgotten, or confused with that discovered in subse- 
quent interviews with other students. 

Time-distribution Form. That students waste time is self- 
evident, but the actual amount of time wasted and the actual 
use of time are facts which most students cannot judge accu- 
rately. Especially in college, it is important that students develop 
habits of systematic study and use of time, and that a sufficient 
number of hours be devoted to studying. The greatly increased 
amount of time required of new students for effective studying 
makes it necessary that the development of these new habits 
begin early. Before a counselor can suggest a wise distribution 
of time for various activities, including hours of study, it is neces- 
sary that an accurate account be available. Moreover, students 
tend to err in estimating the amount of time devoted to these 
various activities. If an accurate count is made, they get a better 


9 Strang, op. cit., p. 55. 
10 Theodore R. Sarbin, “The Case Record in Psychological Counseling.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXIV, pp. 184-197, 1940. 
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understanding of the need for a reorganization of their time and 
activities. They will be receptive to suggestions if they under- 
stand just how many hours are wasted in aimless activity, reading 
the newspaper, or listening to the radio. 

These necessary data regarding the actual distribution of time 
are best collected by means of a printed form with space for 
recording activities and time, hour by hour, for one week. A 
summary for each type of activity (study, sleep, transportation, 
meals, social activities, leisure, and waste time, etc.) will permit 
comparison with similar data collected from a sampling of other 
students. Such a form has been reported elsewhere by William- 
son and Darley and by Strang. 

Autobiographies.1?_ Many significant facts about a student and 
his problems cannot be collected by means of personal inter- 
views or other tools in which other persons play a part. Fre- 
quently, personal experiences are too intimate to be revealed 
in a face-to-face situation. Other significant facts cannot be 
remembered and put in a proper setting by means of question 
and answer methods. The student must organize his own ac- 
count of these experiences, ideas, attitudes, and ambitions. He 
thinks more clearly when he tells his own story in his own man- 
ner. Occasionally, he will be able to give such a running 
account of his life in an interview, if he is able to talk freely. 
But in such a situation, the counselor is not able to record the 
account. 

For these reasons, the counselor frequently suggests that the 
student write out a story of his life including what he considers 
to be his most significant experiences.‘* Usually, no specific 
outline of points to be covered is suggested, since it is an insight 
into the student’s reactions toward his experiences that the coun- 
selor desires. In this sense, the autobiography is a loose form of 


11 FE, G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Work. An Out- 
line of Clinical Procedures. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1937, pp. 125-127. 

Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Students in College and Second- 
ary School. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, Chap. VIII. 

12 Allport, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, op. 
cit. 

13 For a discussion and review of the literature on this analytical tool see 
Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, op. cit., 
Chap. VII. See also 1949 revision, Chap. IV. 
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analysis by the free-association method. When the counselor 
notes that the student is becoming reluctant to discuss certain 
topics, or rather wants to but is blocked, then he may suggest that 
the student try to write it out and bring in the product at an- 
other interview. At times, it may be advisable to make such a 
suggestion with indirect reference to the cause of the specific 
blocking by casually asking for the autobiography. Frequently, 
the same method may be used to understand the student’s atti- 
tudes and hopes regarding educational and vocational choices. 

Anecdotal Records. A significant invention designed to yield 
data descriptive of intangible but important personality traits 
is the anecdotal method of recording observations of behavior."* 
In large part this development represents a reaction against the 
artificiality and oversimplification characteristic of rating scales, 
as well as the restrictive limitations of personality tests. Studies 
of rating scales showed not only their low reliability, but also 
that the comments of the rater given in support of his judgments 
were often more significant and diagnostic than the ratings them- 
selves. Early efforts in the field of personality measurement were 
directed toward the standardization of judgments by means of 
tests. Although this was a desirable effort, some workers over- 
reacted to the extent of eschewing everything subjective, even 
though it might be more significant than the so-called objective 
data. 

These many efforts to improve analysis of intangible personal- 
ity traits have produced the anecdotal method. In using this 
method, teachers write out a brief description of the actual be- 
havior they observe in the classroom or elsewhere. The student’s 
behavior and remarks are recorded as faithfully as possible. Ef- 
forts are made to get the teacher to record only what she sees and 
hears and to avoid all interpretations of that behavior. These 
anecdotes concerning a given student are collated and recorded 
in summary form in his cumulative record. When collected over 
a period of years and combined with other case data, they yield 
an insight into the student’s personality not available from other 
sources. 


14J,, L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Be- 
havior Journal. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, op. cit., 
Chap. V. 
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Tests as Analytical Techniques.“ Before considering the use 
of techniques of analysis in relation to types of students’ prob- 
lems, certain general considerations of the method of testing 
should be discussed. This question of whether to test or not to 
test has caused considerable confusion in personnel work. The 
test method of analysis resulted from attempts to provide ob- 
jective, dependable, and universal yardsticks for the measure- 
ment of traits. Analytical techniques must be relatively unin- 
fluenced by desires, irrational hopes, and errors that enter into 
the impressionistic method of diagnosis. Tests are used to ob- 
jectify and to make meaningful, in standard units, comparisons 
of students with groups with whom they will compete for grades, 
wages, or other rewards. 

Because of a number of factors, a negativistic attitude has often 
developed toward tests. A brief mention of some of these factors 
will serve to orient the reader to the legitimate values of tests 
in analysis. A superficial inspection of paper and pencil tests 
beguiles the uninformed into concluding that any normal person 
can answer the questions. But tests many times reveal differences 
not detected by casual observations. As a result, when tests are 
checked against subjective impressions, unexpected results are 
often obtained. To the uninitiated, it is the test results which 
are in error and not the impressions. Subjective judgment is 
assumed to be the final criterion of truth, a point of view often 
at odds with the facts. Moreover, tests often expose the amateur 
psychologist who has great confidence in his own ability to judge 
people. Many persons pride themselves on their alleged ability 
to “psychologize”; consequently, they resist this external and more 
objective type of analysis. At one time, also, there was a vigorous 
protest against tests because of the possible dictatorial use of the 
results by mechanically assigning people to various groups and 
categorically labeling them as “dumbbells,” incompetents, and the 
like. 

Because of the above factors, the test method runs contrary to 
the long-accepted, deep-grained, and passionately defended idea 
that all men are equal. Almost everyone has at some time be- 


15 Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949. J. G. Darley et al., The Use of Tests in College. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, No. 
9. Washington, D.C., 1947. 
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lieved that he could be a successful worker if he really wanted to 
be, or had the financial, educational, and economic opportunities. 
But, since tests often reveal analytical results contrary to these 
wishful thoughts, a negative appraisal of tests is the result. Many 
times, test interpreters are too embarrassingly blunt, objective, 
and frank in exposing irrational beliefs in one’s own perfection. 
It is far more comforting and gratifying to one’s ego to be told by 
amateur psychologists, parents, friends, and character analysts 
that one has tremendous latent abilities, which circumstances be- 
yond control have prevented him from developing, 

Tests are not the ultimate criterion of truth, however. This 
technique of analysis is limited in its application to certain types 
of behavior. Tests provide no measure of efficiency, drive, moti- 
vation, ambition, skillful use of aptitudes, and desire to achieve. 
Frequently, tests are used mechanically, in isolation, and without 
taking into account possible testing errors, varying training stand- 
ards, factors of ambition, skill in use of aptitudes, and other im- 
portant behavior traits making for success or failure. When so 
used mechanically, they are obviously misused, as Earle main- 
tains in his description of the psychological examination.1* Test 
scores have diagnostic significance only in relation to case data; 
scores should not be interpreted without a knowledge of the case 
record of a student. Tests should be used in a clinical procedure 
much as a doctor uses a thermometer. 

In Defense of Tests. This much may be said in defense of the 
testing method of analysis. The psychologist is one of the very 
few professional workers in the field of diagnosis who has studied 
his tools critically and scientifically to discover their weaknesses 
and strengths, quite apart from his own beliefs, prejudices, and 
hopes. For few other techniques has such a refined check been 
made of the accuracy of analysis. The psychologist has candidly 
published the results of research showing the limitations and er- 
rors of his tools. Since his tools are presented with their errors 
listed, many people conclude that all other tools are free from 
error or that errors of other tools are negligible as compared with 
those of tests. This has led to the belief of uninformed coun- 
selors that there are no errors, few errors, or less serious errors in 
other techniques of analysis. 


16.Frank M. Earle, “The Psychological Examinations.” Occupations, 
Vol. XII, pp. 70-74, April, 1934. 
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This fallacy of abandoning one tool because its errors and limi- 
tations have been discovered through research and clinical prac- 
tice, and substituting another tool, the errors of which are as yet 
unknown or ignored, is characteristic of some counselors. They 
learn of the errors in tests and then proceed to avoid using them, 
preferring to use analytic techniques of self-analysis, tryout (work 
or school experience), or the reading of a book on occupational 
information, apparently blissfully ignorant of the many serious 
errors and limitations of these substitute tools. The following 
quotation from Brewer *’ typifies this fallacious type of thinking: 


Only by large reliance on analogy can more than a very few tests 
be used, and results so obtained are dangerous [sic] to apply to the 
case of an individual boy or girl. 

Fortunately, the exploratory course is itself a rough, but largely 
valid [sic], test, and fortunately, too, such a course is useful to most 
boys and girls, regardless of the vocational aim. 


Without condemning or approving this characteristic of modern 
personnel workers, Watson 1° says: “The trend in vocational guid- 
ance has been away from the once popular idea of tests that 
analyze aptitudes and toward more emphasis upon study of oc- 
cupations. It is assumed that the individual’s knowledge of his 
abilities, drawn from previous experience, will compare favorably 
with any laboratory report.” 

To return to our discussion of tests as diagnostic tools, the 
validity of these tests may be low because (1) the criterion used 
is low in reliability and, therefore, at fault; and (2) other factors, 
in addition to those tested, are represented in the criterion, e.g., 
attitudes and motivation are represented in the criterion in addi- 
tion to tested aptitudes. Since tests are reliable and yet correlate 
low with our crude criteria of success, it might be argued that the 
psychologist has manufactured a blue-steel scalpel with fine edge 
for an operation that needs only a less precise tool. 


17 John M. Brewer, “The Practical Arts.” The Scientific Movement in 
Education. Part II, Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1938, p. 167. 

18 Goodwin Watson, “Testing Intelligence, Aptitudes, and Personality.” 
The Scientific Movement in Education. Part II, Thirty-seventh Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, IIL: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1938, p. 366. 
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In attempting to use test tools of analysis, the counselor fmust 
recognize that research in the basic psychology of adjustment has 
not yet determined the relationships between certain effects 
(symptoms, characteristics, etc.) and certain causes. This igno- 
rance results in part from the peculiar characteristic of human 
nature sometimes called multiple causality; i.e., a personality 
trait, symptom, or characteristic may be caused by a number of 
factors operating singly or in combination. In addition to this 
confusing complexity of causes, there is a corresponding com- 
plexity in the effects of a single cause.. Allport +® asserts: “The 
‘same’ cause, in the context of different lives, may produce con- 
trasting effects instead of uniformity.” 

A superficial, or merely descriptive, analysis of the appearance 
of an individual is frequently in error; only an analysis of causes 
will actually produce a differentiating diagnosis. Most analyses 
are phenotypes. That ignorance in this field is great should not 
be used complacently as an excuse for superficial descriptions. 
Rather, this ignorance should make counselors cautious in prac- 
tice and at the same time vigorous in efforts to reduce this area 
of ignorance through a higher quality of clinical practice and 
through personal research. 


THE STUDENTS APPROACH TO His PROBLEMS 


We have reviewed and evaluated certain types of data which 
the counselor must collect in the analysis before he and the stu- 
dent can arrive at a dependable understanding of the peculiar 
characteristics of the student. There remains to be discussed one 
additional characteristic of the student which is of paramount 
importance, not only in analyzing, but also in counseling. The 
manner in which the student approaches his problems not only 
reveals his life style, but also determines his reactions to the 
analysis and diagnosis. These attitudes of the student toward his 
own problems and toward ways and means of achieving optimum 
adjustment constitute one of the most important of all analytical 
data. If the student possesses cooperative attitudes, then he may 


19 For an explanation of Lewin’s distinction between “genotypes” (causal 
condition) and “phenotypes” (descriptive similarities in appearances of 
behavior not necessarily produced by the same cause), see Allport, op. cit., 
pp. 16, 18, 324-326. 
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work with the counselor. If he believes that diagnoses cannot be 
achieved by some of the questionable methods discussed in the 
preceding pages, then he will be skeptical of the counselor’s pro- 
cedures and results. This neglected factor of attitudes toward 
analytical procedures often results in a lack of understanding 
which in turn disrupts rapport and leads to failure, or to half- 
hearted efforts at readjustment. No counselor may expect ef- 
fective results unless the student understands in his own terminol- 
ogy the “how” and “why” of diagnosing and the “why” of his coun- 
seling, Without this understanding by the student, a self-pro- 
pelled program of action will not grow out of counseling. Of 
course, not every student can, or wants to, achieve a technical 
understanding of counseling techniques. Consequently, the coun- 
selor must explain only as much of the techniques of the trade as 
are necessary to secure an enlightened and cooperative frame of 
mind. 

The first step in preparing the student for present and future 
diagnosing and counseling is to understand his beliefs and know]- 
edge of the “how” of counseling. Then the counselor stimulates 
a discussion-exposition of the evidence for and against the stu- 
dent’s beliefs and a comparison of the student’s beliefs with 
the principles and procedures of clinical work. This important 
step of establishing rapport with the student may be discussed 
by reference to the prevalent problem of choosing an occupa- 
tional goal; similar illustrations could be taken from all other 
problem areas, as we shall see in our discussion of specific 
problems in subsequent chapters. 

Students frequently assume that they need but to learn their 
score on an aptitude test and, ipso facto, their problem will be 
completely and permanently solved. Not only will the name of 
the one and only vocation be forthcoming from an aptitude test, 
but the desired success in that vocation will be achieved without 
effort on their part. Such are the naive attitudes which many 
students exhibit to personnel workers. But counseling does not 
involve thus pulling a vocational rabbit out of a psychological 
hat. More than aptitude is required to achieve success. Skillful 
use of that aptitude and willingness, even eagerness, to use it 
are requisites equal in importance to aptitude (but not substitutes 
for it). One of the tasks of the personnel worker is to change 
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the student’s expectancy of magic into an appreciation of the com- 
plexity and clinical nature of counseling procedures. 

If it is not proper for students to approach the process of coun- 
seling with the attitude of a devotee of crystal gazing, neither is 
it proper that they and their parents should give equal weight to 
irrational attitudes and desires as compared with more depend- 
able techniques of analysis. Many students believe their “liking” 
for a vocation and their “conviction” of aptitude for that vocation 
are equal in weight to more objective evidence as indicators of 
the possession of aptitude. Thus we find students insisting upon 
a certain vocational choice because “I like that kind of work”; or 
“I am certain I can do that type of work”; or “My uncle is a 
doctor and he told me I could become a physician if I tried hard 
enough.” These statements are very frequently presented to the 
personnel worker as evidence of aptitude, often in spite of the fact 
that the student has a persistent record of failures in those school 
subjects which provide a preliminary tryout of aptitude for voca- 
tional training and therefore of aptitude for the vocation itself. 
In other words, the student has not learned how to weigh 
evidence of aptitude. His desires for success are thought to be 
evidence of aptitude equal in importance to, or more important 
than, an actual tryout or measurement of aptitude. Many stu- 
dents believe that they can go into a “Buddhistic huddle” with 
themselves and, by a process of psychological legerdemain and 
irrational thinking, wipe out lack of aptitude, thus becoming 
qualified for a desired goal. 

The experiences of personnel workers with the techniques by 
which students choose vocations lead to the conclusion that each 
student needs an understanding of the logic of the choosing of a 
vocation, an understanding of the “how” of choosing. Thus we 
see that the counselor needs to explain to the student the rules of 
evidence—that certain things are admissible as evidence of apti- 
tudes, e.g., that desires for success alone are not evidence of ap- 
titude. All this leads to the point that students must understand 
how to make a choice before choices now and in the future can 
be made with a probability of correctness and with enthusiasm 
for the results. Of course, some students do choose properly 
without understanding how they did it, much as some people re- 
tain their health without understanding the function of leucocytes. 
But modern medicine does not operate on the pious hope for 
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accidental and unconscious retention of health. In a similar man- 
ner, it were better if educators made vigorous efforts to increase 
the probabilities that valid choices be made. The fact that some 
correct choices are made without benefit of counseling does not 
argue for laissez faire. 

Thus it is most important in counseling that the student under- 
stand how and why he has made a vocational choice. If he has 
been influenced in his choice by his father’s wishes and judgment 
and if he has accepted these as evidence of his aptitudes, then he 
is not in a frame of mind to evaluate properly the counselor's re- 
view of the evidence for and against a certain choice. Not only 
are students and their parents prone to misinterpret evidence of 
aptitude because of their desires, but they also commit the error 
of failing to review and evaluate all the evidence. They have 
selective amnesia for that evidence which conflicts with their 
desires. 

This emphasis upon the necessity of first understanding the 
student’s approach to the problem of choosing a vocation is the 
result of the author’s attempt to counsel students. He has per- 
sistently asked students, “Why did you choose this vocation?” 
and has as consistently received vague replies which convinced 
him that he first must devote time to explaining, as he understands 
it, the logic of choosing a vocation. This logical process involves 
collecting, reviewing, evaluating, rejecting, and accepting the 
evidence of experience, school grades, psychological tests, and 
other data. Desires for success, to which students and many 
guidance workers seem to attach such great weight as evidence 
of aptitude, are thus seen as purposive strivings or motivations 
which must be tied up with the proper aptitudes and directed 
toward an achievable goal before the process of counseling is 
completed. Counseling is far more complex than the formula— 
“analyze the occupation and the individual; then compare the 
one with the other until the properly matched pair is discovered.” 
The following procedures should be added: 


Collect evidence by clinical methods of diagnosis 

Help the student to learn how to choose, to weigh evidence, aS 
line up the evidence in such a logical, reasonable, and appealing 
manner as to assist him in interpreting its significance for his 
adjustments 
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Help the student to make an adequate plan for training the apti- 
tudes he possesses in order to acquire the necessary skillful use 
of those aptitudes | 

Help the student to understand the psychology of motivation, to 
understand that the mere possession of aptitude is not a guaran- 
tee of success and that aptitude must be used skillfully if an 
achievable goal is to be reached. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have outlined and described many of the 
steps, techniques, and tools used in analysis to acquire an under- 
standing of the student in relation to the known requirements of 
his present and future adjustments. In analyzing preparatory to 
diagnosing and counseling, various types of data are collected by 
the use of analytical tools. These data provide the counselor and 
the student with dependable evidence of the student’s poten- 
tialities for different types of adjustments. These analytic pro- 
cedures are indispensable if the counselor and the student are to 
arrive at a diagnosis of the student and if counseling is to result 
in appropriate and satisfying adjustment. Much of what passes 
as counseling in educational institutions is not preceded by ade- 
quate analysis and is therefore sentimental advising no more 
effective than traditional methods of mass instruction. 


Chapter 7. APPLYING ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 
TO STUDENTS’ ADJUSTMENTS 


The analytical techniques described in the preceding chapter 
may be further illustrated through their application to a number 
of problems experienced by students with respect to personality 
development, achievements in school, and the choice of an oc- 
cupation. We shall discuss these phases of counseling in that 
sequence. As indicated in previous chapters, we take the posi- 
tion in this book that, except for certain types of therapeutic situa- 
tions, personality should be analyzed in the counseling relation- 


ship. 


CoLLECTING DATA FOR THE ANALYSIS OF PERSONALITY 


Counselors in schools recognize that students live not by grades 
alone but also by the subtle, but nonetheless real, satisfactions 
which result from adjustments congruent with hopes and desires. 
That the teacher’s grades do not always completely satisfy 
students is indicated by the large number of scholastically suc- 
cessful students who are social misfits and who are also emo- 
tionally disturbed, if not unbalanced. It behooves the counselor, 
therefore, to seek evidence which will indicate, not only what 

emotional and social adjustment the student is actually making, 
but also what is perhaps of more importance, the extent to which 
the student is satisfied emotionally with his actual adjustments. 

Analysis of this state of well-being is not achieved by asking 
the simple question, “Are you satisfied with life?” Students do 

1Gardner Murphy, Personality. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, p. 
539. 

Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements. 


New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947, pp. 118-180. 
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not usually “open up” thus easily unless the counselor has first 
established a deep, permissive relationship. Many students are 
either too shy or too sophisticated to reveal their emotional states 
by direct questioning in face-to-face situations except when they 
have confidence in the integrity, competency, and professional 
attitude of the counselor. Such rapport may require many inter- 
views to establish; it cannot be forced by probing. 

A hypothetical case will illustrate the need for analyzing and 
diagnosing personality problems. Suppose a student comes to a 
counselor with high academic ability, satisfactory marks, high 
educational achievement, and satisfactory vocational interest. 
What is troubling him and why does he seek counseling? He is 
unable to tell and hesitates to talk. Instead of putting him 
through a painful process of questions and answers, the counselor 
looks at his ratings on a personality test administered prior to the 
interview. The student may have satisfactory emotional scores, 
social scores, and health scores; but in regard to his attitude to- 
ward the family, he has a score which deviates markedly from 
that of the average student, indicating a serious attitudinal mal- 
adjustment. The counselor now has an indirect indication of why 
the student came. In actual fact, he did not really want to go 
through a long analysis of his vocational problem even though he 
presumably came in for that purpose. Instead, he wanted the 
counselor to perceive that it was his relationship with his father 
that was troubling him. He did not, however, want to reveal his 
problem directly. If the counselor had asked him question after 
question, he would have been very much annoyed, embarrassed, 
and emotionally upset. But with this indication of the difficulty, 
the counselor may then proceed to ask him indirectly how he gets 
along with his family, whether or not his father likes his voca- 
tional choice, his work in college, and things of that sort. Then 
the story is revealed—a long, complicated story of years of con- 
flict with his father. 

_An alternative counseling method is found in the approach out- 
lined by Rogers. This nondirective method calls for no analysis 
or diagnosis on the part of the counselor. Rather is the latter's 
sole function that of reflecting and clarifying the student's per- 
ception and acceptance of himself as he actually is, Still other 
methods of helping the student to analyze himself, with the as- 
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sistance of the counselor, are found in the use of projective test 
techniques.” 

Why is the counselor interested in this type of problem? In 
the first place, it is the one point at which the student is in con- 
flict with his environment. It is important, after all, even though 
he may be getting satisfactory grades. Grades are not the only 
problem of concern and importance to the counselor and to the 
student. Second, no counselor wants to see schools turn out 
graduates who have emotional complexes which may later burst 
out into all sorts of antisocial behavior or lead to vocational mal- 
adjustment. In other words, personnel workers want students to 
leave schools, not only with good technical training, but also 
with emotional balance and a philosophic serenity which will 
lead to a happy and well-adjusted life. 

Indirect Techniques. Certain relatively indirect methods are 
available to indicate to the counselor these states of dissatisfac- 
tion. In addition to the chance remarks which students occasion- 
ally drop, a customary practice is to have the student fill out cer- 
tain standardized personality tests * before or during the counsel- 
ing interview. Sometimes these tests are given to groups of stu- 
dents on the first day of school, along with intelligence and 
achievement tests, to locate those who need special and im- 
mediate counseling. Obviously, everything possible should be 
done to make the student feel that there is nothing unusual about 


2 See John E. Bell, Projective Techniques. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc., 1948. 

3 In a later section we shall discuss other methods of diagnosing personal- 
ity traits, particularly those techniques which the counselor uses in the 
interview, e.g., inference from the student’s behavior and remarks in the 
interview, and the use of information about the student’s family, social, 
and economic status to infer certain attitudes, social habits, etc. At this 
point, the author seeks to show the possible usefulness and weakness of 
personality tests. ; 

For a description and evaluation of personality tests and methods see 
Bell, op. cit. | 

Edward S. Jones, “Subjective Evaluations of Personality.” J. McV. Hunt, 
editor, Personality and the Behavior Disorders. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1944, Chap. 4. 

J. B. Maller, “Personality Tests.” J. McV. Hunt, editor, Personality and 
the Behavior Disorders. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1944, 
Chap. 5. 
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personality tests. Probably, the more casual the attitude of the 
counselor is toward these tests, the more significant will be the 
results. If the students think that someone is trying to “get some- 
thing on them,” they will “fake” their answers, and the results 
will be worthless. These personality tests provide valuable leads 
for interviewing, but they will not be representative of the stu- 
dent’s real attitudes unless the student is in a cooperative frame 
of mind. Moreover, students may not answer truthfully if they 
believe that their answers will not be kept confidential. In cer- 
tain cases, it may be better for the counselor not even to mention 
the results of the test; i.e., he should not disclose to the student 
the results, but rather ask some of the test questions orally in the 
interview. Every reasonable precaution should be taken with 
these tests, as well as with all other case data, to make certain 
that the student continues to believe that all data and all rela- 
tionships are confidential and professional. Students will not re- 
veal their inner states to gossipmongers, sentimentalists, or to 
curiosity seekers. 

Personality Tests» The untrained counselor sometimes as- 
sumes that there is one test which will give a complete, accurate 


4 Similar “faking” can and does occur in the interview. But the skillful 
counselor can usually (not always) detect such evasions, even though he 
cannot always bring about a change in the student. Sometimes the coun- 
selor’s relationship with such a student must be severed, since failure to 
“click” with the student precludes effective diagnosing or counseling. Every 
counselor, especially the untrained and inexperienced, must expect a number 
of such cases. 

5 The reader is referred to “Measures of Personal Adjustment” in Personnel 
Research and Test Development in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dewey 
B. Stuit, editor. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947, Chap. 
IX. In this chapter the authors describe in some detail their experiences 
in trying out old, and constructing new, tests of personality and checking 
_them against the criteria of psychiatric interviews and predictions of ad- 
justment in military situations. Psychiatric screening devices subject to 
research included symptom-oriented questionnaires in which the most valid 
items were those having to do with conversion symptoms; e.g., the most 
valid item was one having to do with headaches. The second most valid 
item made a straightforward inquiry whether the subject considered him- 
self nervous to any considerable degree or had been treated or had contem- 
plated treatment by a doctor for nervousness (pp. 169-170). The authors 
attribute a large measure of this finding regarding the nature of validity 
of adjustment questionnaires to the nature of the validity criterion against 
which the items were checked—the outcome of the psychiatrist’s interview 
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picture of a total personality. Actually, there are hundreds of 
personality tests, some of them good and some of them ineffec- 
tive. Each one, however, measures only a few aspects of per- 
sonality. There are tests of attitude toward the Chinese, toward 
law enforcement, toward education, tests of inferiority, tests of 
emotional conflict, tests of attitude toward teachers, and tests ad 
infinitum. 

Some may question the importance, or significance for coun- 
seling, of tests of this type. Teachers have for many years taught 
facts and concepts, and there is little in many curriculums that 
has to do with attitudes and personality development. But ex- 
periences show that attitudes and emotions, if they are of an un- 
desirable type, actually may inhibit learning in the classroom and 
prevent satisfactory adjustment in social relationships. For this 
reason, the personnel worker must deal with attitudes and emo- 
tions. After all, students are not intellectual machines; they are 
emotional human beings. Moreover, knowledge alone does not 
make for a satisfactory adult life. Individuals must have desir- 
able social attitudes and emotions as well as the facts we teach in 
the classroom. In fact, a great many social problems arise from 
the fact that no one in the home, the family, the church, or the 
school has taught the student how to cultivate desirable attitudes 
and emotional balance. It follows that we can no longer leave it 
to nature to train students in the realm of normal personality 
development. The acceptance of this philosophy of education, 
of course, upsets the time-honored tradition of teaching only 
textbook matter. 

Many times, teachers cannot detect or analyze those attitudes 
and emotions which inhibit learning. These attitudes do not 
always show themselves in behavior but are frequently concealed 
by the student, primarily because of the formal atmosphere of 
the classroom which prevents an individual from revealing his 
attitudes.®° This same restraint toward the teacher too frequently 


with the subject. When prediction of actual adjustment and maladjustment 
becomes the object of research, then other validity criteria may yield dif- 
ferent test items. 

The relevancy of this conclusion for the interpretation of personality tests 
by counselors is evident and needs no elaboration. 

6 Ruth L. Munroe, Teaching the Individual. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 
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operates even in personal interviews. Unfortunately, this con- 
dition obtains quite frequently at a time in the student’s life when 
he is beset by many perplexing problems. 

Even when students do reveal their attitudes in interviews, it 
is apparent that human judgment and estimates are sometimes 
wrong in interpreting these data.” All attempts to have teachers 
rate personality have resulted in low reliability and validity of 
such data. For this reason, the psychologist has begun to de- 
velop, by the test method, more refined and precise indicators of 
emotions and attitudes. These tests provide more refined meas- 
urements than can be obtained by having untrained advisors 
interview the student. In one sense, these personality tests may 
be an indirect “giveaway” of a student’s innermost attitudes. 
They permit us to identify personal interests of a nonacademic 
type, such as the social, civic, and emotional factors which often 
distract a student from learning. These personality tests, how- 
ever, are not so precise nor so easily interpreted as IQ tests. They 
must be given and interpreted with a great many precautions. 
They are indicators rather than measurements of personality, and 
they provide leads for the counselor to follow in interviewing a 
student. Indeed, personality tests are most useful when taken 
by students before the counseling interview. 

Anecdotal Records. In addition to the test method of analysis, 
many emotional and social problems will be revealed or identified 
by the anecdotal type of record. This is a method of recording 
the teacher’s observations, impressions, hunches, and facts about 
students other than those exhibited or hidden in the teacher’s 
grades. This method was discussed briefly in a preceding section 
and will not be discussed further here, except for one point. 
Many case data cannot be interpreted except in terms of the 
total personality and adjustment of the individual. For example, 
a test score has meaning largely in terms of its reference to other 
case data. Teachers who observe students in the classroom, in 
the homeroom, and on the playground have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to see many types of behavior which the personnel worker 
can never see, since the latter is interviewing in a rather artificial 
situation in which the student does not always exhibit a true and 
representative part of his normal behavior. The teacher some- 


7 Jones, op. cit. 
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times sees him in a different light and, therefore, can contribute 
data significant for diagnosis. 

Such a less than complete revealing of attitudes may occur 
even under permissive conditions because of the depth and fixity 
of repression, or because of the social forces which influence the 
student’s behavior. The determining force of social perception 
and group membership roles is discussed by Muzafer Sherif in 
An Outline of Social Psychology. No thorough study of counsel- 
ing interviews in the light of these new psychological principles 
has yet been made available. But such an analysis is much 
needed to understand many of the subtle but crucial aspects of 
both the analytical as well as the therapeutic interview. 

In addition to its value for analysis and diagnosis of students, 
the anecdotal record may prove to be the most useful method yet 
developed whereby teachers can contribute to the effectiveness of 
counseling. By this method they can supplement our incomplete 
case data; they can give indications of antisocial attitudes, in- 
difference to learning, emotional behavior, and the like. Any 
school can begin a counseling program of great effectiveness by 
the use of this method, even though technical workers, psycho- 
logical tests, and all other equipment are not available. This 
method is being used on the elementary school level, the high 
school level, and in some cases, on the college level with great 
success. Of course, these anecdotal data must be used in diagnos- 
ing by a trained counselor with caution as to the validity, and 
with due regard to the psychological insight, of the teacher who 
recorded the anecdote. The mere recording of observations does 
not guarantee their validity, relevancy, or importance. 

Indeed, it is usually reported by administrators, who have 
attempted to introduce the anecdotal method in their schools, 
that many teachers either are unable to perceive any significant 
behavior to report or are able to see only problem or unfavorable 
behavior. Moreover, most teachers cannot control their tendency 
to interpret the behavior they observe and, therefore, report only 
their inferences. Without being aware of the inadequacy of their 
sampling and the dangers in hasty generalization, they glibly 
make diagnoses of “inferiority complex,” “incorrigibility,” “feeble- 
mindedness,” “mother fixation,” etc. 

Records of Activities. Much additional and significant data for, 
diagnosing personality traits may be collected from the student’s 
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participation in extracurricular and social activities.6 Unfortu- 
nately, only meager records are kept in most schools and colleges. 
About all the counselor can collect at present is a record of offices 
held, committee memberships, and the student’s verbal reports 
of how many social dates he or she has “on the average.” The 
counselor can only guess from observations made in the interview 
as to the student’s social skills. ‘Teachers may be trained to record 
significant data by the anecdotal method in this area of activities. 
At present, however, the counselor is forced to depend largely 
upon firsthand observations in the interview and hearsay reports 
from teachers and administrators. Consequently, diagnoses are 
often irrelevant if not invalid. 

Identifying Symptoms of Emotional Disturbances. In identi- 
fying those students whose emotional experiences have been so 
upsetting and disturbing as to indicate the need of counseling 
therapy, it should be borne in mind that there is no one symptom 
which indicates conclusively that the student is maladjusted, 
either seriously or mildly. A combination of symptoms, or un- 
usual behavior which persists, needs to be observed and inter- 
preted in the light of the student’s developmental background, 
the social forces, or the requirements and pressures of his social 
context. This is to say that a single instance of “queer” or un- 
usual behavior is not to be analyzed in isolation but rather in 
the context of the individual's case history. This generalization 
may also be applied to analytical data from every area of the 
student’s life. 

Operating on the basis of these principles of observation and 
analysis, counselors should be sensitive in noting the presence 
of instances of behavior which, upon deeper and wider analysis, 
may prove to be symptomatic indications of emotional conflicts 
and maladjustments. The range and type of these symptoms are 
great, and only a few can be very briefly described at this point. 
The reader is urged to read widely and to broaden his range and 
accuracy of observation through supervised mental hygiene coun- 


8 The psychological theory underlying this generalization is outlined in 
Sherif’s book, An Outline of Social Psychology. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 

9 Adapted from Kate Hevner Mueller et al. Counseling for Mental 
Health. American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Vol. XI, No. 8, 
pp. 22-34. Washington, D.C., July, 1947. ' 
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seling experience. A few symptomatic manifestations are out- 
lined below: 


1. Excessive, bizarre, slovenly, “outlandish” dress and manners may 
prove to be indications of emotional repression. Too immaculate ap- 
pearance and overmeticulousness may indicate emotional rigidity. 
Indecision over details; restlessness; excessive irritability; impatience; 
unsatisfiable, “eager-beaver” work drive; inability to concentrate for 
long periods; excessive and persistent daydreaming; inappropriate 
giggling; habituated worried expressions; apathy; peculiar manner- 
isms; infantilisms; excessive sensitiveness to certain people, experi- 
ences, and ideas; and other behaviors of similar nature, may be out- 
ward signs of inner tensions needing further observations for con- 
firmation and interpretation. 

2. Wide, frequent, and swift variations in mood; persistent depres- 
sive feelings sometimes indicate temporary or even serious conditions 
of emotional instability requiring psychotherapy. 

8. Long and deep periods of preoccupation with self-analysis, fears, 
anxiety states, lack of confidence, whether or not converted into physi- 
cal symptoms of pain or disability, may indicate the need for deeper 
analysis by a competent therapist. 

4, Persistent beliefs impervious to logical analysis, such as guilt 
feelings, superiority anxieties, inferiority evaluations of self, exag- 
gerated self-references read into people and events—these and other 
rigid ideas will bear watching and scrutiny by competent analysts. 

5. Deep and abrupt decline in intellectual efficiency and amnesia 
are often indications of profound emotional shock and require psy- 
chiatric attention. 

6. Unsatisfying, ineffective, and bizarre relationships with others 
may indicate feelings of insecurity and rejection that need release 
and. insight; unsatisfying or conflicting relations with members of 
one’s family may indicate a state of sensitiveness or confusion; ir- 
regular behavior and overemphasis on sex are usually indications of 
unsatisfactory adjustments based upon repressions that call for 
therapy. 


The wise counselor will begin the never-ending process of add- 
ing to and enriching the above incomplete list of examples of 
emotional disturbances which, when observed repeatedly in a 
number of social contexts or persistently in the same ones, in- 
dicate the need for analysis and therapy by a competent clinical 
psychologist, trained counselor, or psychiatrist. More will be said 
on this topic in later chapters. 
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The Language of Maladjustment.’® 


This is to say, that there is a language of personality maladjust- 
ment. You have to use a certain kind of language—or you have to use 
language in a certain way—if you are going to worry, or to regret, or 
to hate, or to develop and maintain an inferiority complex. Leaving 
any consideration of language behavior out of a discussion of person- 
ality would be somewhat like leaving the cheese out of a cheese 
souffé. As a matter of fact, most of the key terms that we customarily 
use in talking about personality are seen, on close scrutiny, to refer 
somehow to reactions that are made to and with words and other 
symbols. To speak of attitudes, fears, hatreds, anxieties, conflicts, likes 
and dislikes, self-evaluations, delusions, etc., is to indicate, even 
though obscurely as a rule, those kinds of behavior in which language 
plays a heavy, often a dominant, role. . . . We shall be more con- 
cerned with those aspects of language which make the difference be- 
tween confusion and efficiency, between misery and zest.14 


Johnson then proceeds to describe the verbal behavior which 
accompanies or symbolizes or is certain kinds of emotional and in- 
tellectual maladjustments. We shall adapt his descriptions as 
follows, quoting many of his incisive and choice descriptive 
sentences: 

1. Differences in verbal output are to be found among the mal- 
adjusted. Both the over- and underverbalized seem to experience 
difficulty in expressing themselves with any degree of satisfaction 
to themselves or to others. 

The oververbalized are those who (1) talk to avoid silence; 
(2) talk to conceal truth; (8) or use words “to serve the function 
of a great, nervously twitching proboscis with which they ex- 
plore unceasingly in search of certainty.” 12 The first class of per- 
sons seem to have a “phobia of those awkward silent periods 
which occur even at the best-regulated dinner parties.” 1° The 
second type has been described by the psychoanalysts as ex- 
hibiting resistance through “talking about irrelevancies, if at all, 
by way of refusing to reveal crucial information about himself.” “ 


10 This significant concept is extensively developed, from the viewpoint 
of speech pathology and general semantics, by Wendell Johnson in his in- 
triguing book, People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
See especially Chaps. XI to XIV. Our discussion is an adaption from 
Johnson. 

11 [bid., pp. 248-244, 18 Ibid., p. 245. 

12 Tbid., p. 245. 14 Tbid., p. 246. 
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Such verbal smoke screens are the protective reactions resulting 
from the fear of revealing certain information. The third type 
of verbose individuals appear to have “a desire to escape from 
confusion into a realm of eternal verities.” 1° 


The field of philosophy is worn bare with the tracks left by these 
unwearying verbal hunters of the Absolute. But they are not all 
professional philosophers by any means. They bob up not infre- 
quently in psychological clinics, stopping on the way, as it were, for 
linguistic repairs.1® 


On the other hand, underverbalized individuals may have de- 
veloped speechlessness as a self-defense against the possibility 
of criticism and censure. Such a feeling may have arisen from 
continued experiences of social repressions, ridicule, and even 
punishment for earlier attempts to express opinions and convic- 
tions. After many such rebuffs they have perfected the silence 
method as the one least likely to cause them further punishment. 
Behind such adaptive silence is usually a concealed but intense 
hostility to those individuals or social institutions which produced 
this habitual silence. 

2. Linguistic rigidity including content restricted in range and 
variability of the topics of speech; formal rigidity in the monotony 
of sentence form, style, word usage, mannerisms, etc.; and the 
continued and persistent expressions of beliefs, attitudes, and ex- 
periences which indicate evaluational rigidity. 

With regard to the content, Johnson reminds us that these in- 
dividuals exhibit “a relative lack of responsiveness to situations.” 17 
They have a verbal one-track mind or “verbal monomania.” “The 
most highly developed verbal specialists in the world are to be 
found in the insane asylums.” 18 

Those persons with formal rigidity exhibit a pattern of speech, 
bookish, loaded with slang, profanity, or such remarks as “just 
lovely.” This “invariability of verbal response” or “verbal man- 
nerisms often indicates that the individual has a “frozen lan- 
guage” which produces blockings in the attempts to adapt himself 
to new attitudes and conditions. 


Individuals are like societies in this regard; when their language 
habits become too thoroughly fixed to permit effective evaluation of 


15 Ibid., p. 247. 17 Ibid., p. 254. 
16 Ibid., p. 247. 18 Ibid., p. 254. 
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changed and changing circumstances, they tend to exhibit more or 
less grave nervous and “mental” disorders. When the “map” no 
longer fits the “territory,” disorientation in some degree is the inevi- 
table result unless the “map” is revised.1® 


Cases of evaluational rigidity use language for the purposes of 
unconscious projection of their own maladjustments: ”° 


Maladjustments occur because of this, in that we tend to make 
and express highly similar evaluations of extremely different situations. 
This is to be seen with unusual clearness in what I have called evalua- 
tive labeling. This term is designed to emphasize our common 
tendency to evaluate individuals and situations according to the 
names we apply to them. After all, this is a way of saying that the 
way in which we classify something determines in large measure the 
way in which we react to it. We classify largely by naming. Having 
named something, we tend to evaluate it and so to react to it in terms 
of the name we have given it. We learn in our culture to evaluate 
names, or labels, or words, quite independently of the actualities to 
which they might be applied. 


Surely no observing adult in our society has any least doubt of the 
overwhelming potency of our common verbal taboos, our tendency 
to evaluate words or labels as though they were in and of themselves 
as real as what they are assumed to label. It is almost a matter of 
destiny, for example, for a child to become labeled as a “stutterer,” or 
as “awkward,” or “lazy,” or “stupid,” or “delinquent.” 21 


Johnson sums up a large part of his concept of the role of 
language in maladjustment in this quotation which has even more 
pertinency for counselors than it has for students as clients: ?? 


People can be made deathly sick by symbols. They can be driven 
to wild distraction and to the most disastrous behavior by words, par- 
ticularly when those words refer to their deeply personal concerns 
and disturb their self-evaluations. There are many cases in which a 
diagnostic label may sicken the patient quite as much as it may en- 


19 I[bid., p. 257. Johnson reports, in the appendix of People in Quandaries 
(pp. 258, 500-502), the results of research which indicate that formal 
rigidity occurs most frequently in the language of younger children as con- 
trasted with older children; children of low intelligence as contrasted with 
those of high intelligence; schizophrenic patients contrasted with university 
freshmen. 

20 Tbid., p. 261. 22 Ibid., p. 266. 

21 [bid., p. 264. 
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_lighten—or confuse—the physician. It is this fact, very significantly, 
that we are talking about when we speak of treating the patient as 
well as the disease. Insofar as a diagnosis represents and fosters 
evaluational rigidity in the person who applies the diagnostic label 
and in the one to whom it is applied, it aggravates the condition 
which it names. 


CoLLECTING DATA FOR ANALYZING SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 7% 


In searching for evidence of scholastic aptitude, the counselor 
makes use of scholastic-aptitude tests, standardized achievement 
tests, and teachers’ marks. These types of data should be ex- 
amined and an attempt made to evaluate their usefulness for 
diagnosing. 

Scholastic-aptitude tests have been used for years, and it is 
probable that most of our student population has been given an 
IQ test at some time or another. We turn to the question of 
how to use scholastic-aptitude tests of the type of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination. These tests 


23 The reader is referred to the following books for more extensive 
orientation in this aspect of analysis: 

Helen Bragdon et al., Educational Counseling of College Students. 
American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, “Student Personnel 
Work,” Vol. III, No. 1. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, April, 1939. 

Albert Beecher Crawford and Paul Sylvester Burnham, Forecasting Col- 
lege Achievement, Part I, “General Consideration in the Measurement of 
Academic Promise.” New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 

John G. Darley, Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Pro- 
gram. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1943. 

Lincoln B. Hale et al., From School to College. Yale Studies in Religious 
Education, No. 11. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. 

Oscar Kaplan, editor, Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, 2 vols. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948. 

Max McConn, Planning for College and How to Make the Most of It 
While There. Philadelphia: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1937. 

Ruth Strang, Educational Guidance. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. See especially Chap. II, “Self-appraisal.” 

Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. 

Ralph W. Tyler et al., New Directions for Measurement and Guidance. 
American Council on Education Studies, Series I, Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, Vol. VIII, No. 20. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, August, 1944. 
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are very short simple methods of diagnosing learning ability and, 
by comparison with other individuals of the same age and grade 
status, of providing data for predicting an individual’s chances of 
success in academic competition. Moreover, we may determine 
the minimum amount of learning ability necessary to succeed in a 
particular course, curriculum, or school. 

In order to have the results of these tests mean anything, they 
must be given under standard conditions and with alternate and 
comparable forms, in order to measure the exact amount of 
change. If a counselor gives a Pressey test one year, a Terman 
the next year, and an Otis test the third year, he may be unable 
to interpret the different scores, since he has used a different set 
of norms for every test. For this same reason, many of the 
test scores given in the usual case record are worthless for in- 
dividual diagnosis. There is no information as to the form of the 
test, the date of the test, who gave the test, whether he was a 
qualified examiner, whether scoring was accurate, what norms 
were used, etc. Therefore, many of the diagnoses of academic 
aptitude made today are unsound as bases for prognosticating 
an individual’s academic future. Repeated testing with compar- 
able tests is necessary for thorough diagnosing. 

Even with repeated testing, the clinician expects to discover 
variations among the scores of individual students. Human 
ability apparently does not grow in a straight line; there are ups 
and downs in the curve. Therefore, we should not be disturbed 
if there are fluctuations in scores from year to year. Moreover, 
the use of different tests, such as the Miller and the Terman, 
yields fluctuations in scores because these tests are interpreted 
with norms from different populations which are frequently not 
representative. 

Once more a warning must be sounded, as it has been fre- 
quently during the past thirty years. Academic aptitude or intel- 
ligence tests do not measure anything more than learning ability. 
They do not measure a student’s willingness to use that ability 
or his skill in using it. Thus we find that many pupils with high 
test scores actually fail in their studies. As a matter of logic, 
there is not just one secret way to succeed in school, viz., by being 
born with a high IQ. Rather, there are at least three factors 
involved in academic success: (1) aptitudes, (2) skillful use of 
aptitudes, and (8) willingness, drive, motivation, or ambition to 
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use aptitudes in scholastic and job competition. It is probable 
that a pupil deficient in any two of these three factors will have 
great difficulty in attaining and maintaining scholastic success. 

Achievement Tests.** Another source of evidence of scholastic 
aptitude is found in standardized achievement tests such as the 
tests in the Iowa and the Cooperative Test Service series. Both 
of these series provide a large number of comparable forms of 
examinations. These tests permit measurement of a pupil’s 
growth in English, sciences, mathematics, and other areas of 
knowledge. Such tests are superior to the ordinary teacher's 
examinations. They are not restricted to any one course of study 
or syllabus or curriculum but are more general and basic in their 
content. They have been constructed by a group of experts who 
have searched for fundamental elements in learning. 

Such tests provide a stable, valid, reliable, and standard yard- 
stick for comparison of pupils and for prognosis of success in 
scholastic competition. Of course, one standardized English 
test given in the seventh grade will not necessarily yield a score 
which fixes for an indefinite time a student’s standing in relation to 
others in his class. Here again, there are ups and downs in 
growth, and we must expect to find certain minor fluctuations, or 
in some cases major fluctuations, due to distractors which inter- 
fere with an individual’s learning. A clinically trained worker 
may often detect when a low test score is actually representative 
of low achievement and when it is representative of failure to 
follow directions, to understand directions, or to do one’s best. 

From the personnel point of view, the most important feature 
of standardized achievement tests is that they furnish a record 
of growth resulting from out-of-class activity and study. Teach- 
ers often falsely assume that cerebral activities cease when the 
ending class bell rings, that the student does not learn unless he is 
taught. Indeed, most teacher-made class examinations are con- 
structed on those assumptions. It so happens that these stand- 
ardized achievement tests, since they do not exactly parallel any 
of our narrow curriculums, permit us to measure incidental 
learning outside the classroom, i.e., self-propelled learning. For 
example, the Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test is a measure 
of the amount of knowledge an individual picks up by reading 


24 Ben D. Wood and Ralph Haefner, Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1948. 
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magazines and newspapers on current affairs. In colleges having 
no such organized course in the curriculum on this topic, high 
test scores indicate that an individual learns something in this 
area without direct instruction. There is reason to believe that 
this type of learning is basic to the realization of one major educa- 
tional objective, viz., the development of adults who will be 
trained to assume citizenship responsibilities. 

Another important use of standardized achievement tests may 
be their substitution for the present unreliable criteria of aca- 
demic success. Most teachers’ grades are really estimates of the 
amount of knowledge possessed by the pupil. All efforts to pre- 
dict those estimates have been unsatisfactory, largely because of 
low reliability and validity of the criterion and because of vari- 
ability in standards and meaning from one teacher to another. 
With a more valid and stable criterion of academic growth, ac- 
curacy of prediction may improve. If we can get such a stable 
criterion which is reliable, valid, and meaningful, then it may be 
possible for us to predict with a greater degree of accuracy and, 
therefore, to guide pupils into various types of curriculums with 
more certainty. 

Achievement tests are used for still another purpose. Teachers’ 
estimates of knowledge are sometimes influenced by personal 
relationships with the pupil. The teacher may be influenced far 
too much by the behavior of the quiet type of student and, con- 
sequently, underestimate the amount of knowledge he actually 
possesses. In other cases, she may overestimate a student’s 
knowledge because of his high degree of skill in social relation- 
ship. Again, if a boy is particularly obstreperous in the class- 
room, the teacher’s grades tend to be colored by this disagree- 
able relationship. The use of standardized achievement tests 
with proper norms will provide a way of checking this error in 
teachers’ grades. 

Teachers Grades. Despite errors in specific grades, the aver- 
age of all high school grades continues to be the best single pre- 
dictor of average grades in a number of colleges. But grades in 
specific high school courses, mathematics, for instance, correlate 
low with corresponding college grades. This higher degree of 
relationship between average marks in adjacent levels of the 
educational ladder may be due to one or more of three possible 
causes. In the first place, grades are a composite measure of 
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ability, skill in the use of that ability, willingness to work, am- 
bition, skill in impressing teachers, conformity to classroom dis- 
cipline, and docility. The higher validity correlation of grades 
may be due to the fact that they are more inclusive measures of 
grade-getting aptitude than are psychological tests. Second, 
both high school and college grades are subjective and de- 
pendent upon the factors just mentioned, factors which are 
equally present in determining grades in different subjects, while 
tests are objective measures of knowledge; i.e., grades may meas- 
ure overlapping factors which remain relatively constant in ad- 
jacent levels of education. It has been suggested by Toops (in 
private correspondence) that college teachers may be perpetuat- 
ing the errors present in high school grading. If this is true, one 
should expect to discover a high degree of agreement. Third, in 
the averaging process of either high school or college grades, the 
overestimates of some teachers may be compensated for by the 
underestimates of other teachers, resulting in a stable and valid 
index of prediction, even though such indexes are not so reliable 
as tests, as is indicated by the conventional odd-even reliability. 

However, caution must be observed by the counselor in col- 
leges in interpreting grades from different high schools. The 
counselor must interpret the high school grades of a particular 
student in terms of the ability of the rest of the student body in 
the school from which he comes. There are wide differences in 
average ability in different high schools, and a high grade rating 
from one school may be less promising for college achievement 
than a low rating from another school. This is shown by an in- 
vestigation of over 7,000 seniors in 50 Chicago high schools, 
where it was found that mean scores on the American Council 
Psychological Examination varied among the schools from 65 
to 220.5 points. Admitting to the University of Chicago the up- 
per tenth of the seniors in the lowest rating school would have 
reduced the scholastic aptitude of the freshmen class, while ad- 
mitting the entire graduating classes from some of the other 
schools would not have reduced the average of freshman ability.” 


25 Aaron J. Brumbaugh, “The Selection and Counseling of Students at the 
University of Chicago,” reprint from “Provisions for the Individual in 
College Education.” Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions, Vol. 4, p. 56, 1982. 
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Obviously, B grades from the lower rating schools would not be 
so promising for college achievement as B grades from the higher 
rating schools. 

It is apparent, therefore, that school grades have usefulness as 
indicators of vocational and educational aptitudes when the vari- 
ous conditioning factors and errors are recognized and identified 
and when grades are used as general indicators of subsequent 
academic success. 

Collecting Data for Diagnosing Vocational Aptitudes.2* We 
turn now to a consideration of the types of data available for 
diagnosing vocational aptitudes. The counselor seeks depend- 
able data which indicate that a student has an adequate amount 
of those aptitudes required in particular occupations. Unfor- 
tunately, we know far too little concerning these aptitudes. As 
for techniques of analyzing aptitudes, our knowledge is equally 
deficient. Although much information is available, its quality 
and validity are far from perfect—a state of affairs to be found 
in every profession dealing with human adjustments. 

Aptitude Tests. The so-called “vocational-aptitude tests” are 
few in number. There are satisfactory tests for clerical work, 
mechanical aptitudes, art appreciation, basic musical abilities, 
and a few others, which provide a basis for predicting a pupil’s 
probable success in competition with other individuals with sim- 
ilar aptitudes. In other words, vocational-aptitude tests may be 
used in much the same way as academic-aptitude tests have been 
used, except that the former tests point an individual toward 
competition in a nonacademic type of training and occupation. 
The use of these tests will be discussed in greater detail in later 
chapters dealing with specific problems of vocational choice. 

Vocational-interest Tests. Under this topic of vocational tests, 
special emphasis should be given to what is perhaps one of the 
most significant inventions in the testing field since the Stanford- 
Binet, viz., tests of vocational interests. 


26 Kaplan has edited an extensive encyclopedia of reviews and summaries 
of research studies and descriptions of aptitude and other types of tests 
and techniques usable in vocational guidance. See Kaplan, op. cit. The 
most recent, comprehensive, and authoritative review of aptitude tests is by 
Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. 
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For high school and college students, the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank is a satisfactory test.27_ It has been standardized, 
not on students, but on successful adults. The interests measured 
by this test are not to be confused with the expressions of interests 
elicited from students in interviews. These latter interests fre- 
- quently are surface interests; therefore, a counselor should expect 
to find many discrepancies between “claimed” and measured in- 
terests. The interest blank permits an analysis of the extent to 
which an individual’s basic dislikes and likes are comparable with 
those of successful men and women. In other words, if a student 
has interests similar to those of a doctor, it is likely that he will 
find medical work congenial and that he will be successful, pro- 
vided, of course, that he has the other requisite abilities. 

A second interest test, the Kuder Preference Record, is widely 
used by counselors in high schools and colleges. By its use, 
scores are obtained on the following nine occupational fields: 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social service, and clerical. The test is used to help a 
student identify the general areas of work in which he possesses 
some interest. Then the counselor proceeds to discuss with him 
the specific occupations available to him in a general area of in- 
terest. For example, a student with a 75th percentile on the 
“mechanical” key might consider the many specific occupations 
listed in the manual, from airplane mechanic to welder.” Thus 
the Kuder test is used as a screening device to narrow the field 
of possible interest for a student. A summary of research studies 
on the reliability and validity of the test is included in the manual. 
Mean profiles of a number of occupational groups and of students 
preparing for various occupations are also included in the man- 
ual. 

Counselors should use such an interest test for a number of 
reasons. The objective of prediction studies is to isolate, evalu- 


27 The most exhaustive summary of significant research on this test is 
in E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1948. See also Harold D. 
Carter, “Vocational Interests and Job Orientation.” Applied Psychology 
Monographs, No. 2. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
May, 1944. 

28 Revised Manual for the Kuder Preference Record. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1946, 30 pp. 
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ate, and utilize tests of those aptitudes which are the minimum 
required for success in a particular course of study. For example, 
a research program in a school of medicine would be directed 
toward developing a battery of tests and determining a threshold 
of test scores below which an individual has practically no chance 
of succeeding. In addition, the counselor wants to locate a course 
of study in which the student has the best possibilities for satis- 
faction and enjoyment. For this latter purpose, the interest test 
need not correlate with college grades. A student scoring high 
on the medical key on the test would not necessarily get high 
grades, unless he also possessed and used effectively the required 
aptitudes. But since vocational interests are involved in adjust- 
ment, the counselor uses this test to find the sequence of courses 
from which the student possessing the required amount of ability 
will derive greatest satisfaction. Grade success alone is not 
enough; the student must enjoy, and be well adjusted to, the 
course. Given the minimum aptitude, a student may succeed in 
the required courses of study. But he may not attain so high 
a degree of success or be so well satisfied and adjusted as in a 
course of studies which are more in line with his basic likes or 
interests. The counselor wants to know, not only if a student has 
the minimum of required aptitudes, but also if he has the pos- 
sibility of being psychologically satisfied with his work and his 
success, Interest tests provide data for making such a diagnosis, 
but they must be supplemented and tested against the intangible 
fragments of data collected by the counselor in the interview. 
These tests, of course, should not be used mechanically, since 
a diagnosis cannot be made merely by perceiving high ratings on 
the various keys of the test. 

In the case of young students, interest tests must be used with 
special discretion, since such students may not yet have developed 
crystallized patterns of interest.2® For the competent counselor, 
however, such tests provide a means of identifying the irrational 
and unachievable goals of overly ambitious students. They 
measure a trait which may be as basic in importance to academic 
and adult adjustment as that measured by aptitude tests. 

Clinical experience indicates that some students have one pat- 
tern of measured interests which mav be used in a number of 


29 Carter, op. cit., p. 48. 
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different occupations in a particular field of work.2° Other in- 
dividuals may have at least two patterns of interests which often 
conflict with each other, e.g., scientific and commercial interests. 
This conflict may lead the student to conclude he is “not good 
for anything” or that he does not know what he wants to do. 
The counselor must point out to him that he has valid interest 
in two fields and that his inability to decide does not mean that 
he is incompetent in either. The counselor’s task then becomes 
one of suggesting an occupation requiring both patterns of in- 
terest. Occasionally we find a student who has no clear-cut pat- 
tern whatever and who receives all B—’s or C-+-’s on the Strong 
test. Strong believes that many such individuals enter business 
occupations. Other students with low ratings may possess basic 
interests in occupations not now covered by the test. In another 
student with low test rating, the counselor looks for an emotional 
disturbance which may have prevented him from revealing his 
true likes and dislikes. In some cases, failure to follow directions 
in taking the test may be the cause of low ratings. Another pos- 
sible factor which may lead to ambiguous results on interest tests 
is low academic ability. Individuals with 1Q’s below 90 or 95 
either do not know how to fill out this blank so as to reveal their 
true interest pattern or actually do not have a differentiated pat- 
tern of interest. 

With the above cautions, a counselor may use interest tests to 
provide a basis for encouraging young people to prepare for a 
goal which measures of abilities have shown to be achievable, and 
to reassure them that they will find the work congenial. It is 
just as necessary to have a measurement of interest as it is to have 
a measurement of academic ability or any other type of aptitude. 
We cannot assume, simply because a student says that he is in- 
terested in becoming a doctor, that he is actually interested. 
Many students who want to be doctors lack the requisite ability; 
it is equally true that many of them lack the necessary technical 
interests. Many students who “liked” their high school chemistry 
course and therefore enrolled in the chemistry course in college, 
soon discover that they have a layman’s interest in science and 
not a technician’s interest. Many such students could have been 


80]. G. Darley, Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1941. 
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diagnosed by means of an interest test and diverted from aca- 
demic competition of a type uncongenial to their interests. While 
it is true that such tested interests are not correlated directly 
with school grades, yet Strong’s research shows that measured 
interests do play a dominant role in job placement, satisfaction, 
and success. In other words, the interest test does not measure 
traits related directly to school marks but rather those related 
to successful and satisfying adjustment on the job itself. 
School Grades. Another popular method of analyzing voca- 
tional aptitudes, used widely by counselors both in high school 
and college, is through the use of school grades. If a student 
gets high grades in high school mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry, he and his counselor assume that he has exhibited aptitude 
for one of the engineering or chemical professions, possibly even 
for medicine. This diagnostic interpretation of school grades 
assumes that a student’s performance, and the significance of the 
performance as indicative of aptitudes, have been adequately 
evaluated on a universal yardstick by the teacher. Moreover, 
aptitude and grades are thought to be perfectly related. But the 
numerous variables involved in grades are mixed in unknown pro- 
portions, making it difficult, if not impossible, to interpret grades 
as indicators of aptitudes. Grades are based also on relative 
standing within competitive groups and do not measure the per- 
formance of the individual in relation to universal standards of 
performance. For these, and other reasons, teachers’ marks 
should be used only as rough estimates of achievement. 
Judgments of Adults.2+ The common-sense judgments of adults 
constitute another method used for analyzing vocational aptitudes 
and interests. Some adults talk with students for a few minutes 
(or “watch” them for years) and advise them as to aptitudes and 
desirable occupational choices. Such amateur counselors assume 
that they are good judges of men and that, as amateur psychol- 
ogists, they may appropriate to themselves professional preroga- 
tives. Some such adults assume that students not feeble-minded 
have multipotentiality for vocational success. Sometimes earnest- 
ness and honesty are considered to be not only substitutes for 
ability, but more important than ability. While this common- 
sense method can be used to identify students obviously dis- 


31 See Harold E. Burtt, Principles of Employment Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 1942, Chap. XII. 
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qualified for a type of vocational competition, yet it cannot yield 
valid measurement of abilities. 

Parents’ Judgments. Frequently it is the parent who judges the 
aptitude of the student. Father chooses for the son on the as- 
sumption that “father knows best.” But the counselor recognizes 
the prevalence of irrational family pressures such as (1) the 
idealization of certain jobs, (2) the projection of father’s frus- 
trated ambitions, (3) the “inheritance” of choices or family tradi- 
tions, such as having at least one lawyer in every generation, and 
(4) the pressure to improve family socioeconomic status through 
the children. Parents are nearly always prejudiced in favor of 
their children and assume that, whereas the neighbor’s children 
may have defects, there are none in their own—such defects would 
cast a reflection upon the parents themselves. Despite all these 
errors, some parents continue to bring pressure to bear upon 
children with regard to vocational choices. Although some 
parents can give to the counselor valuable data, comparable to 
the teacher’s anecdotes, as to the student’s work interests, the 
counselor must use caution in interpreting such data. 

Teachers Judgments. Frequently, students request teachers 
to judge capabilities for occupations. Usually, the teacher’s ob- 
servations of the student’s capacities are restricted to the class- 
room type of behavior and to the academic-cloister point of view, 
which factors often result in a tendency to ignore problems of 
job placement. In many cases the teacher’s judgment merely re- 
flects the student’s own expressed interests or is colored by per- 
sonal relationships with that student. In other cases the teacher’s 
judgment suffers from a sentimental belief that, since the student 
is alert and orderly, he must have aptitude to do what he thinks 
he wants to do. Most teachers have had no special training or 
skill in diagnosing aptitude. Many of them are as much amateurs 
in this field as are most parents. 

Influence of Other Students. Very frequently, students are un- 
duly influenced by the vocational choices of their classmates. 
This adolescent type of herd-mindedness assumes equipotentiality 
of aptitude. The point of view that “I am as good as my class- 
mates” exhibits lack of self-understanding and objective self-ap- 
praisal. Back of this basis of choice is the student’s desire to 
be respected and well thought of by his associates—to choose 
less than the highest professional level is to lose face with one’s 
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associates. If his classmates go to college, he says, “I must go to 
college in order that they will not look down on me.” 

Character Analysis.2* Many students believe that one can 
judge vocational aptitudes, as well as other personality character- 
istics, by means of so-called character analysis, i.e., by inspecting 
external anatomical features such as height of forehead, con- 
tour of cranium, and profile. Various methods of character read- 
ing have been studied experimentally time and time again and 
found wanting, but they continue to have a very widespread, 
popular appeal. At best, such systems have chance accuracy and 
are based upon false notions concerning the function of anatomy 
in psychology. People do differ with respect to physical make-up, 
but no serious research has established that these external signs 
are directly or significantly related to aptitudes or other character 
traits. For example, there is no proof for the supposed relation- 
ship between the jutting chin and the character trait of deter- 
mination. Such analyses are based upon faculty psychology, 
which is little more than a reification of verbal symbols. The 
“mind” is thought of as made up of particular divisions corre- 
sponding to the names we apply to different character traits. 
Methods of character analysis are no more accurate than tossing 
a coin and saying, “Heads, I’m smart; tails, ?’m dumb.” 

Interviews with Successful Men. The technique of interview- 
ing successful men is very widely used as a means of identifying 
aptitudes. This technique is necessarily based on the assumption 
that these men have ability to identify aptitudes by talking to 
students; but many times these interviews result in little more 
than subjective personal estimates on the part of the men inter- 
viewed. Moreover, the information about jobs acquired by the 
student in such interviews often is unreliable, being based upon 
personal and local experience only. 

Vocational Experiences. Many students try out their aptitudes 
by work experiences such as summer work or afterschool work. 
Frequently, this method suffers from the inadequacy of the 
sampling of various types of jobs. Unfortunately, some jobs may 
be sampled only after advanced training. For example, in law 
and medicine at best a student can merely observe the lawyer and 
doctor in action which does not yield a tryout experience. More- 


82 Burtt, op. cit., Chap. II, “Pseudo-psychology.” 
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over, where tryouts are possible, the evaluation of the diagnostic 
significance of these vocational tryouts is limited by the errors of 
the employer’s judgment. The fact that one employer thinks the 
student has no aptitude for a certain job does not give universal 
validity to that judgment. Sometimes, what little vocational ex- 
perience a student gets is entirely unrelated to his vocational ob- 
jectives and choices, being incidental to immediate financial prob- 
lems rather than to diagnosis of aptitudes. But actual experiences 
in a job, such as those arranged now by many colleges and some 
high schools, do yield a better understanding of working con- 
ditions, employers’ attitudes, and similar important knowledge. 

Industrial Trips. Related to the method of vocational tryout 
is the observational industrial trip which suffers from the limita- 
tion of the available types and varieties of businesses and the jobs 
to be observed. Rural pupils have little opportunity to see a 
variety of different jobs. Many times the students on these trips 
look at the job through rose-colored glasses and idealize it, miss- 
ing the seamy side of the job. 

Cooperative Work and School Experiences. Increasing use is 
made of cooperative relationships between the school and in- 
dustry whereby a student spends some time actually working on a 
job under supervision, alternating with periods of related class- 
work, This method may yield too short a sample and may be 
restricted to certain types of jobs, again with the employers’ 
variable judgments of the students’ qualifications and aptitudes. 
The method appears to have far more validity with respect to 
teaching the student what is required for his satisfactory adjust- 
ment to a particular job under a particular employer and has less 
significance as an analysis of aptitude for this type of work in 
general. Some type of dependable, though tentative, analysis 
should precede such experiences. 

Hobbies. Many counselors depend upon the student’s hobbies 
as a means of analyzing and identifying his aptitudes and in- 
terests. If a student has successfully built airplanes or has re- 
constructed the family automobile, it is assumed that he has 
mechanical ability and should, therefore, go into engineering. 
Often, prejudiced observers evaluate the quality of these unstable 
interests or hobbies. Many hobbies, however, are based upon 
passing adolescent interests and not upon technical or work in- 
terests. Many hobbies exhibit or express interests which carinot 
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be used vocationally and must be expressed through avocational 
outlets. For example, students may be interested in art and writ- 
ing as a part of high school activities, and yet they may not be in- 
terested in, or capable of, the more difficult and technical work of 
a commercial artist or newspaper writer. 

Vocational Information. One of the most popular methods of 
analyzing aptitudes is the use of vocational information secured 
through the reading of books. This technique is based upon the 
assumption that the student needs to be informed about the job 
itself in order to determine whether he has any interest in, or 
aptitudes for, that type of work. Sometimes no mention is made 
of the student’s need to determine his ability for this type of 
work except by self-analysis. The student’s expression of inter- 
ests is assumed to be correlated perfectly and positively with 
ability. Frequently, the student is encouraged to do his own 
diagnosing of aptitudes and interests. The assumption is made 
here, as in the case of the observational trip, that the student can 
identify this congruence by an intuitive process. 

Claimed Interests. In another method of analyzing aptitudes, 
the student’s claimed or expressed interests are assumed to be 
based upon aptitude. Hopes and desires for success and con- 
viction of the possession of aptitudes are thought to be evidence 
of the actual possession of these aptitudes. Each student thinks 
of himself as having unrestricted freedom of choice and that the 
entire world is his parish; that all he needs to do is to choose on 
the basis of interests. This method ignores the variability of apti- 
tudes and the differing standards of competition used by em- 
ployers in evaluating quality of work. Knowledge of the im- 
maturity of student thinking and judgments, the irrational bases 
for choice, inadequate experience and observation, wishful think- 
ing, pressure of family and friends, desire for a status of security, 
and the white-collar illusion should cause a counselor to hesitate 
to place much credence in this method of analysis. No one would 
undervalue the importance of a student’s enthusiasm for a particu- 
lar type of work as indispensable for success, but one would con- 
tend that aptitude in addition to valid interest is required for 
success. Moreover, interest and aptitude are not directly related 
to each other. One student may have aptitude with no desire 
to use it, another have interest with no drive to satisfy it, while 
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still another may possess interest with no aptitude to use in work- 
ing for an employer or teacher. 

Irrational urges to acquire money or social status often lie 
behind students’ expressed interests. The desire for economic 
security and for certainty of employment leads to more attention 
to the variety of jobs theoretically open to the student than to the 
student’s own qualifications and aptitudes in relation to the avail- 
able jobs. High school commencement speakers often induce 
the conviction that a college education will guarantee a job re- 
gardless of aptitude. As a result, the student's expressed interests 
are based many times on this concept of the dollar-earning value 
of education. Very rarely does the student diagnose his own 
interests objectively and dispassionately. Generally, he forces 
himself to simulate an interest in order to achieve certain re- 
wards and goals which he thinks are desirable. At the same time 
he ignores the question of whether he has qualifications for suc- 
cessful competition in the type of work he is undertaking. Skill- 
ful analysis by qualified counselors is required to determine 
when these expressed interests are real and when they are imag- 
ined. 

SUMMARY 


In this chapter, we have described some of the available 
analytical techniques for use by counselor and student in arriving 
at a better understanding of the student’s personality, background 
learnings, educational aptitudes, and vocational aptitudes. In the 
next chapter we shall describe the methods used in interpreting 
these analytical data for purposes of diagnosis. 


Chapter 8. THE ART OF DIAGNOSING? 


After collecting analytical data, the counselor and the student 
search for a pattern of consistency in them. Such a pattern may 
describe and explain the student’s characteristics and indicate 
the possible and desirable treatment, therapy, or counseling 
which should be carried out by the student and the counselor. 
Such a diagnosis-pattern may also be defined as a terse summary 
of problems, their causes, and other significant and relevant 
characteristics of the student, together with the implications for 
potential adjustments and maladjustments. The process of 
searching for such a pattern is called diagnosing and differs in 
personnel work from the corresponding procedure in medicine, 
where diagnosing refers to the discovery of those physical con- 
ditions which cause disease and where it is oriented primarily to- 
ward pathological conditions. But in counseling, diagnosing is 
concerned with both normal and problem students. The coun- 
selor does not restrict his diagnosing to problem students only. 
He is equally interested in the normal student whose personality 
may be stable and favorable. In advising such a student the 
counselor seeks an understanding of assets, not merely liabilities, 
in order to anticipate future adjustments. It is perhaps even more 
important that normal students be diagnosed than that patho- 
logical cases be understood. To an increasing extent, the major 
emphasis in personnel work is directed toward the prevention of 
student problems by means of diagnosing them before they cause 
serious maladjustments. Diagnosing is as necessary in prevention 
as it is in rehabilitation, and the reader should bear in mind that 
the term refers to the synthesizing of significant data descriptive 
of either type of student. 

1 As we pointed out at the beginning of Chap. 5, the term “diagnosing” 
is used by some personnel workers to include analyzing, synthesizing, and in- 


terpreting data about the student. We limit its meaning here to refer to 


the processes involved in interpreting data. 
178 
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The making of a diagnosis is a process in logical thinking or 
the “teasing out,” from a mass of relevant and irrelevant facts, of 
a consistent pattern of meaning and an understanding of the 
student’s assets and liabilities, together with a prognosis or judg- 
ment of the significance of this pattern for future adjustments to 
be made by the student. Strang describes the process thus: ? 


The good interpreter of case study data has a repertory of sound 
generalizations and a constructive imagination which enables him, 
tentatively and with proper reservations, to go beyond the data in 
reconstructing the total background of the case and in seeing probable 
cause and effect relationships. Systematically, he first examines the 
data for accuracy, completeness and relevancy; then formulates the 
most plausible interpretations; and finally, evaluates these tentative 
interpretations with the purpose of arriving at a best judgment. 


In his book, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Bingham uses the, 
term “inferring” to describe the process in logic by which the 
counselor estimates or judges a student’s vocational (and educa- 
tional) aptitudes from such data as test scores, school grades, and 
work experiences. In this book, the term “diagnosing” is used 
in much the same way to cover the discovery of both assets and 
liabilities in all areas of the student’s life. In the case of malad- 
justments, diagnosing refers to the determination of factors, ex- 
periences, or conditions which operate as causes. In the case of 
normal students, diagnosing refers to the discovery of assets 
which predict successful and satisfying adjustments in future 
situations. Not only should the clinical counselor diagnose both 
normal and problem students, but he must also diagnose in all 
areas of each student’s life since the same pattern of assets and 
liabilities may have significance for many, if not all, areas. 

Diagnosing is the opposite of analyzing in which a piecemeal 
segmentation of students takes place. In the process of diagnos- 
ing, the counselor and the student put the pieces together into 
a pattern and then describe that pattern with respect to past, 
present, and future adjustments. Obviously, this synthesizing is 
not a mere additive process in which segments of personality are 
piled one upon another. The counselor perceives the dynamic 


2Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, p. 47. 
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and multidimensional character of personality and thus seeks an 
understanding of its unique pattern or individuality. 

Diagnosing is not performed by the counselor working alone. 
It is not merely an attempt to observe microscopically the mass of 
protoplasm called “Student A.” Rather, it is a cooperative under- 
taking with the student taking major responsibility in the under- 
standing of himself in so far as he is intellectually able and emo- 
tionally willing to do so. Obviously, students differ in the extent 
to which they need the assistance of adults to achieve self-under- 
standing. . But this does not imply that the adult monopolizes 
the diagnosing. Rather, he seeks to encourage and assist the 
student to a better self-understanding. But there are many situa- 
tions in which the student is temporarily unable to think clearly 
of his own problems. In such cases, the counselor must assume 
the major responsibility to assist the student to develop a state 
of readiness and ability to do his own thinking. Indeed, coun- 
seling is by its very nature a methodology of assisting those who 
need such assistance. Without such a need of assistance, in its 
many different types, there would be no raison détre of counsel- 
ing. 

With the above general principles as a point of departure, we 
now proceed to a discussion of the techniques by means of which 
the counselor arrives at his own interpretation or diagnosis. The 
fact that we limit ourselves at first to a discussion of the coun- 
selor’s role in diagnosing does not imply that he ignores the stu- 
dent. The part played by the student will be discussed in later 
chapters. 

3 For discussion of diagnosing from the viewpoint of a clinical psychologist, 
see Edward M. Westburgh, Introduction to Clinical Psychology. Phila- 
delphia: The Blakiston Company, 1937, Chap. 2. 

Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, pp. 404-410. 

Robert I. Watson, Readings in the Clinical Method in Psychology. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, Part III, Diagnostic Methods. 

M. S. Viteles, “A Dynamic Criterion.” Occupations, Sec. I, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 963-967, June, 1936. 

For a brief sketch of the historical development of clinical psychology see 
Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 34-36. 
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INCOMPLETE DIAGNOSING 


Many counselors attempt to diagnose on the basis of frag- 
mentary data. For example, an A rating on the Strong test is 
frequently used as the sole basis for occupational counseling. 
In some cases, however, an A rating in engineering and a B 
rating in office work on an interest test, coupled with low mathe- 
matical aptitude, may be diagnosed as unfavorable qualifications 
for engineering despite adequate interests. All possible data 
must be utilized if the diagnosing is to be valid, and both low 
and high test scores must be synthesized into a pattern, together 
with other case-history data. In many cases, the most serious 
error of omission in diagnosing is the failure to collect and to use 
significant but intangible data regarding the student’s attitudes, 
preferences, ideas, family influences, etc. These data provide in- 
dispensable insight into the student’s frame of mind. 

In reviewing case data to arrive at a diagnosis, the counselor 
seeks evidence of assets and liabilities for different types of ad- 
justments which the student must face now or in the future. 
Thus we see that the results of the analysis provide bases for 
inferences that a particular student reveals characteristics similar 
to other students who were diagnosed as having such and such 
probabilities for successful adjustment. Because of this similar- 
ity of characteristics, the counselor makes a similar diagnosis for 
this student. An inexperienced counselor will “spot” very few 
things in a case history. But experience with a few hundred 
students will enable him to identify more problems as well as 
more complex patterns of characteristics. 


THe CLINICAL VERSUS THE EXPERIMENTAL POINT OF VIEW 


Some personnel workers assert that diagnosing must be scien- 
tific, that the research or experimental approach is the only valid 
one. On the contrary, we contend that, while personnel re- 
search is necessary for effective analysis, yet diagnosing is not 
scientific in the sense of laboratory experimentation. Although 
the counselor must use facts, principles, and generalizations 
derived from experimentation, he must also use “hunches” (in- 
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sights, reduced cues, intuitions), and hypotheses unverified as 
yet by research. Moreover, while indebted to statisticians for 
valid generalizations derived from analyses of groups, the coun- 
selor must be constantly alert in inferring whether these generali- 
zations are validly applicable to the particular student being coun- 
seled. If such a student does not possess characteristics * similar 
to the group from which the generalization was derived, then it 
would be a distortion of logic, as well as of science, to diagnose 
this student on the basis of the group generalization. 

The clinician’s hunches about a particular student may be equal 
in validity to any statistical constant if the clinician has first made 
a thorough analysis of the case and if he bases his hunch upon 
truly differential or valid indicators or causes, not upon mere 
chance concomitants. The clinical tryout of hunches is an in- 
dispensable safeguard against quackery in counseling. There is 
also a greater probability that such hunches will be valid if they 
grow out of, and follow, a thorough analysis superimposed upon 
the background of the student’s case history. This perceiving 
of the totality of the case data and the teasing out of a con- 
sistency of meaning, in which relationships and meaning are per- 
ceived as hypotheses, occur most frequently in the counseling 
interview with the student present and fully participating in the 
self-learning exercise. In such an interview, the counselor must 
be constantly alert lest his imagination, predilections, and af- 
fective relationships with the student give rise to false hunches 
which, when unchecked, are often assumed to be valid. 

In contrasting the clinical and the experimental (statistical) 
methods of diagnosing conduct, Symonds characterizes the con- — 
tributions and values of each as follows: ° 


4 An exposition and defense of such a point of view are contained in Gor- 
don W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. He goes beyond 
this to argue for the self-contained validity of generalizations based upon 
thorough analysis of one individual who may rightly be a law unto him- 
self. This psychology of individuality is closely akin to the clinical point of 
view. But one may still insist that individuality may be diagnosed most 
clearly by projecting the individual upon the background of group norms, 
without obscuring this uniqueness we call personality. Indeed an in- 
dividual can be diagnosed only by differentiating him from others. 

5 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. New York: 
Appleton—Century—Crofts, Inc., 1931, p. 7. 
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To the clinical worker we are indebted for techniques which de- 
scribe the present situation and for promising suggestions and chal- 
lenging hypotheses regarding the significance of these facts. To the 
experimentalist we are indebted for the exhaustive, laborious checking- 
up of these hypotheses and the development of tested and standard- 
ized diagnostic devices for measuring them. To the. experimentalist 
we must ultimately look for the accelerated progress in diagnosis 
which is to give us increased control over human affairs. But in the 
practical affairs of the world, today clinical workers are doing valu- 
able service with makeshift methods of their own devising. 


While agreeing, in part at least, that the experimental methods 
must be utilized to check the tentative hypotheses and hunches 
growing out of clinical practice, the author would suggest that 
the two methods differ in yet another respect.© The facts and 
laws derived by experimentation result from a careful control of 
relevant conditions; but when these laws are utilized in clinical 
practice, very little such control is possible, and the clinician 
must know when the conditions of a student’s case history permit 
the application of a generalization derived from experimentation. 
The clinician must make adaptations and modifications of the 
generalization to particular conditions often not envisaged in 
the experiment. Application of the results of research, while 
necessarily inexact, nevertheless may be fairly accurate if the ap- 
plier is discriminating and well informed about what he is ap- 
plying. The clinician, therefore, functions both as a discoverer 
of new hypotheses to be tested experimentally and as a trans- 
lator of the results of experimentation, with appropriate and 
necessary modifications and allowances for dissimilarity and 
specificity of conditions obtaining in his field of application. 

We may apply this reasoning to the problem of predicting 
scholastic success. The counselor needs the following types of 
data about the criterion to be predicted: 


What types and minimum amounts of aptitudes are necessary for 
success, assuming willingness to use these aptitudes, skill in their use, 
and freedom from such distractors as excessive employment and ac- 
tivities, worries and conflicts, and bad morale? 


6 Allport, op. cit., makes an impressive case for the self-contained validity 
of the analysis of the individual without dependence upon experimental and 
group validation. 
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What abilities and interests are desirable above the minimum re- 
quired, and how do the probabilities for success increase with in- 
creases in extra qualifications? 

What combinations of aptitudes, psychological conditions, curricular 
resources, etc., are necessary to get maximum prediction? 


Most of our statistical studies are based upon the first type of 
data, but we know that only rarely do we discover an individual 
whose working conditions even approximate the general con- 
ditions of the original investigation. For this reason, the clinical 
counselor must be extremely careful in applying the results of 
such studies (resulting from the interaction of many unknowns ) 
to predictions for particular individuals. He must modify the 
general prediction in terms of relevant data known about a par- 
ticular individual. Then the counselor casts off his role of prog- 
nosticator and assumes the function of counselor by assisting the 
student to create and maintain those psychological and educa- 
tional conditions which are necessary to the success of the pre- 
diction. These dual functions of prognosticator and counselor 
differentiate personnel workers from research workers. 


THE CLINICAL METHOD OF DIAGNOSING 


This method of diagnosing by patterns of characteristics we 
shall call the clinical method. The assumption is made that 
this method may be used by workers who make a critical ap- 
praisal of all case data, recognize the errors in these data, and 
try to get behind the raw data to the possible factors making 
for a particular test score, emotional trait, or evidence of ap- 
titude and interest. In other words, the counselor using the 
clinical method weighs one datum against another, sifts out 
legitimate and valid indicators of aptitude and interest, syn- 
thesizes all valid data into a composite judgment, makes a tenta- 
tive diagnosis, outlines possible and desirable counseling or ther- 
apy, and later checks for verification. Such a clinical procedure 
can be accurate only if the supporting case data are checked 
against each other to eliminate or minimize inaccuracies. Thus it 
is that tests are used as a supplement to, or refinement of, but not 
as a substitute for, the clinical judgment. Essentially, clinical 
diagnoses are grounded upon facts and not upon unsupported 
impressions. The clinical counselor does not assume the validity 
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of any case datum but takes a critical attitude toward test data 
and all other data which may have significance in identifying the 
student’s potentialities. 


Tue CouNSELOR’S PROCEDURES IN DIAGNOSING 


The process of diagnosing involves three major steps: (1) iden- 
tifying and describing the problem, (2) discovering the causes, 
and (3) indicating counseling, treatment, therapy, or other steps 
designed to aid the student to achieve satisfactory adjustment. 
These first two steps will be outlined briefly at this point and 
the third step will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Identifying the Problem. In the analysis of the student’s char- 
acteristics, data are collected which serve as signs or symptoms of 
problems. In many types of problems, this process of identifica- 
tion is relatively simple, but in all cases it is only partially com- 
plete. Unfortunately, the time element and the diminishing rel- 
evancy of additional facts force the clinician to seek only the 
major relevant characteristics in analyzing a student. The col- 
lection of a detailed and voluminous case study is not possible, 
and perhaps not necessary, at the present stage of personnel work. 
The clinician collects facts about the student until he judges that 
sufficient relevant facts are at hand to make possible a valid 
diagnosis. The point at which fact collecting stops is, of course, 
an arbitrary one dictated only by the counselor’s judgment. As 
he collects these facts, the counselor reviews them to “spot” a 
recurring theme, a unifying or consistent meaning, a valid diag- 
nosis. When he perceives a diminishing relevancy of new facts, 
he makes a tentative summary. 

However, this arbitrary summing up is subject to revision if the 
expected diagnosis fails to appear or if a tentative one proves to 
be invalid, irrelevant, or incomplete. Then the process of collect- 
ing facts and identifying characteristics begins over again, either 
in toto or with regard to one undiagnosed part of the student’s 
status. 

The clinical counselor learns to anticipate, on the basis of ex- 
perience with a given type of student population, that certain 
types of problems appear with great frequency. For this reason, 
certain standard types of nonemotionalized and nonconfidential 
data are collected ahead of interviewing to avoid long and tedious 
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hours of fact collecting. Such data may be collected and re- 
corded on cumulative case-history forms, or they may be collected 
in the counselor’s initial interview. Such data should include 
items of school grades, records of extracurricular and social ac- 
tivities, family economic status, parents’ occupation and educa- 
tion, psychological test scores, and reports from parents, teachers 
and other counselors. In the interviews which follow the case- 
history-taking interview, the clinician must use such interviewing 
methods as will aid the student to recall, verbalize, organize, 
and evaluate information of a personal and self-reference nature 
which is somehow or other associated with the nucleus of re- 
pressions. In such instances the counselor may not be able to 
diagnose these causal experiences; only the student may achieve 
or experience full insight into the repressed experiences, and 
sometimes not even he sees fully all the relationships. Diagnosis 
in such situations often takes a different form for the counselor, as 
contrasted with those problem situations which are not confused 
and complicated by emotional involvements. 

Discovering the Causes. After identifying and describing the 
student’s problems, the clinician traces out the factors which have 
produced the symptoms or characteristics already identified. In 
doing this, he searches for relationships past, present, or potential. 
He seeks to understand why the student now finds himself in his 
present situation and what changes or new situations are likely 
to appear. He is as much interested and concerned with antici- 
pating the future as he is in explaining how the past produced the 
present. The counselors knowledge of the experimental and 
clinical literature has prepared him to anticipate that certain con- 
ditions will be associated with certain symptoms. When he 
identifies these symptoms in a particular student, he infers the 
expected cause and then, by further analysis or by questioning, 
he attempts to verify or reject such diagnoses or inferences. In- 
cidentally, it is an almost certain mark of an amateur counselor 
to “snatch” at an inference without attempting to verify its 
relevancy and applicability to a particular student. Its relevancy 
is often assumed simply because some research study established 
such a relationship for a group of students, perhaps of totally dis- 
similar characteristics. For example, years ago some social 
worker discovered cases of only children who were maladjusted 
in respect to relationships with their parents. Immediately, many 
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workers uncritically inferred such a causal relationship for every 
only child. But being an only child does not inevitably pro- 
duce maladjustment. 

In some problem areas, the available clinical and research 
studies make for relatively easy identification and diagnosis. In 
other areas, data are so difficult to collect that the counselor often 
can do little more than guess intelligently. For example, it is 
not usually difficult to collect sufficient data about a student's 
financial resources to reach the conclusion (diagnosis) of inad- 
equate provisions for vocational training. On the other hand, if 
the student has a feeling of social and emotional inferiority 
associated with lack of money, then the analysis may be more 
difficult because of the student’s reluctance and inability to re- 
veal the causes. : 

In other problem areas no scientific studies have established any 
relationships, and the clinician falls back upon hunches and in- 
tuition, which is another way of saying that he makes the shrewd- 
est guess possible as to the causes and then checks himself 
by logic, by the student’s reactions, and by the tryout of a pro- 
gram of action based upon the assumed diagnosis. Frequently 
the clinician arrives at a tentative diagnosis upon the basis of 
logic alone, that is, the kind of logic of science which results 
from experience with similar conditions of this type or nature. 
He reasons that since social timidity usually is associated with 
some unpleasant emotional experience, probably the timid be- 
havior of the student being interviewed has resulted from such an 
experience. In such instances the counselor then adjusts his 
counseling relationships so that the student may feel a lessened 
tension and, if he desires, he may then begin the therapeutic 
process of recalling, perceiving, and reintegrating those repressed 
and conflicting experiences which were associated with, or caused, 
the sensitiveness, timidity or other symptom of emotional conflict. 

It so happens that problems or experiences may have both a 
cause and an effect status. Thus it is extremely difficult to dis- 
criminate between mere association and causality. For example, 
inadequate finances may be caused by the father’s unemployment. 
At the same time this financial status of the student may produce 
a problem of emotional instability. For this reason, the clinician 
finds himself diagnosing one problem in terms of another which 
has a causal relationship to the first one, Likewise, many students 
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exhibit problems quite different in nature and unrelated causally. 
It may be that this association of problems merely indicates that 
our definitions overlap or that our delimitations do not delimit; 
or it may be that certain basic maladjustments reveal themselves 
simultaneously in widely different areas of life. Whatever the 
explanation, we know that the clinician may expect to diagnose 
more than one problem in the usual student’s case. 

Mention has been made of the difficulty of diagnosing in dif- 
ferent problem areas. A further discussion is in order. Prob- 
lems such as those in the financial area are so common and have 
been subjected to such universal study (although not always 
by research methods) as to make diagnosing a relatively simple 
matter. The vocational, educational, and health areas have also 
been fairly adequately investigated. Although much additional 
research is needed before we shall have adequate knowledge of 
these problems and their causes and treatment, their broad out- 
lines are discernible. Problems in the emotional area, however, 
are much more difficult to diagnose. This is true, at least in part, 
because of difficulties in the development of adequate measuring 
instruments and valid and dependable interviewing techniques by 
means of which to identify the symptoms and to isolate the causes. 
Until our knowledge is increased in amount and quality, we shall 
have to depend upon the suggestive generalizations derived from 
clinical and psychiatric experiences. Unfortunately, this type 
of knowledge, in many respects, lacks verification and often par- 
takes of the character of hasty generalizations from isolated cases. 
As a result, we find ourselves diagnosing problems on the basis of 
someone's unverified theory that a particular set of symptoms is 
caused by a particular condition or experience. This type of 
diagnosing is perhaps the best we can do at the present time, 
but all clinicians should be aware of the danger of defending a 
diagnosis merely because it seems reasonable and logical and is 
consistent with current psychological theory. At the present 
time, all diagnoses should be tentative until verified. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF DIAGNOSIS TO PROGNOSIS 


In all diagnoses, another element should be noted, namely, the 
prognosis. Actually, diagnosis and prognosis are quite separate 
steps in clinical work. This separation is especially true where 
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research and experience have not yet indicated the probable 
outcome or future adjustment likely to grow out of certain situa- 
tions. In other types of problems, knowledge is adequate for 
the telescoping of the two steps. For example, research and 
clinical experiences have revealed that the overwhelming propor- 
tion of low-aptitude students fail to succeed in difficult school- 
work. When the clinician sees a low-aptitude score in the case 
history of a student, he will not state the diagnosis as “low in- 
telligence.” Rather, he will say, “too low ability for difficult 
schoolwork,” or, “almost certain failure will result if this student 
tries to become a doctor as he now desires to do.” On the other 
hand, if the counselor is inexperienced or if he is diagnosing in 
a problem area in which research and clinical experience are not 
well advanced, then the steps of diagnosing and prognosticating 
will be separated as well in verbalization. After the diagnosing, 
in such cases, the clinician will need to give considerable time to 
thinking, to reading the literature, and to conferring with as- 
sociates before making a prognosis. 

At no time will seasoned clinicians jump to prognoses, favor- 
able or unfavorable, upon the basis of fragmentary data. They 
will agree with Westburgh” that: “Measured abilities and traits 
are good or bad, too much or too little, in view of the past ex- 
periences of the individual, the motives driving him on, his con- 
ditioned reactions and the environment with which he has to 
cope.” 

Parenthetically, this necessity for caution should not be used as 
evidence for the practice of some counselors who disclaim re- 
sponsibility for diagnosing, prognosticating, and counseling. 
They conceive it to be their task to assume the role of a passive 
sounding board lest they influence the student and make him de- 
pendent upon them. Of course, all personnel workers want to 
see students self-propelled, but it is a major responsibility to aid 
the student in seeing that his forward motion is directed toward 
what the student considers to be an acceptable goal. Therefore, 
the counselor must explain the implications of diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, as an integral part of counseling, in order that the student 
will have an adequate basis for choosing an achievable goal. 
This does not mean that the counselor imposes a choice or a 


7 Westburgh, op. cit., p. 301. 
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goal (not even the “right” one) upon the student. Rather, it is 
the counselor’s fundamental role and responsibility to give to the 
student, if he desires aid, all that will aid him to make his own 
choice or decision on the basis of facts, prognoses, sympathy, 
and all the other resources the counselor has at his command | 
that might prove helpful. Having given such aid, the coun- 
selor plays a passive, nonparticipating role in decision making, 
and the student carries on. 

To return to the telescoping of diagnosing and prognosticating, 
the clinician does not approach his task with an uninformed mind 
or with the universe as the potential field of. adjustment for a 
particular student. He has first secured some notion of the goals 
the student is seeking to achieve. The diagnosis is then directed 
to determining the extent to which the student possesses the 
necessary qualifications to achieve his desired goal, be it voca- 
tional, social, financial, or emotional. For example, a student 
states as his reason for seeking the clinician’s assistance, “I can’t 
seem to make friends. Can you tell me why, and what to do?” 
This corresponds to the patient’s “complaint” in medicine and in 
psychiatry. It is a “felt” problem and is not always the only, 
or the basic, problem. In a sense, it may be a symptom of the 
basic problem and not the cause. The counselor, therefore, 
should seek to aid the student to get insight into the conditions, 
if any, back of this felt problem. In this diagnosing, as he listens 
to the student talk, the counselor finds himself evaluating each 
datum of the condition in terms of its possibilities for impeding 
or facilitating successful readjustment. That is its significance 
in prognostication. For instance, bizarre dress and manners are 
evaluated in terms of the ease with which they may be changed. 
As facial expression is being evaluated in terms of its causal 
relationship to the student’s problem, the clinician is also evalu- 
ating or judging the ease with which a new set of facial habits 
may be developed. But even more important is the counselor’s 
perception of indications of the student’s evaluation or emotional 
reactions to the facts and experiences he is talking about in his 
catharsis. Both fact and emotional reaction to the fact have diag- 
nostic and prognostic significance. 

Thus we see that the line of demarcation between diagnosing 
and prognosticating is often infinitesimal in time. But one real 
distinction between diagnosis and prognosis should be discussed. 
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Diagnosing is the process of seeking valid explanations and causes 
of the student’s present status, whereas prognosticating is always 
forward looking. A prognosis is, therefore, a prediction of the 
probable outcome of the student’s attempts to seek his desired 
goals. This forward looking is not restricted to pessimistic and 
negativistic predictions of failure. The counselor rather seeks 
potentialities to be utilized in efforts directed toward achievable 
goals. Frequently, the counselor does not reveal his interpreta- 
tion of the unfavorable prognoses to the student. Instead he 
states and emphasizes the favorable ones so as to “save face” for 
the student and to avoid undermining his morale, unless there is 
need for more direct counseling. 

Each problem requires its own prognosis. No blanket prog- 
nosis can be made since most students have a different status in 
each problem area. Differential prognoses are as much the marks 
of a professional counselor as are differential diagnoses and coun- 
seling techniques. The counselor considers each problem in its 
own right, as well as its relationship to every other problem, in 
all steps in clinical work. 

A final word about prognosis—no counselor should fail to make 
a prognosis simply because of lack of certainty. All sciences and 
professions make progress only by trying out hypotheses, hunches, 
and predictions to see if they work and why they fail to be cor- 
rect. For this reason, every counselor should write into his case 
notes the specific and detailed prognoses and the conditions under 
which they will, in his judgment, be true. He should also fully 
record any indication of the student’s expectations and prog- 
nostications of his own future adjustments. Through such a step, 
data will be available for follow-up and evaluation. At the 
present time, one of the reasons that we have difficulty in coun- 
seling is that we have very few records of diagnoses, prognoses, 
or even counseling recommendations. 


CriricaAL REVIEW OF ANALYTICAL DATA 


In diagnosing, the counselor does more than merely synthesize 
case data. For his part in diagnosing he must be critical of all 
data and alert to discrepancies among data. While reading the 
case history and inspecting the profile, he may ask such questions 
as the following: 
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Why is there a discrepancy between the student’s scores on two 
tests of aptitudeP Why is there a discrepancy between the level of 
academic aptitude, as indicated by a test of intelligence, and the level 
of achievement, as indicated by grade? Why is there a discrepancy 
between high school grades and college grades? Is this discrepancy 
generalized or restricted to science courses? Is the prognosis of suc- 
cess the same for this valedictorian from a large high school with 
high scholastic standards as for this other one from a small rural 
school with low scholastic standards? What norms were used in as- 
signing this student a percentile rank of 50? Does this indication of 
average ability mean that the student is average as compared with all 
high school seniors, all college freshmen, or the freshmen in a particu- 
lar collegeP Is this student, who is average in mathematics as com- 
pared with arts college freshmen, still average when compared with 
engineering freshmen? 

Who gave the testsP What training did the examiner haveP Were 
standard directions and time limits used? Was the student “shell- 
shocked” while taking the test? Had the student been “test broken,” 
i.e., did he know how to take tests? Was he cooperative? Was he 
motivated to do his best? 

Why does the student think he wants to be a doctor? Does he 
have a fixation on the physician who saved his mother’s lifeP Does 
he realize that he faces a very difficult curriculum of sciences and 
mathematics? Does he have a layman’s curiosity about medicine, 
or does he want to dig into the technical phases of medicine? How 
did he happen to decide on medicine rather than law, selling, insur- 
ance, or teaching? When did he decide? Where and what informa- 
tion did he get about the training requirements? What do his parents 
think about his choice? Does he have financial resources for the re- 
quired training? What physical handicaps does he have? Is he sensi- 
tive about them? 

What does he expect to do in his chosen occupation—get wealth, 
satisfy his parents, or gain professional prestige? 

Does he recognize that aptitude and interest alone will not bring 
success, but that efficient and persistent use of aptitude is required? 
What evidence can he present of skillful use of aptitude? What evi- 
dence can he present that he has aptitude to realize his plansP Does 
he present as evidence of aptitude the statement, “I am sure I can 
succeed”? 

Is his choice of an occupational field satisfactory but on too high 
a level of academic and professional competition within that field? 
Should he transfer his choice from certified public accountant to 
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bookkeeper and go to a business school, rather than to a college, for 
job training? 

What is his behavior in the interviewP Does he insist that the 
counselor tell him what the tests show he is best fitted forP Does he 
think there is a perfect occupational niche for everyone? Does he 
state that he wants to choose an occupational field in which there is 
no overcrowding? 

What is his reaction to the counselor’s suggestion that the case data 
indicate evidence of such and such assets and liabilitiesP Is he satis- 
fied with his tentative choice of a vocationP Does he return, as did 
one student, to say, “You suggested I consider the field of journalism, 
but it doesn’t appeal to me. I like to write and get good grades in 
English themes, but a reporter has to work too hard”? 


All these and many other questions must be asked by the coun- 
selor, subvocally, as he looks over the assembled case data con- 
cerning the student before him. In a rapid-fire manner, the coun- 
selor must consider and accept or reject certain interpretations 
and meanings of these case data. Some of these questions and 
interpretations he tests in the first interview. At other times, the 
student takes a few weeks to mull over the tentative interpretation, 
to talk with parents, friends, or other counselors. Frequently the 
student and the counselor evolve a tentative plan with the sug- 
gestion that the problem be set aside for later review and decision 
when needed additional data, such as grades in tryout courses, 
or results of work experiences, have been collected. No coun- 
selor should expect a clear-cut understanding to result from every 
interview. Diagnosing is a complicated task and requires many 
interviews and much case work. 


Tue REPRESENTATIVENESS OF ANALYTICAL DATA 


For use in diagnosing, case data of all types must possess one 
most essential characteristic: representativeness. That is, a datum 
of any kind must really be characteristic of the student if it is to 
be usable in achieving an understanding of that student. We 
turn at this point to an analysis of this most important test of 
the diagnostic significance of all analytical data. 

_ The introduction of the scientific movement into education 
has not yet been fully completed. Moreover, it is equally true 
that counseling has not yet been fully permeated with the im- 
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plications of the concepts of science. For one thing, certain con- 
cepts have not been applied to other than quantitative data. The 
concept of representativeness of sampling is a case in point. It 
is one thing to determine the representativeness (reliability) of 
a test score in an analysis of a client’s aptitudes. It appears to be 
quite another thing to determine how typical or representative 
is a temper tantrum, a social rejection, an antiracial remark, or 
any other type of behavior. But it is readily apparent that the 
true diagnostic significance of the latter type of nonquantified 
case data is as dependent upon the criterion of representativeness 
as are test scores whose reliability in general is known. 

No diagnostic picture of a client can be accurate if it is based 
upon atypical data, either quantitative or nonquantitative. This 
generalization leads us to a basic question: How do we determine 
representativeness of case data? The question is readily an- 
swered in the case of tests, since it is a well-established conven- 
tion for test makers to publish reliability coefficients in general. 
But even in the case of test data, the dictum needs constant 
repetition that such coefficients are not universal for any and 
all conditions and groups, Fortunately a second convention is 
fairly well established, namely, the reluctance of counselors to 
use tests unless their reliability coefficients are so high as to make 
their applicability fairly widespread. But even in such cases, 
counselors tend to follow still a third convention: when in doubt, 
retest and usually retest before doubt arises. 

These three conventions or customs have, in most cases, pro- 
vided sufficient safeguards so that counselors can proceed to in- 
terpret test data with a high degree of confidence in the repre- 
sentativeness, as opposed to capriciousness or other types of 
atypicality, of analytical case data of the quantitative type. 

But such a generalization is far from true in the case of other 
types of case data. There are no well-established conventions 
for approximating the typicality of other types of data. But cer- 
tain attempts have been made, and conventions have been pro- 
posed. We shall review briefly some of these methods proposed 
for the use by counselors. The social worker’s principle of veri- 
fication of case data in social work is aimed at this point of deter- 
mining how representative a certain datum is concerning a client. 
Collection and comparison of independently made observations, 
from a variety of sources, and judgments about a client’s depend- 
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ability as a worker comprise one method of determining reli- 
ability of one employer’s judgment that a client is “undepend- 
able.” The assumption behind such a method is that the client’s 
life-style should show itself in true perspective in a variety of 
situations, and not necessarily in any one situation. Jarvie and 
Ellingson applied a similar convention, or safeguard, with respect 
to the interpretation of teachers’ anecdotal reports.® In their gen- 
eralization, stress was placed upon avoidance of reaching con- 
clusions, and upon avoidance of reporting only the unusual and 
out-of-the-ordinary behavior exhibited by the pupil. Again Jarvie 
and Ellingson were stressing the importance of the representa- 
tiveness of the sampling of students’ behavior as observed by 
teachers. 

Two further illustrations will suffice to make this point clear. 
First, every counselor must often have been tantalized by his in- 
ability to determine whether his student-client’s adaptive behavior 
exhibited in the counseling interview was typical or atypical of that 
same student's behavior exhibited among associates of his own 
age and in his own natural habitat. Many a clinician’s diagnosis 
has been built upon the shifting sands of nonrepresentative inter- 
view behavior which was adjusted to the standards of decorum 
which the student recognized, or assumed, were dictated by the 
counselor. It is this nonrepresentative factor which adds signifi- 
cance in the case of college students to the observational reports 
from dormitory counselors and group workers in student activities. 
The reports are sometimes more representative because they are 
more natural sources of student life. They help to round out the 
observations made in the counseling interview and to balance 
the samplings from both sources, which sometimes may be validly 
and reliably representative of different aspects of the same stu- 
dent's adjusting mechanisms. | 

A second illustration comes also from the counselor’s inter- 
viewing experiences. Many a client has reported feelings of 
“depression about everything” in words as generalized as the 
foregoing. Now without casting doubt upon the truthfulness or 
significance of these remarks, the counselor can be of little use to 
the client until the two have first determined an approximation 
of the representativeness of these reported feelings of depression. 


8 L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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Instead of accepting such an analytical report as a descriptive 
sampling of the whole of the client’s life adjustments, the coun- 
selor seeks to help the student to narrow it down to the specific 
conditions under which the client’s report is fully and validly 
representative of how he feels. In case the questioning and in- 
vestigation reveal that the client actually does feel depressed 
about everything under any and all conditions, then the coun- 
selor recognizes, tentatively, that he may well have a well-de- 
veloped pathological condition on his hands. Usually the repre- 
sentativeness is restricted to a particular aspect of the student’s 
life. It is the determination of the specificity of the representa- 
tiveness—i.e., under what conditions it is truly representative— 
that makes for a valid diagnosis upon the basis of which ef- 
fective counseling can develop. 


DIAGNOSING IN DIFFERENT PROBLEM AREAS 


How does the counselor arrive at a diagnosis, for example, on 
which to advise this or that vocational choice? In some cases the 
counselor can make no diagnosis and give no advice because of 
incomplete data, immaturity of attitudes, uncrystallized interests, 
or emotional conflicts which preclude clear-cut analysis of in- 
terests. In such cases, the counselor must postpone the giving of 
advice. He must not fall into the error of untrained counselors 
who are reluctant to admit inability to diagnose such cases and 
sometimes force a diagnosis. In most cases, however, the case 
data will indicate clearly that certain types of academic com- 
petition are inadvisable because of low scores on achievement and 
aptitude tests, because the student’s measured interests are not 
those characteristic of successful occupational groups, or be- 
cause of observable or measured attitudinal defects or other un- 
favorable data. Such data clearly indicate the inadvisability of a 
particular choice and point the way to a desirable substitute. In 
other cases the student will possess the necessary aptitudes but 
not the interests or the personality traits. These factors may ap- 
pear in many combinations. In occupational orientation the coun- 
selor usually points first to the significance of aptitudes in line 
with the student’s expressed vocational choice; he next proceeds 
to consideration of measured interests. If any of the factors are 
less than the desirable minimum as indicated by relevant test 
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norms, then a judgment is made as to the student’s probable 
success despite his handicaps. Such a judgment cannot be ex- 
plained or justified except in terms of a particular case. 

In diagnosing vocational problems, a first step involves deter- 
mining whether the student has an adequate amount of the ap- 
titudes required to succeed in a training course. If aptitude is 
sufficient, then interest becomes the differentiating factor among 
possible curriculums. If aptitudes are low, then lack of interests 
may divert a student from his chosen vocation without injury to 
morale. This is a most important step, since morale and ambition 
must be preserved if the student is to be successfully and enthusi- 
astically diverted toward an achievable goal. If a student persists 
in making an unwise choice, then the counselor steps aside with 
the suggestion of a tryout experience. Continuous follow-up of 
such students is necessary to guard against loss of morale result- 
ing from failure. 

In some cases aptitudes, interests, and personality yield no 
clear evidence for diagnosis, and attention is directed to less 
tangible data. Assuming that other qualifications are satisfactory, 
such marginal factors as the “flavor” of the job: “How do you 
like the idea?” and the like are evaluated by student and coun- 
selor. Although these factors must be considered in every case, 
they assume special importance where other data fail to suggest 
the advantage of one occupational field over another. 

It should be repeated that in vocational counseling data are re- 
viewed about the student’s potentialities, and then these data are 
compared with the requirements of the student’s expressed oc- 
cupational choice. In this way student and counselor arrive at 
a diagnosis of aptitude and a judgment as to the wisdom of that 
choice. This comparison of potentialities with preferences is an 
important step in diagnosis. Following this step, comes the co- 
operative planning of next steps. 

In diagnosing personality problems, the student and the coun- 
selor look for indications of the basic emotional conflict, habit, 
or mechanism which produced the symptoms: erratic behavior, 
irrational beliefs, and attitudes exhibited by the student. These 
symptoms are not diagnosed but rather identified and described; 
the counselor seeks to diagnose their underlying causes. He 
knows, from previous experience with students exhibiting similar 
symptoms, that some emotional experience has caused the student 
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to lose conscious control of his observable behavior and that the 
continuing conflict frequently is not clearly perceived by the 
student himself. Above all else, the counselor knows that at- 
tempting to diagnose by means of these surface symptoms does 
not lead to a dependable understanding of why they developed. 
The counselor also knows that merely asking the student why his 
eye twitches or why he is irritable or easily moved to tears will 
not lead to an understanding. Many times the cause has been 
forgotten because it was too unpleasant to remember. 

This task of diagnosing emotional problems is often so com- 
plicated and calls for such skill that some counselors would do 
well to refer serious cases directly to a clinical psychologist or a 
psychiatrist. However, a psychologically trained counselor may 
develop proficiency in diagnosing such disorders. In particular, 
problems of worries, timidity, irritability, and social ineptness 
which have not yet progressed to the stage where the cause has 
been repressed and the resulting symptoms habituated, should 
be dealt with by therapeutic methods. If the counselor’s efforts 
at therapy fail to produce a reduction of the maladjustment, then 
the consultation services of a competent psychiatric diagnostician 
should be sought. 

We turn from these two generalized applications of diagnos- 
ing procedures to a review of some of the categories of diagnoses, 
that is, examples of types of possible diagnoses that can be made 
in connection with the adjustment problems of students. We 
shall discuss only a very few of the myriad possible diagnoses, 
some others of which will be contained in later chapters of this 


book. 


THE CATEGORIES OF DIAGNOSES 


Human beings seem to be unable to retain in their conscious- 
ness at one time more than a few of the hundreds of facts know- 
able about themselves or another person. Moreover, not all or 
even most of these facts are equally significant from the stand- 
point of understanding the client’s behavior at a particular time. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the counselor would seek to 
sift out from among the myriad facts those few which seem to 
be fundamental, relevant, and significant to the situation in hand. 
This sifting, classifying, and compressing process we have called 
diagnosing, and the end product we have called a diagnosis. 
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A diagnosis is a structured summary of significant case data. 
It is not a verbal label which is then treated as though it, the 
verbal label, were real and had an existence apart from the client. 
Nevertheless, sometimes we paste verbal labels on the client, such 
as inferiority complex, then proceed to treat it as though it had 
an existence apart from and outside of the client’s behavior. This 
fallacy of reification leads to the permanency of such labels as 
“stutterer,” “awkward,” “incompetent,” etc. Sometimes we are 
guilty of what Johnson calls “evaluative labeling”: 


» » » Our common tendency to evaluate individuals and situations 
according to the names we apply to them. 

... We classify largely by naming, Having named something, 
we tend to evaluate it and so to react to it in terms of the name we 
have given it. We learn in our culture to evaluate names, or labels, 
or words, quite independently of the actualities to which they might 
be applied.® 


Johnson’s concept of the real nature of diagnoses reflects the 
contemporary emphases in clinical psychology and counseling: *° 


. « » personal maladjustment is to be diagnosed descriptively, in 
terms of behavior and the conditions that give rise to it or that limit 
it. The question is not “What type is the person?” or “What traits 
does he have?” or “What is the name of his maladjustment?” The 
important question is, “What does he do, in response to what, where, 
when, with what effects?” And in answering this question the em- 
phasis is to be put on those features of the behavior, and of the con- 
ditions, that are alterable. The individual’s problem is to be solved 
by bringing about changes in his behavior, or in the conditions under 
which it occurs. It is the chief purpose of the diagnosis to indicate 
what these changes may be. If labels are used at all, they should 
be used only to the extent that they help in achieving this purpose, 
to enable the individual to behave more adequately, or to change con- 
structively the conditions under which he lives. 


Thus we see that case data are summarized and compressed 
into diagnostic descriptions of the significant characteristics of a 
client. In this summarizing, many available case data will not be 
used, although that could not have been anticipated in the ana- 
lytical procedures. It is only when the diagnostic description is 


9 Johnson, op. cit., p. 261. 
10 Tbid., p. 408. 
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clear that the client and the counselor can perceive which data 
are relevant and which irrelevant for the present understanding 
of the client. In some cases, at a later period, unused case data 
may take on new meaning as new diagnoses appear to replace 
discarded ones. 

Testing the Diagnoses. Bordin has proposed three criteria by 
‘means of which one may test diagnostic constructs to determine 
whether they are functionally valid.11 These criteria are: 


1. One of the most important characteristics of such a construct 
is that it enables the clinician to understand more clearly the signifi- 
cance of the individual’s behavior. . . . The degree of understanding 
fostered by the constructs will be reflected by the comprehensiveness 
of the predictions which can be made about the individual by assign- 
ing him to a class. 

2. The more a set of diagnostic constructs vary independently, the 
closer they are assumed to be to the status of “true” causes and the 
farther from the status of surface symptoms. 

8. The most vital characteristic of a set of diagnostic classifications 
is that they form the basis for the choice of treatment. . . . Part of 
the definition of a diagnostic construct should include some statement 
as to how the condition can be modified, and its validity will depend 
in good part on whether this prediction can be verified. 


The readers should keep in mind these three tests, and those 
implied in Johnson’s definition of diagnosis, in reviewing the fol- 
lowing examples. Obviously, limited experiences with clinical 
data and with counseling treatment will not permit the novice to 
test either the tests or the examples of diagnoses. These are 
rather criteria for those who have had some experience in coun- 
seling, though not necessarily advanced clinical experience. 

Examples of Diagnostic Categories. Bordin suggests five ex- 
amples of diagnostic constructs which meet the test of his cri- 
téria:7° 

1. Dependence. . . . psychological weaning. ... The client 
comes to the counselor for help because he has not learned to solve 


11 Edward S. Bordin, “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 171-172, 
1946. 

12 Johnson, op cit., p. 408. See also his emphasis on the alterability of 
behavior in diagnosing. 

18 Bordin, op. cit., pp. 175-182. 
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his own problems. The client is used to playing a passive role. He 
has been dependent upon his parents or parent-surrogates to solve 
his problems for him. . . . The counselor will find that this type of 
client resists accepting responsibility. . . . If given the opportunity, 
he will wear a path to the counselor’s door, coming in for help with 
every decision that faces him: how to plan his time, how to find a 
part-time job, whether to take Psychology this quarter or wait until 
next? . . . The treatment of individuals presenting this kind of prob- 
lem would appear to include aid in insight and acceptance of the 
fact that they do feel inadequate to cope actively and responsibly 
with their everyday problems. 

2. Lack of Information. [These are the cases with insufficient ex- 
perience to cope with present situations, but they are capable of 
making their own decisions when they have the necessary facts.] 
These individuals lack the opportunities to compare themselves with 
representative groups necessary to accurate judgments about their 
learning abilities, relative weaknesses or strengths in their background 
of knowledge. They lack sufficient information about the occupa- 
tional world to set their sights realistically. Sometimes they lack 
knowledge of appropriate social behavior, causing them to feel inse- 
cure and ineffectual in attempting to achieve social goals. While 
the counselor should beware of motivated ignorance, he must also 
recognize that ignorance may also arise as a function of restriction 
in opportunity to learn... . The treatment of such individuals 
would appear to be quite direct. They should be given information, 
referred to books or other individuals, and so on... . 

3. Self-conflict. The fact that there appears to be sharply differen- 
tiated organizations of individuals’ behaviors toward themselves as 
stimulus objects has been receiving renewed and extended attention 
in the recent psychological literature. ...In addition to such 
familiar instances of conflict between a self-concept and the ability 
to behave in a manner consistent with that self, there are instances 
where two self-concepts come into conflict. . . 

The nondirective treatment process described by Rogers appears 
to apply most completely and most directly to this type of psychologi- 
cal problem. It can be assumed that individuals presenting problems 
of self-conflict must be aided to recognize and accept their conflicting 
feelings before they will be able to arrive at the positive decisions in- 
volved in resolving the conflict. 

4, Choice Anxiety. The nature of the psychological problem repre- 
sented by the students who came to the writer with their quandary 
(the nature of military or civilian service in the period of 1941 to 
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1942) can be represented by an analogy to the experimental neurosis 
experiments reported by Maier. . . . The analogy to the plight of 
the students seeking help was striking. These individuals were faced 
with alternatives, all of which were unpleasant in that all would in- 
volve a disruption of their life plans. The student talking to the 
counselor was fully informed on all of the alternatives open to him. 
He appeared to be coming to the counselor in the hope that he would 
be able to find some other alternative that would represent a way out 
without unpleasant consequences. .. . 

The treatment that appears to be indicated for individuals with this 
type of problem is to enable them to face and accept the fact that 
they are “in for it.” It is here assumed that once the individual has 
accepted the fact that he is in a situation from which there is no 
escape without unpleasantness, the psycho-asthenic symptoms will 
disappear, and the individual will be able to make a decision. It is 
further assumed that many such individuals will be able to accept 
this statement of their problem when it is given to them directly after 
some “talking out” process... . 

5. No Problem. To keep his perspective, the clinician should rec- 
ognize that, if he works in a widely publicized and widely accepted 
agency to which individuals have easy access, a considerable propor- 
tion of the individuals who seek him out will not present definitely 
classifiable problems. For the most part, they will be individuals who 
come to the counselor in the same spirit in which we might visit our 
doctor once a year for a physical checkup. In other words, they are 
playing safe. . . . When they have completed testing and have heard 
an interpretation of them, they will take the initiative very readily and 
terminate the interview in a short time. 


In a more exhaustive and significant experimental study of 
diagnostic categories, Pepinsky has developed the following cat- 
egories similar to Bordin’s: lack of assurance, lack of information, 
lack of skill, dependence, self-conflict.* 

But for our present discussion, the above quotations from Bor- 
din will suffice to illustrate the concept of diagnostic categories. 
The reader should note that Bordin, as is true of many other psy- 
chologists, tends to identify diagnosis with emotional maladjust- 
ments just as they also tend to restrict counseling to psychother- 

14 Harold B. Pepinsky, “The Selection and Use of Diagnostic Categories 


in Clinical Counseling.” Applied Psychology Monographs. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1948, No. 15. 
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apy. In contrast, in this book we shall not limit ourselves to 
emotional problems, nor shall we dismiss other types of prob- 
lems such as lack of skill or information, as having less signifi- 
cance for either client or counselor. In our counseling experi- 
ence, we have found that often the complexities of remediation 
of a reading disability or the making of a vocational choice are 
probably as complex, from a psychological point of view, as is 
choice anxiety, even though the former type of adjustment may 
not be as exciting from the research and clinical standpoint as 
are the psychoneuroses. And the range of the adolescent’s de- 

velopmental problems cannot be narrowed to suit the counselor’s 
- interests. Therefore we shall extend the Bordin concept to many 
nonemotional and nontherapeutic problems. 


SELF-DIAGNOSIS 


It should be noted that in certain types of therapy of emotional 
conflict cases, no diagnosis may be made by the counselor. A 
case in point is to be found in the nondirective approach in 
which the client is assisted to achieve his own insight or diag- 
nosis. In many such cases the client does not or is unable to 
reveal the full details of the cause of his conflict to the coun- 
selor. Thus, the counselor may infer the general nature of the 
cause but not the details. In many other systems of counseling 
in addition to the nondirective, a similar result obtains. Indeed, 
many psychiatrists confess to remaining ignorant of the “real” 
nature of the neurosis. Therefore, the counselor should not be 
distressed, provided the client really achieves satisfactory ad- 
justment, when he closes the case with less than a complete diag- 
nostic understanding. But for the sake of future studies of the 
effectiveness of therapy, he should formulate a diagnosis to the 
best of his ability with the facts made known to him by the 
client. 

In still another type of case, inability to make a diagnosis may 
result from a general lack of complete understanding of (1) the 
cause of an adjustment (emotional or otherwise) or (2) insuffi- 
cient research and experience to perfect effective therapy and 
counseling techniques. Under such conditions, counselors would 
be faking if they produced clear-cut diagnoses. 
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VALIDATING THE DIAGNOSIS 


The testing of the validity of diagnoses is a difficult task. This 
difficulty is similar to that faced by the physician, concerning 
which Alvarez says: 15 


The average layman has no conception of the pitfalls which lie in 
the path of man who would appraise the value of some particular 


treatment. . . . Many is the time that I have received great credit 
for cures which I know good old Mother Nature had more to do with 
than I. . . . Perhaps the main reason why quackery thrives today is 


that there are still so many diseases which the scientific physician can- 
not cure. 


If the counselor expects to achieve accuracy of results com- 
parable to those found in laboratory experiments in the physical 
sciences, he is certain to be disappointed. But if he uses, as a 
criterion of comparison, the accuracy of weather predictions or of 
jury decisions or even of medical diagnoses, he may expect more 
favorable results. There are those who would go so far as to dis- 
credit the personnel movement because personnel workers some- 
times make mistakes. Physicians also make mistakes, as witness 
the following quotation from Harding, but people continue to go 
to physicians when they are ill. 


I heard Dr. Charles Mayo make a proud boast before a surgical 
congress in Washington, D.C., in 1927. He boasted that the Mayo 
Clinic had attained the phenomenal record of fifty per cent correct 
diagnoses. This included, of course, autopsies upon patients who 
died, but whose ailment the clinic had diagnosed correctly. It is 
probably a high mark for all time. Certainly few would contend that 
the snap diagnoses of average general practitioners working alone are 
right in more than one case out of five. 


It must be remembered that high accuracy is attained only by 
a rigid control of conditions. Even the laboratory sciences oper- 
ate under this limitation. There are no general predictions—only 


15 Walter C. Alvarez, “The Emergence of Modern Medicine from Ancient 
Folkways.” Sigma Xi Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, pp. 186, 139, 140, September, 
1936. 

16T, S. Harding, “How Scientific Are Our Doctors?” Forum, Vol. 
LXXXI, p. 348, June, 1929. 
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those derived from particular variables operating under particular 
conditions. A paragraph by Guthrie reminds us of this ele- 
mentary principle of science: 17 


We [psychologists] cannot record or control all the conditions under 
which our experiments are made, or record all the details of any 
sample of behavior. The physicist is less embarrassed by this obstacle. 
He does not concern himself about the recent night-life or the child- 
hood experiences of the bit of metal whose density he is determining, 
whereas such items of history may lead to very bizarre results in the 
psychological laboratory. Even with this advantage we find that the 
physicist tends to flee from reality into a dream world of “ideal” 
gasses and liquids, because these are the only ones that will obey the 
laws of physics. Boyle’s law that in a gas with temperature held con- 
stant the product of pressure and volume is constant is not true of any 
real gas. And when the physicist turns engineer and undertakes to 
predict the behavior of actual things in a real world, he protects him- 
self with safety factors of 600 to 1000 per cent to allow for any short- 
comings in his predictions. 


In any case the professional counselor recognizes the errors of 
his own work and diligently seeks to reduce the magnitude of 
these errors by means of evaluation studies and critical inspec- 
tion of his own case records. Frequently the counselor will dis- 
cover by post-mortem inspection that he neglected, or missed al- 
together, certain significant but obscure data about the student. 
Therefore the counselor seeks to improve his effectiveness by 
means of follow-up inspections of the results of his counseling. 
Such an inspection of the records should produce a commendable 
caution in the counselor and a reluctance to make a lifetime pre- 
diction upon the basis of fragmentary data. } 

The counselor tests his diagnoses in one of several ways. He 
first uses the method of logic; i.e., he thinks of an explanation of 
the student’s behavior or an interpretation of his characteristics 
in terms of possible adjustments. Next he reviews the case data 
subvocally or by talking with the student to see if the diagnosis is 
consistent with the essential facts of the case, with the results of 
relevant research, or with similar student cases. In other words 
he tests by the criterion of consistency or congruence. 


17K. R. Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1935, p. 10. 
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In discussing the problem of validating diagnosis by means of 
the method of congruence, Allport says: 1 


How does the analyst knowP Only because he “feels” that all the 
information he has obtained through the analysis “clicks” into place 
with this basic “integrational hypothesis.” ... It is true that in 
practice the validity of case studies is seldom checked. The assump- 
tion is that, given an accumulation of incident, the one true pattern 
of unity will emerge by sheer virtue of the “systematic relevance” of 
one incident to another. Thus the case study is tested only by its 
internal intelligibility, by its self-consistency. Such a test has been 
called the “logico-meaningful” criterion of integration. Though un- 
satisfactory to a positivist, to many investigators it appeals as ulti- 
mately the soundest method. 


A digression is in order at this point. The counselor should not 
expect students always or readily to agree with his diagnoses of 
their problems. The student will rightly have his own interpreta- 
tion, and the counselor must check his interpretation against 
that. If the counselor finds that his diagnosis is consistent with 
the case data, then he must justify his findings to the student’s 
satisfaction and understanding. But he cannot expect acceptance 
on the part of the student unless and until he explains how the 
evidence lines up in support of the diagnosis. Even then, the 
diagnosis may be rejected by the student because it runs counter 
to his own desires and judgment. For example, frequently low- 
aptitude students remark of a counselor: “Oh, he is no good; he 
told me to go to a trade school when I wanted to be an engineer.” 
In some such cases, the counselor may not reveal the diagnosis 
directly to the student if the student is not intellectually or 
temperamentally ready to think through to the implications for a 
program of action. 

To return to methods of testing validity of diagnoses, the coun- 
selor may also try out his diagnosis with other counselors by 
presenting the case at a staff clinic or by means of written re- 
ports. This checking with other counselors should prevent the 
development of stereotyped diagnoses and the tendency to in- 
terpret particular data in a patterned way, regardless of the in- 
dividuality of the case. All counselors have “pet” diagnoses and 
often jump to hasty conclusions, thus ignoring relevant data 


18 Allport, op. cit., pp. 859-360. 
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which should modify interpretations.® This tendency to look for 
certain standard or stereotyped diagnoses is best curbed by get- 
ting another clinician’s interpretation. 

Perhaps the most effective check on the validity of diagnosis 
is achieved when the student cooperates enthusiastically in carry- 
ing out a program of action based upon that diagnosis. This 
method of checking diagnoses is necessary but complicated in 
logic and in interpretation of the results. The student must be 
prepared for the probable results of the tryout and for his prob- 
able emotional reactions. He must interpret the results in rela- 
tion to his original problem. 

This last method of checking diagnoses involves an evaluation 
of the counseling as much as it does of the diagnosis; the two are 
inseparably related as concerns evaluation. Even if the student 
did not carry out the program of action skillfully and enthusi- 
astically, the diagnosis might still be valid although without sup- 
porting evidence. Many valid diagnoses cannot be validated 
because of (1) inability to create the optimum conditions in 
school, home, or community for carrying out the necessary learn- 
ing program; (2) the fact that the student has become so malad- 
justed scholastically or emotionally that counseling will not cor- 
rect the situation; (8) the necessary resources for readjustment 
not available in the school or in the community. Despite these 
logical and experimental weaknesses, the counselor’s work will be 
judged effective or ineffective largely in terms of whether it works 
pragmatically. For this reason, unless the counselor wishes to be- 
come a specialized diagnostician, he must devote a considerable 
portion of his counseling efforts to assisting the student in carry- 
ing out the program of action growing out of the diagnosis. This 
point will be stressed in the next chapter on counseling tech- 
niques. 


SUMMARY 


Diagnosing is allied to personnel research. The analytical data 
are subjected to scientific scrutiny to determine their significance 
under specific conditions and in combination with relevant case 
data. The art of clinical diagnosing is defined as the evaluation 


19 Ralph F. Berdie, “Judgments in Counseling.” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurements, Vol. IV, pp. 85-55, 1944. 
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and interpretation of the meaning and prognostic significance of 
data. The development of skill in such clinical work calls for 
apprentice training under supervision rather than training simply 
by reading textbooks and listening to lectures. One can get the 
clinical “feel” for case data and for student cases only by clinical 
practice. 

By way of summary, we may say that the use of the clinical 
method of diagnosing in the hands of trained personnel workers 
will make an effective contribution to the adjustment of youth. 
Counseling will increase in usefulness only as its techniques of 
diagnosis increase in accuracy and as workers become more skill- 
ful in the clinical use of these techniques. 


Chapter 9. TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


Counseling is that part of personnel work in which a counselor 
helps the client to marshal his own resources, the resources of an 
institution and of the community, to assist the client to achieve 
the optimum adjustment of which he is capable. The term “coun- 
seling” is used in many different contexts to denote several dif- 
ferent types of relationships and services involving counselee and 
counselor. In this book, the term covers first of all a relationship 
which might be referred to as guided learning toward self-un- 
derstanding. For example, in vocational guidance the counselee 
learns about his own capabilities and interests and also about 
the types of training and adult work opportunities that are avail- 
able to a person of his kind. Second, counseling covers certain 
kinds of reeducation or relearnings which the individual desires 
and needs as means to his life adjustments and personal objec- 
tives. For example, a counselee may seek aid in learning more 
effective reading habits or study habits for more effective ad- 
justments in classroom learning. Another student may desire 
information, encouragement, and assistance in learning more ef- 
fective techniques of working and living cooperatively and har- 
moniously with his fellow students in his dormitory or in a student 
activity enterprise such as the conducting of a campaign to collect 
clothes and food for destitute students in Poland or Germany. 
Third, counseling may involve the counselor’s personalized assist- 
ance to the counselee in understanding and becoming skilled in 
the application of principles and techniques of general semantics 
to his daily living. That is, he may desire and need aid in learn- 
ing to recognize the cause and effect relationships that have pro- 
duced conflict and unhappiness in his relationships with students 
from other racial and religious origins. 

In the fourth instance, the term is used to cover a repertoire of 
techniques and relationships which are therapeutic or curative in 
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their effects. That is, in Freudian terms, such counseling tech- 
niques are effective in aiding the counselee to experience cathar- 
sis, the achieving of deep perception of repressed and emotional- 
ized experiences, and the release or alleviation of disruptive emo- 
tions and the elimination of substitute symptoms. In this fourth 
example, counseling is said to end when insight is achieved, and 
the individual then takes over the task of regulating his own life, 
now that his life forces are once more under his control. 

In a fifth type of counseling, some form of reeducation does fol- 
low therapeutically induced catharsis. Bryngelson refers to this 
sequence of catharsis-reeducation in general semantics as fol- 
lows: ? 


General semanticists usually find it necessary to do much talking 
themselves—and then find difficulty in getting the patient to behave 
according to altered evaluations. 

I am of the opinion that there is a need for a prelude of adjust- 
ment in the individual before the hopes and ideals of general seman- 
tics can be more easily obtained and consummated in practical living. 
. . - In short a certain degree of “emotional” maturity might be con- 
sidered a prerequisite for an adequate mastery and application of the 
principles of General Semantics, 


It will be evident from subsequent discussions that these five 
types of counseling have much in common and possess unique 
features as well. The first two, and in certain respects also the 
third type, are related to adjustments and problems faced by 
clients in the practical affairs of daily living. The last two are 


1 For the counselor who wishes to read more widely in this field, Kenneth 
E. Appel presents a critical and descriptive review of a number of methods 
or schools of psychotherapy in “Psychiatric Therapy,” Chap. 84 in Per- 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders. J. McV. Hunt, editor. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1944. The following systems will be of 
interest to the counselor: Meyer’s Psychobiology; Riggs’s Reeducation; 
Riggs’s Explanatory Therapy; Interpretative Therapy; Bibliotherapy; Per- 
sonality Study; Psychoanalysis. Appel also reviews methods used with 
children including: Authoritative Approaches; Environmental Manipulation; 
Social Interpretation; Release Therapy; Play Therapy; and Relationship 
Therapy. See also “Treatment as an Aspect of the Clinical Method: A Re- 
view.” Robert I. Watson, Readings in the Clinical Method in Psychology. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 674-718. 

2 Bryng Bryngelson, “A Prelude to General Semantics.” Southern Speech 
Journal, Vol. XI, No. 4, March, 1944. 
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used in cases of emotional conflicts, repressions, and other mal- 
adjustments which produce conversion symptoms and other re- 
sults. In real life, there are of course numerous interrelationships 
and combinations of the five types of counseling. But in this 
present chapter we shall stress in our general review and dis- 
cussion especially those techniques which are used in the first 
three types of counseling. 


APPLYING “CAUSE AND EFFECT” TO HuMAN BEHAVIOR—A CONCEPT 
OF COUNSELING 


Increasingly, the term “self-understanding” is unfortunately 
restricted to the therapists’ term “insight,” a word which refers to 
the client’s perception of the interrelationships between his emo- 
tional or affective disturbances and his symptoms or behavior 
disturbances. Once he has achieved that insight, his affective 
conflicts and disturbances clear up and his symptoms disappear— 
or so the theory goes. Self-understanding as insight, therefore, 
is restricted in current psychological ‘literature to the affective 
type of conflict or maladjustment. But, increasingly, we see 
another and equally important meaning in the term, viz., a deep 
understanding of the results of applying the cause-effect concept 
of relationship to all aspects of behavior, not solely to the affec- 
tive type. While it is true that affect and self-evaluation ac- 
company all forms of behavior, yet it is not equally clear that 
all man’s difficulties and maladjustments are restricted solely to 
conflicts of emotions, to repressions and similar phenomena. For 
example, it is a readily observed practice in schools to identify 
the student who fails his course work in mathematics because 
he chose or was advised into the wrong kind of mathematics 
instruction—wrong in the sense that he had insufficient prepara- 
tion, too little interest and too little aptitude for that type and 
level of instruction. The result is often failure to learn the re- 
quired minimum of mathematics and is often followed by the 
development of emotional or affective conflicts and sensitive reac- 
tions, if not more serious repressions. In such cases, therapeutic 
techniques produce catharsis leading to insight of the cause of 
affective disturbances in the individual’s reactions to the com- 
plicated mathematics failure experience—all of this may prove to 
be effective in clearing up the affect—but it leaves one unsatis- 
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fied with regard to the individual. He has not yet necessarily 
learned a generalized technique of perceiving cause and effect 
in his life adjustments. That is, in the counselor's terminology, 
he has not yet learned that diagnosis of one’s aptitude and in- 
terests before selecting instructional experiences (or work ex- 
periences, etc.), by means of certain valid methods, is a general 
methodology which has possibilities for aiding him to avoid 
many potential maladjusting situations. ‘Thus counseling is a 
general method of helping the client to increase the probabilities 
of achieving satisfying adjustment, not merely a method of pre- 
venting maladjustments through the avoidance of affectively 
sensitive experiences. 

To turn to another instance, industry has learned that the use 
of certain analytical and diagnostic techniques prior to job place- 
ment produces increased job satisfaction and work efficiency. 
And the schools have experimented with the use of similar diag- 
nostic devices prior to instruction. But in counseling we seem to 
think too frequently that diagnostic use of tests of aptitude and 
interests are appropriate only at the time of choosing among 
alternatives of work or instruction. In this book, it is our con- 
tention that the diagnostic phase of personnel work is useful 
in a wider and far more significant way. It can be used in the 
counseling phase of personnel work to help the individual to learn 
a generalized method of adjusting to life situations. The client 
can be aided to understand and perfect methods of applying 
the diagnostic step to all situations. He can understand it as a 
method of discovering relevant facts about himself in relation 
to the situation in which he presently finds himself and in rela- 
tion to the selection of the alternative “way out” of a situation, 
the way which has the greatest probabilities of leading to the 
desired subsequent life adjustments. 

To continue, it is not only at the time of the adolescent's 
choice of an occupation that he needs to see the logic of cause 
and effect applied to himself. It is not only when he is unsuccess- 
ful in school or work that he needs to learn how to diagnose the 
cause of his aptitudes or interests. It is not only when he finds 
himself in an affective state of “upset” that he needs to think, to 
apply the scientific method of cause and effect to himself. Rather 
does he need to learn to think in cause and effect categories 
about all his problems and adjustments—not merely about his 
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emotional disturbances. Counseling is, therefore, a generalized 
method of learning to deal with all kinds of situations. Cause and 
effect operate in all areas of life and, therefore, the client needs 
to learn the methods of analysis, diagnosis, prognosis, counseling, 
and follow-up with respect to all phases of life. Thus we see 
that the counseling methodology, with certain adaptations ap- 
propriate to differences in the nature of situations, is applicable 
throughout life. The tendency to restrict counseling to insight 
therapy does not exhaust its rich possibilities as a general method 
of problem solving. 

Accordingly, throughout this book we have not restricted our- 
selves to counseling as therapy. But we have attempted to per- 
fect many adaptations of the methodology of counseling to all the 
major types and phases of the adolescent’s life adjustments. With 
respect to reading difficulties, choice of a career, choice of friends, 
choice of work, failure in mathematics, and many others, the coun- 
selor aids students to formulate searching questions, to assemble 
relevant data, and to test these data for valid answers. In gen- 
eral, our adaptation of general counseling methods will center 
around the use of the personal interview situation to aid the 
individual to formulate and answer the following questions about 
himself: 


How did I get this way—what factors caused this behavior? 

What will probably be the future developments if this present situa- 
tion continues? 

What alternative actions or modifications could be produced and 
by what means? 

How can I effectively upset the above predictions? How can I 
produce desirable changes in my behavior? 


Without minimizing the importance of counseling as therapy or 
as anything else, we are here concerned that counseling shall be 
seen also as a generalized method of life adjustments. Our reason 
for this position is clear—the client’s future adjustments. It is 
a magnificent contribution to his life to aid him in gaining pres- 
ent-day insight into his emotional conflict, in dissipating his re- 
pressions and releasing his dammed-up emotional energies. But 
it is even more of a counseling contribution to aid him in so con- 
ducting his future adjustments that a minimum of maladaptive 
repressions recur. In the field of evaluations and emotions, gen- 
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eral semantics may prove to be an effective method of avoiding 
maladjustments through applying scientific methods of adjust- 
ments to life situations. But we are equally concerned with 
evolving counseling methods that will be useful to the client 
throughout his life in his adjustment to work, play, and home— 
and with methods that do more than prevent ego involvements or 
affect from becoming repressed. As Johnson says, we want the 
client to learn to ask questions about himself—questions that can 
be answered—and to learn methods of finding valid and relevant 
evidence that help produce valid and relevant answers to his 
questions. And these questions must not be restricted to that part 
of his life which the therapist seems to feel at present is the 
sole or chief scene of irrational thinking. Man can become 
maladjusted by using the wrong evidence to answer the right 
question about his choice of work as well as about his affective 
evaluation of his work. As Johnson contends: * “After all, per- 
sonal adjustment is basically a matter of problem-solving. The 
one clearly effective method of problem-solving that the race 
has so far developed is the scientific method.” 

Bordin seems to indicate, as do numerous other psychologically 
oriented counselors, that maladjustments are largely, or most 
importantly, exemplified by the affective type of problem situa- 
tion. He sought for basic, underlying, emotional situations as 
though these were the only real substance of counseling prob- 
lems. Problems involving lack of information about a student’s 
vocational aptitudes and interests and about work opportunities, 
he feels can be counseled by means of the following: * “The treat- 
ment of such individuals would appear to be quite direct. They 
should be given information, referred to books or other individu- 
als, and so on... .’ With regard to another type of problem 
classified by Bordin as “no problem,” he says: * “For the most 
part they will be individuals who come to the counselor in the 
same spirit in which we might visit our doctor once a year for a 
physical checkup. In other words, they are playing safe... . 


3 Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, p. 379. 

4E. S. Bordin, “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy.” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, Vol. VI, pp. 169-184, 1946. 

5 [bid., p. 178. 

6 Ibid., p. 182. 
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Other than furnishing the occasion, the counselor, if he realizes it, 
does not need to play any role in the process.” 

Such a point of view seems to imply that nonaffective situations 
and problems are so simple that the counseling methods to be 
used are also very simple. Probably, what is meant is that the 
appropriate techniques are not therapeutic or curative in nature 
and are not so interesting to the psychologically oriented coun- 
selor. In contrast, it is our contention that we should devote 
as much time to this type of case as is necessary to make cer- 
tain that the students get not only a confirmation of their choices 
or information about opportunities, but also a basic understand- 
ing of, and skill in using, the methods of analysis, diagnosis, and 
counseling. We contend that students may thus become pre- 
pared to solve their adjustment situations before they become 
so involved with self-conflicts and evaluations that deep and 
complicated therapy is needed. Probably, most counselors who 
are experienced in vocational guidance and other nontherapy 
types of counseling, as well as in counseling as therapy, would 
agree to this broadened concept of counseling. 


GENERAL CATEGORIES OF COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


Counseling techniques may be classified under five general 
categories: (1) forcing conformity, (2) changing the environ- 
ment, (8) selecting the appropriate environment, (4) learning 
needed skills, and (5) changing attitudes. These five classes of 
techniques are found in all problem areas and not merely in the 
field of emotional difficulties. This classification should serve as 
a general framework for our discussion. 

The first class of techniques includes those designed to force 
the individual to conform to this environment. A student may be 
high-pressured by parent, teacher, or counselor into the selection 
of a vocational choice, even though such a choice may not be 
congruent with aptitudes and interests. Even if the choice is 
appropriate to aptitudes, forcing conformity is ill-advised. 

But conformity is a very common practice in our culture. 
Students may be forced to conform in dress and speech to the 
groups mores. Teachers may force students to learn assigned 
materials even though such learning is basically distasteful and 
inappropriate to them. Administrators may compel students 
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to enroll in required courses even though such courses are in- 
appropriate to their needs, interests, and aptitudes. Counsel- 
ing which involves this type of technique assumes that the stand- 
ard mode of behavior is appropriate to every individual. Such a 
concept is the antithesis of the doctrine of individual differences; 
but to a large extent this conformity is the modus operandi of 
educational practice. 

The second class of techniques involves attempts to change 
those parts of the student’s environment which cause difficulties, 
actual or potential. In the case of an emotional problem arising 
from conflicts between parent and student, the counselor may 
actually attempt to change the parent’s attitude toward his child 
or assist the child to transfer out of the home environment. If 
a student is failing his course work because of an emotional con- 
flict with his teacher, then the counselor may advise a change of 
teachers. These techniques are used to manipulate or change the 
environment so that it may be made more appropriate to the 
immediate needs and status of the individual. Obviously such 
readjustments of the environment must be made from time to 
time for all students. 

The third class of techniques is closely related to the second, 
and involves aiding the client to select from his environment those 
phases which are most appropriate to his personality. These 
techniques are used by the counselor when he advises the student 
in the selection of an appropriate vocational and educational goal. 
They are also used when the counselor assists the student in 
selecting those types of social and recreational experiences which 
will facilitate personality development. The point is that the 
environment is not changed, but certain parts are blacked out. 

The fourth class of techniques involves assisting the client to 
overcome those deficiencies which produced his difficulty. This 
may involve tutorial or other remedial instruction for a student 
who is failing in a particular course but who has the necessary 
potentialities. A student failing because of reading disabilities 
may be given special drill and assistance. A student whose social 
skills and background are deficient may be assisted to acquire 
these skills through participating in extracurricular and social 
activities. Students with inadequate financial resources may 
be assisted to secure part-time employment to meet the necessary 
school expenses. 
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The fifth class of counseling techniques involves bringing about 
changes in the individual’s attitudes in such a manner as to facil- 
itate a harmonious balance between his needs and the demands of 
the environment. But this does not mean that his attitudes must 
necessarily conform to the group norm. In certain cases the 
counselor should assist the student to develop compensatory or 
rationalizing attitudes. A low-aptitude student who aspires to 
achieve above his potentialities is assisted to become reconciled 
and satisfied with a more reasonable achievement. An individual 
with serious physical disabilities is assisted to become desensi- 
tized to those difficulties. The student whose parents cannot be 
persuaded to cease dominating and restricting him in an un- 
desirable manner is aided to “get over” his emotional reactions. 
He is encouraged to slough off his adolescent reactions and de- 
velop an emotional balance which makes it unnecessary for him 
to overreact to his parents. In other words, he no longer feels 
that he must “save face” by carrying his share of the family 
quarrel. He rises above it. In a sense, the use of this type of 
technique may assist the student to learn to develop mild ra- 
tionalizations, to become desensitized to a phase of his environ- 
ment which cannot be changed. Counselors should be cautious 
in using such techniques unless they understand the student’s 
emotional make-up and are adept at handling emotional prob- 
lems. 

These five classes of counseling techniques provide the frame- 
work within which we may discuss ways of handling different 
types of student problems. In the rest of this chapter we are 
concerned with an outline of general techniques, without regard 
to their classification, and with the relationship between counsel- 
ing and other phases of clinical work. 

Following the diagnosing of the student’s characteristics, the 
counseling interview is the point at which all the personal re- 
sources of the counselor and those of the educational institution 
and community are coordinated in an effort to assist the student 
to utilize his assets to achieve optimum success and satisfaction. 
This is a task which can be performed effectively only if the 
counselor is in rapport with the student and has extensive and 
valid information about both the student and the institutional en- 
vironment in which he must achieve orientation and adjustment. 
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The personal interview is obviously the most effective means 
of discharging this counseling function. 


DISCRETENESS VERSUS SELECTIVE APPROPRIATENESS OF TECHNIQUES 


In a penetrating and clarifying analysis of current issues in 
counseling, but with special emphasis on counseling as therapy, 
Bordin suggests that there are three major issues facing those 
who seek to understand present-day counseling: 7 


1. The desirable amount of responsibility for self-made decisions 
and choices to be exercised by the counselee 

2. The amount of attention given to the client’s attitudes and feel- 
ings by the counselor; that is the counselor’s attention to “content” as 
opposed to “attitudes” expressed by the counselee 
_ 8. The nature of the counselor’s response to the client’s attitudes: 
e.g., “intellectualized” reasoning-out of problems as opposed to stimu- 
lation of the client “to further and deeper expression of his attitude, 
through accepting and clarifying responses.” 


If one thinks of counseling as dominantly or exclusively psycho- 
therapy which deals with conflicts in attitudes, self-valuations, 
emotional attachments, etc., then Bordin’s issues are probably 
adequate for an understanding of the dynamic development of 
counseling. But if one includes within counseling certain other 
types of problems, such as learning how to weigh evidence to 
choose an occupational goal which may all be further com- 
plicated by or accompanied by emotional problems, then one 
needs to add other issues pertaining to counseling as more than 
therapy. For example, 


4, The effective use of information about the student’s attitudes and 
interests to the end that he learns methods of choosing and decision- 
making as opposed to discovering or forging a “solution” to his im- 
mediate problem 

5. The nature of techniques which effectively aid the student to 
learn attitudes toward and techniques of playing and working with 
students of other races, religions, political beliefs and economic-cul- 
tural backgrounds. For example, to what extent are desired results 


7Edward S. Bordin, “Counseling Points of View—Nondirective and 
Others.” See E. G. Williamson, editor, Trends in Student Personnel Work. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949, pp. 120-129. 
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achieved by means of class discussions on the cultural anthropology 
of races; a “sermon” on “brotherhood”; a homeroom unit on “human 
relations”; or what—as compared with individualized counseling which 
weaves information about such matters into assistance to the client in 
acquiring deep insight into his attitudes and evaluations; or in op- 
position to catharsis followed by no attempts at “reeducation” by the 
counselor 


Other issues are cited and analyzed in other chapters. The 
essential point here is to emphasize again that, in our opinion, 
counseling should be broadly conceived to include techniques 
that are not dominantly therapeutic in nature and also to in- 
clude problems which are not exclusively or even dominantly 
emotional or evaluational in content. We recognize, as we have 
pointed out repeatedly, that all aspects of human adjustments 
have emotional components. The essential issue is 


6. Is the counselor to confine himself to the emotional components 
—to therapy, or is counseling to be broadened to include other types 
of problems? Or, is the ego involvement in adjustments the basic 
component of adjustment? 


In line with the author’s point of view, the counselor should 
be prepared to assist the student to solve, choose, master, learn, 
and deal with situations and problems of a wide variety. In 
terms of the center head of this section, this means that counsel- 
ing is or is not a number of things. For example, 


7. Counseling is not confined to evaluational and conflict types of 
adjustments 

8. Counseling includes personalized assistance to students concern- 
ing a wide variety of transitional, situational, and developmental prob- 
lems and assistance 

9. Counseling embraces techniques of encouragement; information- 
giving relevant to problems; “teaching” methods of problem-solving; 
relationship therapy; other types of catharsis-therapy; personalized 
remediation of classroom, home and group learning needs; and others 


In place of counseling as a discreet body of therapeutic tech- 
niques, counseling thus conceived may be thought of as em- 
bracing a wide variety of specific techniques, from which reper- 
toire the effective counselor selects, for his part in counseling, 
those which are relevant and appropriate to the nature of the 
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client’s problem and to other features of the situation.? This is 
not an eclectic concept of counseling; that is, the separate parts 
are not fused and interwoven into a unitary concept. The anal- 
ogy of the musician’s repertoire of musical selections is more 
accurate than that of an eclectic fusion. It should be noted that 
it is not assumed that all counselors will be equally adept in the 
use of all counseling techniques. It is rather assumed that an in- 
appropriate technique will not be chosen for use and that special- 
ists more adept in the indicated appropriate technique will be 
brought into the counseling situation through referral, consulta- 
tion, or other means. 


SPECIFICITY OF TECHNIQUES 


Many personnel workers speak and write of techniques of coun- 
seling, failing to see clearly that there are no standard techniques 
in either diagnosing or counseling. Each technique is applicable 
only to particular problems and particular students. There are 
no general techniques but rather particularized procedures to 
be used only if the student has a problem for which those pro- 
cedures are appropriate. For example, techniques for building 
up morale are not used with problems of spelling deficiency 
unless the two problems are present (causally or concomitantly ) 
in the same student. Techniques are specific to different prob- 
lems and to different students. The effective counselor avoids 
stereotyped and indiscriminate counseling. Rather, the coun- 
selor adapts his specific techniques to the individuality and prob- 
lem pattern of the student, making the necessary modifications 
to produce the desired result for a particular student. For pur- 
poses of exposition and training, we speak of general and of 
standard techniques, but, in clinical practice, flexibility, adapta- 
tion, and modification are characteristic of the counselor’s ap- 
plication of general procedures to a particular student. As 
Strang ° says: 

8It should be noted that F. C. Thorne has advocated and outlined a 
similar repertoire concept but restricted to and within the field of therapy. 
See articles in the Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 8318-830, 1945; 
Vol. II, pp. 68-79, 179-190, 261-266, 371-383, 1946; Vol. III, pp. 75-84, 
168-179, 277-286, 356-864, 1947; Vol. IV, pp. 70-82, 178-188, 1948. 


9 Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Students in College and 
Secondary School. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, p. 1. 
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Student personnel work can never become monotonous because 
every problem requires a fresh approach. Cases are never exact 
duplicates of one another. It therefore is impossible, even if it were 
desirable, to give the personnel worker a formula or prescription for 
dealing successfully with student problems. It is possible, however, 
for him to acquire a background which will enable him to deal more 
successfully with individual problems as they arise. 


Moreover, the counselor recognizes that dependable evidence is 
lacking which would establish a particular technique as a certain 
producer of a desirable adjustment. Rather, the counselor has 
knowledge of certain techniques which produced effective results 
in a similar case; therefore, he tries them out with appropriate 
modifications. If they prove to be ineffective, he suggests some- 
thing else and continues this trial and rejection until he finds 
something which “clicks” with the student. The novice in coun- 
seling is reluctant to use this shifting attack upon a problem and 
sometimes attempts to force adjustment with a particular tech- 
nique because the textbook said it worked for other students. 
But counseling is still in the trial-and-error stage of treatment, 
and the counselor must be resourceful, as well as skillful and 
deft, in his attempts to rehabilitate a particular student. 


InpuciING MOTIVATION THROUGH COUNSELING 


Before the techniques used by a counselor to assist the student 
with his problems are discussed, two general objectives of per- 
sonnel work should be restated: (1) The counselor assists the 
student to achieve optimum success and satisfaction. For ex- 
ample, the student’s educational, vocational, and social goals 
should be of such a nature as to offer opportunity for him to 
utilize his optimum potentialities, not merely to avoid failure or 
the absence of maladjustment. (2) The counselor assists the 
student to choose goals which will yield maximum satisfaction 
within the limits of those compromises necessitated by uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable factors in the individual and in society 
itself.1° 


10 In large part, this concept has been borrowed from industrial psychol- 
ogy. See M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1932, pp. 113-141. 

EK. K. Strong, “Aptitude versus Attitudes in Vocational Guidance.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XVIII, pp. 501-515, August, 1934. 
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Effective counseling will result in immediate or delayed ad- 
justments (successes) which are both personally satisfying and 
socially satisfactory. Obviously, the extent to which a student 
derives emotional satisfaction or provides adequate expression to 
his basic emotions or drives will produce proportional facilita- 
tion of further efforts along the same lines. Although this re- 
ciprocal relationship between interests and effort is a necessary 
condition for adjustment or success, yet the satisfaction of in- 
terests is a valid objective** per se. This second objective of 
personnel work is of such importance that further discussion and 
emphasis are necessary. 

Crawford and Clement have stated this principle of the im- 
portance of interests in vocational guidance as follows (appar- 
ently the same principle operates in other areas of adjustment): 1” 
The objective of guidance is to help the student 


. . . determine upon a type of activity which will capitalize his talent, 
in an occupation which, as judged by the similarity of his interests to 
those of others successful therein, he will find congenial. 

Work which combines these advantages for the individual should 
stimulate and interest him so that his day-to-day activities will seem 
worth doing for their own sake and not merely as a necessity for 
subsistence. Employment which, on the other hand, does not tap a 
reservoir of interest is likely to prove neither satisfying in itself, nor a 
medium of successful accomplishment in any sense. 


Not only will interests largely determine the amount of personal 
satisfaction to be derived from a career but, through their influence 
upon the efforts expended therein, they may also directly affect the 
possibilities of success.1* 


Too many such decisions neglect the significance of avocational in- 
terest or of other considerations outside of the strictly vocational field 
but important to one’s whole development. Congenial associates, op- 
portunities for profitable and stimulating pursuits in one’s leisure time, 
social contacts, a love of music or of sports, may have much to do 


11 See W. V. Bingham’s definition of interest in Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, pp. 62-68. Also Douglas 
Fryer, Measurement of Interests. Appendixes I and Il. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 4438-463. 

12 Albert Beecher Crawford and Stuart Holmes Clement, The Choice of 
an Occupation. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1932, p. 29. 

13 [bid., p. 17. 
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with an individual’s all-around adjustment and, therefore, his occupa- 
tional effectiveness. It is well for him to weigh their significance for 
his particular nature.4 


In an effort to facilitate the acquiring of this satisfaction, per- 
sonnel workers attempt to orient the student toward goals con- 
sonant with potentialities. For the same reason, the counselor 
gives much attention to helping the student learn and understand 
why, and in what ways, the suggested goals will yield those satis- 
factions which the student desires. Unless the student under- 
stands and accepts this explanation, he will make only half- 
hearted efforts and will derive minimum satisfaction from his 
efforts. Thus we see that this type of rapport in counseling is as 
indispensable, although often ignored both in practice and writ- 
ing, as is the other type of rapport involved in diagnosing. 


CouNSELING AND DIAGNOSING 


After having made a diagnosis of the student’s problems, what 
does the counselor do next? What does he advise or recommend? 
What is the treatment he uses? Does he restrict counseling to 
what can be done in the interview? The answers to these ques- 
tions involve a discussion of the relationship of counseling to 
other procedures in personnel work. Analyzing and diagnosing 
are all preparatory procedures designed to provide a dependable 
understanding of the pupil’s assets and liabilities in order that 
a program of action may be planned and carried out. Such a 
program must be congruent with potentialities and designed to 
alleviate maladjustments and to utilize assets to the optimum. 
This program must be acceptable, intellectually and emotionally, 
to the student. Obviously, counseling cannot be effective if it 
is based upon a false understanding of a student’s characteristics. 
For example, only further maladjustment can result if counseling 
is predicated upon a false diagnosis of high aptitude, emotional 
balance, patterns of basic interests, desire to achieve a particular 
goal, or any other important characteristics. That some coun- 
seling is predicated upon the assumption that a dependable diag- 
nosis, preparatory to counseling, can be made within the con- 


14 Tbid., p. 7. 
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fines of a short interview is self-evident.1> It should be obvious 
that giving advice to students can be of little vc tue unless that ad- 
vice is based upon a dependable understanding of what each 
student needs and can carry out effectively. For this reason, 
counseling, to be effective, must be based upon personalized diag- 
noses, not upon the assumption that certain kinds of advice are 
good for all students. A doctor who gave the same kind of pills 
to all patients, regardless of their ills and without individual 
diagnoses, simply because the medical journals said that these 
were good pills and that all doctors should use them, would soon 
be charged with malpractice. An analogous situation all too fre- 
quently obtains in counseling. 


PROCEDURES IN COUNSELING 


Assuming that a dependable diagnosis has been made, what 
does the counselor do to utilize this information in assisting the 
student to achieve optimum adjustment and maximum satis- 
faction? In answering this question, we may discuss the tech- 
niques used in the interview and those involving action outside 
the interview. Both types of techniques are equally necessary 
for effective counseling. 

Techniques of counseling may be classified under five head- 
ings: (1) establishing rapport, (2) cultivating self-understand- 
ing, (8) advising or planning a program of action, (4) carrying 
out the plan, and (5) referring the student to another personnel 
worker for additional assistance. In the interview the counselor 
assists the student to become oriented. This means helping the 
student to understand his own assets and liabilities, the causes 
of his present problems, and the steps necessary to correct these 
difficulties and to avoid future ones. Only then do counselor 
and student take the necessary steps to carry out the plan of ac- 
tion upon which they have agreed as feasible and desirable. 


15 The popular method of basing counseling upon the results of self- 
diagnosis by students, without critical review by a counselor, is not effective 
counseling. The student’s opinion of his own assets and liabilities is a 
necessary datum but not a substitute for diagnosis by a competent counselor. 
Moreover, collecting these opinions on an unstandardized questionnaire can 
scarcely be accepted as a means of improving their validity. Self-analysis 
is self-analysis whether it is recorded verbally or by use of graphite and ink. 
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ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


The effectiveness of the counseling interview depends in large 
measure upon the degree of rapport established and maintained 
between the counselor and the student. This is a varying rela- 
tionship, and there are no general rules which will fit all situa- 
tions. The following suggestions must be adapted and used in 
terms of the kind of student being counseled. 

Needless to say, the counselor must have a deserved reputation 
for competence, kindliness, respect for the student’s individuality, 
and the keeping of confidences, or the student will not cooperate. 
In some cases, the student’s faith in the effectiveness of the coun- 
selor may be cultivated by certain procedures in handling the 
student which tend, legitimately, to build up the status of the 
counselor. Where facilities are available, the counselor should 
have an outer office where the student is met by a receptionist, 
and a special office where preliminary testing and interviewing 
are done by a clerical staff. Such personalized and preliminary 
steps not only provide necessary data for the counselor’s diag- 
nosing but will also, unless the student is emotionally disturbed 
or entirely negativistic, put him at ease and convince him that 
the counselor is seriously attempting to individualize his counsel- 
ing. This will tend to facilitate interviewing in that the student 
will not feel compelled to hold back information or attempt to 
“slip something over” on the counselor. 

When the student is finally ushered into the private office, the 
first thing to do is to put him at ease by greeting him cordially 
by name, shaking hands, and avoiding any semblance of im- 
patience or ill humor. The counselor should maintain an at- 
mosphere of absorption in the student's welfare and avoid giving 
the impression that he is a busy man and must hurry through this 
case and get on to the next. The important factor in establishing 
rapport is the personal touch which the counselor gives to the. 
interview, the feeling of personal understanding which he in- 
spires. 

With many students, the counselor should open the conversa- 
tion casually, avoiding embarrassing pauses and guiding it to 
topics related to what he has learned (from data collected before- 
hand) are special interests, hobbies, or other unembarrassing 
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features of the student’s life. Bringing the conversation to 
familiar ground in this manner will enable the student to “get 
started,” while the counselor, by sympathetic listening and by 
remarks indicating interest, can lead the student to feel that he 
is his friend and has more than a casual interest in him. But at 
no time should the counselor discard his professional relation. 
His relation to the student should be “a happy medium between 
domination and aloofness.” *¢ The counselor must remain per- 
sonal in his manner and impersonal in his interest in the student. 

With other students the gentle treatment just suggested may 
not be effective at all. What is necesary is a flexibility of tech- 
niques. The counselor may need to try several approaches in 
rapid succession before he hits upon one which “clicks” with the 
student’s personality. Often a direct and frank, or even brusque, 
approach is more effective. As Strang says: 1” 


Too much emphasis, perhaps, has been put on the indirect ap- 
proach. When a student asks a personnel worker a direct question, 
he usually has the right to expect a straightforward answer. When 
a student comes to a counselor with a definite problem on his mind, 
he is not likely to be favorably impressed by what seems to him an 
irrelevant preliminary discussion. The approach, it must be reiter- 
ated, varies with each interview, but in general the frank, rather than 
the subtle, approach is favored by experts. 


As the interview progresses the counselor follows up leads in 
order to maintain rapport. In this connection Symonds and Jack- 
son 7® suggest: 


Be on the watch during the interview for any sign of emotion, par- 
ticularly blushing, nervousness, or hesitation in answering, or any 
symptom that indicates an arousal of emotion, because that point in 
the situation is a sensitive spot that needs to be probed further. This 
cannot be done directly, but it may be approached in a roundabout 
way, just as a dentist when he hits a sensitive spot in working upon 
a decayed tooth carefully avoids that spot but cleans out all around 
without touching the sensitive spot again. 


16 Strang, Behavior and Background of Students in College and Second- 
ary School, op. cit., p. 49. 

17 Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, pp. 66-67. 

18 Percival M. Symonds and Claude E. Jackson, Measurement of the 
Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935, p. 79. 
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A most important caution needs to be given concerning rapport. 
Here again Strang +° has summarized it very well: “Rapport can- 
not be evaluated in terms of the confidences disclosed. If a 
student has been frank and not glad of it, good rapport has not 
been established. He should not be tricked into giving con- 
fidences. From the therapeutic standpoint, it is unwise to allow 
the student to tell his story if good rapport has not been ob- 
tained.” 

Symonds has written a very helpful article, with illustrations of 
effective and ineffective techniques. He summarizes his points 
thus: *° 


An interview should have meaning for both interviewer and inter- 
viewee. The subject in the interview should know where he is, who 
the interviewer is, and exactly the purpose of the interview. Plan 
to hold the first interview on irrelevant matters. Rapport is hastened 
by doing things together. A successful interviewer is relaxed. Learn 
whatever possible about the person before the interview, particularly 
the favorable things. Treat the person being interviewed with re- 
spect and make him feel his importance to you. Genuine praise 
is an important factor in building rapport. The interviewer should 
identify himself as completely as possible with the subject, at the 
beginning of an interview. A successful interviewer is sympathetic. 
Each interviewer brings to an interview his own emotional habit pat- 
terns—and he should beware lest he meet sallies on the part of the 
subject with defensive reactions of his own. 

Good questions are those which do not require yes or no for an 
answer, invite a child to talk freely, do not suggest the answer. The 
successful interviewer does not repeat what the other person has said, 
does not place values on what the subject says, does not generalize, 
is not annoyed at pauses in the interview, follows leads, particularly 
those involving personal relationships, and does not do all the 
thinking. 

CULTIVATING SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


In the counseling interview, not necessarily separated in time 
from the diagnostic interview, the counselor assists the student 
to understand himself, advises what to do, or helps to plan the 
next steps. This plan must be predicated upon, and consistent 


19 Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, op. cit., 
paGy, 

20 Percival M. Symonds, “Securing Rapport in Interviewing.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXXIX, p. 722, May, 1988. 
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with, the student’s self-understanding and must also offer the 
greatest probabilities of yielding optimum adjustment and satis- 
faction. 

To be effective, counseling must be based upon an enlightened 
understanding by the student of his own assets and liabilities and 
of the implications of the diagnosis. In other words, the student 
must understand just where he is weak and in what things he is 
strong. He must also want to carry out a program of action 
(educational, vocational, emotional, or social) which will utilize 
assets and minimize or overcome liabilities. The effective coun- 
selor is one who helps the student to want to utilize his assets in 
ways which will yield success and satisfaction. He can do this 
only if he is en rapport with the student. In this sense the coun- 
selor himself functions as an incentive to produce student motiva- 
tion. He hopes thus to induce a strong urge or drive to utilize 
assets and to overcome liabilities, sometimes through changing 
objectives, sometimes by becoming desensitized to emotional 
problems and conflicts. 

In cultivating the student’s enlightened self-understanding, the 
counselor must translate the technical facts made available by 
analysis into the student’s own language. He must avoid tech- 
nical terms such as percentile ranks, coefficients of correlation, 
and critical scores, unless these terms are defined in the student’s 
own language. On the other hand, translating into the student's 
language should not be carried to the point of causing the student 
to conclude that both he and the counselor are in the same state 
of ignorance of the student’s assets and liabilities. Consequently, 
the counselor must maintain an attitude and bearing indicative of 
his professional background, which gives him an advantage over 
the student in interpreting the case data. 

It is often a questionable procedure for the counselor to show 
the student his test profile. Even if percentile ranks are de- 
fined and test scores are interpreted, there is still serious danger 
that the student will remember only his low scores and may con- 
clude that he has “failed” a test if his percentile rank is 50. Few 
students are able to understand the difference between percentiles 
and the customary marking system involving 60 as “passing.” 
The tendency to be sensitive about low scores is too prevalent to 
risk the danger that the student will remember only his low 
scores. Frequently, the counselor will not even mention such 
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low scores especially if there are indications of sensitivity. For 
these and other reasons, the counselor would do well to interpret 
test and other data verbally. 

When interviewing a student, the counselor should not sit with 
the profile and tests in front of him and study them. He should 
look at the student. Otherwise he is apt to lose rapport with the 
student and to make him feel more like a “case” than an in- 
dividual. Students remember the intimate data which they have 
written in the testing room, but the counselor should not make 
them too aware of it. The counselor should familiarize himself 
with the case data before the interview takes place and then ask 
questions based on that preliminary inspection, watch the student 
and his reactions, and direct the conversation accordingly. 

In interpreting and translating the diagnosis and in explaining 
the evidence leading to that diagnosis, the counselor must make 
certain, as he proceeds, that the student is following him in the 
marshaling of the evidence leading to that diagnosis. The coun- 
selor proceeds no more rapidly in his explanation than the student 
can follow. The counselor does not enumerate in detail all the 
steps in his own diagnosing nor does he touch upon all the 
evidence. He telescopes his own thinking, marshaling only that 
evidence which appears to be relevant to that diagnosis and to the 
desirable programs of action. This means that he mentions facts 
which point to, or from which he infers, his diagnosis and men- 
tions, for purposes of persuasion, those liabilities which rule out 
certain lines of action. 


ADVISING OR PLANNING A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


The counselor must begin his advising at the point of the 
student’s understanding, i.e., he must begin marshaling, orally, 
the evidence for and against the student’s claimed educational 
or vocational choice and social or emotional habits, practices, 
and attitudes. The counselor uses the student’s own point of 
view, attitudes, and goals as a point of reference or departure. 
He then lists those phases of the diagnosis which are favorable 
to that point of reference and those which are unfavorable. Then 
he balances them, or sums up the evidence for and against, and 
explains why he advises the student to shift goals, to change 
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social habits, or to retain the present ones. The counselor always 
tells what a relevant set of facts means, i.¢., their implications for 
the student’s adjustment. In other words, he always explains 
why he advises the student to do this or that; and he does the ex- 
plaining as he orally summarizes the evidence. If in this way 
the student’s confidence in the counselor’s integrity, friendliness, 
and competency has been secured, the student should be ready 
to discuss the evidence and to work out cooperatively a plan 
of action. He should be in this state of readiness because he, 
too, has been reviewing, rejecting, and accepting the evidence 
for and against different programs of action as the counselor 
presented the data. 

Obviously, this readiness to understand and to take the desir- 
able steps implied in the diagnosis often cannot be achieved by 
the student within the limits of a single interview. Especially is 
this true for students who have emotionalized ideas of their own 
aptitudes and who may be in a state of emotional conflict. In- 
deed, if a student with a problem of choosing an occupation still 
hesitates to make a choice after the counselor has interpreted 
the case data, then the counselor may suspect that emotional 
blockings are at the base of the vocational problem. These con- 
flicts must then be cleared up before the student can be coun- 
seled effectively regarding his choice of an occupation. In this 
type of case, occurring quite frequently, mental hygiene coun- 
seling must precede or be integrated with other types of coun- 
seling. In still another type of case, helping the student to choose 
an occupation may clear up or prevent emotional problems. _ Thus 
we see that at all times the counselor must be alert to the pos- 
sible reciprocal relationships among different types of malad- 
justments. 

Ordinarily the counselor states his point of view with definite- 
ness, attempting through exposition to enlighten the student. If 
the student shows unwillingness to accept the implications of the 
facts or is unable to think of desirable next steps, a useful tech- 
nique is to tell him to think it over for a week and to return later 
for further discussion. The case is continued, and the student is 
urged not to lose contact with the counselor. If there appear to 
be equally desirable alternative actions, the counselor says so 
frankly, adopting the attitude of working with the student in 
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solving the problem. He avoids a dogmatic position and reveals 
to the student an attitude of bringing knowledge, experience, and 
judgment to the student's assistance. 

On the other hand, the counselor does not at any time appear 
indecisive to the extent of permitting loss of confidence in the 
validity of his information. He maintains a varied and running 
discussion of the case data, constantly shifting his exposition and 
illustrations in terms of the student’s verbal and facial reactions 
during the interview. In this way, the counselor seeks to arrive 
cooperatively at an interpretation of data and a program of train- 
ing which will strike fire in the student’s imagination and will 
result in a desire to achieve a goal which will be of lasting satis- 
faction because it is consonant with potentialities. 

In the counseling interview, the counselor must not take ad- 
vantage of the state of suggestibility exhibited by many students. 
Because of the prestige of the counselor, because of the concern 
of the student that he avoid further difficulties, and because of 
blind faith in tests as infallible guarantees of success, many 
students are prone to accept the counselor’s advice without 
critical review of the evidence. But the counselor desires that 
the student choose a program of action which will lead to self- 
propelled activity toward an achievable goal. He must be ven- 
turesome in diagnosing and advising but at the same time sen- | 
sitive to the limitations inherent in his techniques and prognoses. 
He is fully aware of the many possible and uncontrollable factors 
which can upset his predictions, even when his diagnoses are cor- 
rect. 

This state of suggestibility in the student is a necessary factor 
in maintaining rapport, but it must not be misused. Rather, the 
counselor seeks to induce an experimental attitude in the student, 
a willingness to try out the counselor’s suggestions and his own 
ideas. Usually the counselor states quite frankly that his advice 
consists largely of activities to be tried out by the student, that 
there is no single “right” thing to do, only general suggestions 
to be tried out by each student and to be evaluated after the try- 
out. Advice is tentative and subject to revision as contradictory 
evidence is collected. Frequently, the counselor urges the stu- 
dent to try out a program of action suggested by the student 
even though that program may be inconsistent with the diagnosis. 
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But, of course, the effective counselor follows up the student to 
assist in evaluating the tryout. 

Thus we see that counseling calls for resourcefulness in helping 
the student to think of things to be done, actions which are ap- 
propriate to the individuality of the student. It is no easy task 
to achieve that balance between definiteness and open-minded- 
ness which produces a richness of appropriate and possible next 
steps for the particular student to evaluate. For this and many 
other reasons, each student must be counseled according to a 
new set of procedures which are appropriate to his unique poten- 
tialities. Standard procedures are merely resources to be modi- 
fied and adapted to the individual. The very essence of counsel- 
ing is that the program of action shall be appropriate to the in- 
dividuality of the student. 

Frequent mention is made in the literature of personnel work 
of the dangers inherent in giving positive advice to students. 
Many workers contend that the counselor merely presents in- 
formation which the student uses in arriving at a decision. It 
is, of course, true that the student must become self-reliant and 
must assist himself; but many students are not able to see the 
implications of the information presented by the counselor. To 
try to force a student to diagnose his own difficulties unaided by 
an adult, to understand his own psychology, and to see clearly 
the necessary steps he must take is to make him attempt a task 
which is often beyond the capacity of the immature student. 
Moreover, many students are unwilling as well as unable to un- 
derstand themselves. In such cases, the counselor must begin the 
process of stimulating and assisting the student to solve his own 
problems. There is as much danger of error in being passive with 
all students as in being dominating. The effective counselor is 
one who adapts his techniques of advising to the personality of 
the student. No general rule is applicable to all students. The 
essence of counseling is to do that which needs to be done to as- 
sist the student sitting on the other side of the desk. 

At the present time it is the mode for counselors to pontificate 
that “no counselor should decide for a student.” This is, of 
course, a half-truth and is often used as an excuse for giving no 
assistance whatever. A similar lack of understanding of pupil 
psychology is exhibited by those progressive teachers who fear to 
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remain in the same room with pupils lest “freedom be infringed 
upon.” Dewey has protested against this abuse and lack of 
understanding of the essential role of the teacher in the learn- 
ing process.** 

Having reviewed the evidence in arriving at his diagnosis, i.e., 
having made a concise summary of assets and liabilities or of out- 
standing characteristics, the counselor is ready to advise with the 
student as to a program of action consistent with, and growing 
out of, the diagnosis. For convenience, we may summarize 
methods of advising under the headings, direct, persuasive, and 
explanatory. All presuppose that adequate analysis and diag- 
nosis have been made and that the student has been prepared for 
advice by means of the interviewing techniques discussed in the 
immediately preceding paragraphs. These methods of advising 
are all parts of the counseling interview and precede the action 
which takes place outside of the interview. With regard to all 
three methods, it must be emphasized that the effective counselor 
is he who is alert to the student’s reactions and consequently 
adapts and modifies his actions in terms of the student’s person- 
ality. Mechanical and arbitrary use of standard techniques is not 
counseling. The timing of techniques is the mark of an effective 
counselor. Moreover, it must be emphasized that the counselor’s 
own personality plays a most significant part in counseling. If 
that personality is such as to prevent rapport, then all techniques 
will prove ineffective. 

Direct Advising. In the direct method of advising the coun- 
selor frankly states his own opinion regarding the most satis- 
factory choice, action, or program to be made and followed out 
by the student. This method is usually used when students are 
tough-minded and insist upon a frank opinion. The counselor 
is also direct with students who persist with an activity or a choice 
which the counselor has reason to believe will lead to serious 
failure and loss of morale. In such a situation, however, the 
counselor maintains a sense of his relationship as an adviser and 
not a dictator. He says frankly that it is his opinion that a certain 
choice or action would be unwise and gives his reasons. More- 
over, he states what he considers to be the probable outcome of 
the choice considered by the student. When counseling a timid 


21 See The New York Times, Mar. 6, 1938, Education Section, p. 5. 
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student unable to decide upon any program of action, the coun- 
selor may gently urge a particular action in order to relieve the 
student of further worry so that they may together turn to the 
basic problem of emotional conflicts. 

Persuasive Method. The second method of counseling is the 
persuasive. This is appropriate when the case data indicate 
quite definitely that one choice is to be preferred over all alter- 
natives. The counselor, therefore, marshals the evidence in such 
a reasonable and logical manner that the student is able to antici- 
pate clearly the probable outcomes of alternative actions. The 
counselor seeks to persuade the student to understand the implica- 
tions of the diagnosis and the outcomes of the possible or alter- 
native next steps. He does not dominate the student’s choosing. 
This is not doing the student’s thinking for him but rather urging 
him to look before he leaps. 

Explanatory Method. The third method of advising is the 
explanatory method. In using this method, the counselor gives 
more time to explaining the significance of diagnostic data and 
to pointing out possible situations in which the student’s potenti- 
alities will prove useful. This is, by all odds, the most complete 
and satisfactory method of counseling, but it requires many in- 
terviews. With regard to vocational problems the counselor ex- 
plains the implications of the diagnosis and the probable out- 
come of each choice considered by the student. He phrases his 
explanation in this manner: 


As far as I can tell from this evidence of aptitude, your chances of 
getting into the medical school are poor; but your possibilities in busi- 
ness seem to be much more promising. These are the reasons for my 
conclusions: You have done consistently failing work in zoology and 
chemistry. You do not have the pattern of interests characteristic of 
successful doctors which probably indicates you would not find the 
practice of medicine congenial. On the other hand, you do have an 
excellent grasp of mathematics, good general ability, and the interests 
of an accountant. These facts seem to me to argue for your selection 
of accountancy as an occupation. Suppose you think about these-facts 
and my suggestion, talk to your father about my suggestion, see Pro- 
fessor Blank who teaches accounting, and return next Tuesday at 10 
o’clock to tell me what conclusion you have reached. I urge that you 
weigh the evidence pro and con for your choice. 
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A fairly brief discussion of the general techniques which are 
being used with emotional and educational problems may serve 
as illustrations of some of these techniques of advising. In the 
case of students with emotional problems, the counselor may be 
dealing with a very complex type of maladjustment of long and 
intense development. These maladjustments may be identified 
by the methods to be described in other chapters. With regard 
to mild emotional problems, a student may recover balance and 
may shift attitudes if given a sympathetic opportunity to ex- 
plain why and where he acquired them, if he actually knows. 
The counselor must be patient and slow-talking in order to estab- 
lish the necessary rapport and confidence for advising in this 
type of problem. Usually, only under such circumstances will 
the student reveal the causes and the volcanic pressure of an un- 
known complex or uncontrollable social habits. Many times, 
merely changing the physical and social environment, with or 
without the above therapy, may relieve pressure and cause the 
sloughing off of undesirable habits and attitudes. Some of these 
emotional problems arise as a result of an intense desire to over- 
compensate for some inadequacy by getting social status in school 
and activities. The counselor’s function is to reveal to the student 
his own psychological make-up and to suggest the relationship 
between experiences and emotional disturbances. For mild 
disturbances this type of therapy is sufficient. More serious prob- 
lems require the expanded services of a trained psychiatrist or 
psychologist. 

If a student is perplexed as to the proper curriculums to choose, 
the counselor suggests ones which call for qualifications consonant 
with the abilities of the student. For example, if he finds that a 
student has only the minimum academic ability required in junior 
high school work, he suggests that the student complete his gen- 
eral education on that level and then turn to other types of voca- 
tional training. He explains to the student the meaning of his 
academic aptitude in terms of the competition to be faced in 
higher levels, saying that the student will have more chances for 
successful competition if he turns to a new type rather than a 
higher level of education. 

With regard to vocational plans the counselor constantly keeps 
in mind the requirements of training for a vocation; i.e., he cannot 
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divorce educational guidance from vocational guidance. Foi 
every vocational choice made, he understands that the student 
must also exhibit potentialities for getting the training required 
by society and by the profession itself. Thus the distinction 
between vocational and educational guidance is seen to be purely 
artificial. It breaks down when a counselor faces a student. 
With regard to vocational plans, the counselor attempts to dis- 
cover whether the student exhibits the characteristics necessary 
for success in the student’s chosen profession or occupation and 
the academic aptitude required for training for that occupation. 
He also has in mind what vocational interests are necessary or 
desirable. Therefore, if a student has superior ability in mathe- 
matics, good academic intelligence, and a satisfactory pattern of 
interests, the counselor may suggest to him that he seek his voca- 
tional success in engineering, teaching mathematics, statistics, ac- 
counting, chemistry, or chemical engineering. The counselor’s 
function is to suggest possible occupations commensurate with 
the student’s aptitudes. The student may then choose the one 
which appeals to him. Then he and the counselor discuss the 
problems of where to get training, what finances are needed, and 
related problems. 


CARRYING OUT THE PLAN 


The counselor is often able to assist the student directly, and 
referral is unnecessary. The established rapport permits the 
counselor to make suggestions which could not be made by a 
stranger or by someone who had not carried the student through 
the diagnosis and the accompanying explanation. ‘The coun- 
selor’s training and experience determine what types of direct as- 
sistance he may provide. If he is technically trained in remedial 
reading, he may provide such assistance to students diagnosed 
as in need of this type of counseling. If he is experienced and 
informed about vocational aptitudes and occupational informa- 
tion, he may assist the student in the making of a choice and 
the appropriate plan of training. Each counselor must become 
trained in the handling of one or more types of problems, but 
few can handle more than a few types. The trained counselor 
knows when he has reached the limit of his technical competency 
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and usefulness, and he utilizes other resources in dealing with 
problems beyond his competency. 


REFERRAL TO OTHER PERSONNEL WORKERS 


The need for using other personnel resources is equally true of 
both counseling and diagnosing. For this reason, the counselor 
should seek assistance from other counselors for check diagnoses 
and for a review of his counseling suggestions. The beginning 
counselor will attempt to counsel all types of students because 
he fails to recognize his own limitations and the bewildering 
complexities of some problems. As he becomes more adequately 
trained through actual case experience, he will discover that he 
naturally “clicks” with some students and not with others. This 
tendency for counselors to specialize should be encouraged in so 
far as it is an outgrowth of the development of a style of coun- 
seling congruent with the counselor's personality and competency. 
It is a healthy state of affairs if it results from genuine inventive- 
ness and the desire to achieve maximum effectiveness. But mere 
imitation of other counselors leads to mechanical diagnosing and 
counseling. All procedures and techniques must be used in a 
manner compatible with the counselor’s personality; otherwise 
the student may be alienated and the results be negative. When 
the counselor recognizes the need for assistance in diagnosing 
and advising, he refers the student to specialized sources for in- 
formation and assistance which the counselor cannot provide. 
For example, no counselor can be adequately informed about all 
occupations, employment opportunities, speech correction, and 
emotional maladjustments. Other specialized personnel workers 
must be called upon in assisting students to alleviate problems 
diagnosed, or at least identified, by the counselor. 

Frequently the most appropriate advice given by a counselor 
is that the student see another counselor for assistance in under- 
standing his problems. The referral technique may thus be used 
by the counselor at any point in his interviewing of the student. 
Since the same individuals are often used for both types of re- 
ferral (for assistance with both diagnosing and counseling), it is 
necessary that the counselor designate in an accompanying letter 
or in a telephone conversation, what specific assistance the student 
needs. 
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A number of these special agencies to be used in referring 
students are listed below, classified by general types of problem 
areasent 


Financial Problems. Employment bureaus (school, Federal, and 
state) and faculty, for assistance in getting part-time jobs during 
school, summer employment, and permanent jobs after leaving 
or graduating from school 

Deans, faculty, and others, for special scholarships and loans. A 
letter of recommendation, specific in nature, constitutes an im- 
portant part of the referral 

Vocational Problems. Special collections of books and magazines 
in the library concerning current vocational information 

Members of the faculty, community leaders, business and _ profes- 
sional men, for vocational information 

Faculty members, to review the student’s vocational qualifications, 
as diagnosed by the counselor 

Staff clinics (in the clinical type of guidance organization), to re- 
view the counselor’s diagnosis and recommendations 

Special courses in group guidance dealing with occupational in- 
formation and problems of how to secure employment 

Special vocational conferences sponsored by school or college in co- 
operation with service clubs, e.g., Kiwanis and Rotary 

Registration in school and college courses as a tryout diagnosis of 
aptitude, e.g., drawing and art courses to determine art ability 

Educational Problems. Registration advisers, principal or dean, 
faculty advisers, for information eth courses of study and re- 
quired prerequisites 

“How to Study” courses, for specialized assistance in developing 
effective study habits 

Faculty members, for special assistance or for recommendation of 
tutors in deficient subjects 

Faculty advisers, for explanation of relationships of specific subjects 
to preparation for student’s vocational goal 

Teachers, administrators, parents, and fraternity president, for col- 
lege students, for information about student’s study habits, scho- 
lastic motivation, and achievement 

Registrar or principal, for official transcript of student’s grades 


22 Adapted from an analysis of 2,053 cases of university students. See 
E. G. Williamson and E. S. Bordin, “An Analytical Description of Student 
Counseling.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. I, No. 4, 
pp. 351-352, 1941. 
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Deans or principal, for permission to arrange a special sequence of 
subjects more in line with the student’s needs, aptitudes, and in- 
terests than is the standard required sequence 

Psychologist, for special diagnosis of reading disabilities and for 
remedial training 

Parents, for assistance in getting students to select courses in line 
with aptitude 

Social-personal-emotional Problems. Deans, principals, and others, 
for information about disciplinary action 

Supervisors and deans, and student presidents in charge of extra- 
curricular activities, for assistance in getting the student into ac- 
tivities in line with his avocational and vocational interests and for 
giving the student opportunity to develop satisfying social adjust- 
ment, relationships, and skills 

Interviews by the counselor with parents to get cooperation in re- 
habilitating students with emotional and social problems 

Psychologist and psychiatrist, for specialized treatment of serious 
emotional conflicts 

Parents for assistance in changing student’s environment through 
transfer to a more appropriate school; and for changing the psy- 

chological conditions in the home which have led to conflicts be- 
tween the student and his parents 

Speech clinic for specialized diagnosis of speech disabilities and for 
remedial training 

Health Problems. School or family physician or college health serv- 
ice, for treatment of illnesses or physical deficiencies, excessive 
fatigue, etc. . 

State Department of Rehabilitation, for financial assistance and for 
aid in getting permanent employment 

Parents, for assistance in getting students to maintain health by 
diet, adequate rest, etc. 

Instructors in ‘physical education, for special corrective exercises for 
posture, muscular disability, etc. 

Supervisor of physical education or intramural athletics, for intro- 
duction to recreational sports 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have outlined the interviewing procedures 
used by the counselor in preparing the student for the programs 
of action growing out of the diagnosis. We have also outlined 
the steps and techniques in the counseling procedure. These 
techniques must be based upon a dependable diagnosis of the 
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student’s individuality. This, understanding is not achieved 
through the prevalent method of uncritical self-analysis by the 
student or by a cursory interview with an untrained counselor. 
Without dependable diagnosis, the program of action developed 
by the student and the counselor as a means of achieving adjust- 
ment may be inappropriate to his needs. The counselor’s tech- 
niques include those used in the interview, cultivating self-un- 
derstanding, advising or planning a program of action, carrying 
out the program, and referring the student to other personnel 
workers. 


Chapter 10. THE COUNSELOR'S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Since much of personnel work is psychological in nature, it 
may prove helpful to search the literature of psychology and 
other fields of knowledge for certain facts and principles relevant 
to the task of the counselor. Such a psychological background 
will give the counselor a point of view and much of the informa- 
tion needed in both diagnosing and counseling. For example, 
the statement by a student that he wants to become a doctor 
immediately recalls to the psychologically trained counselor that 
successful medical workers occupy a position high in the hierarchy 
of occupations, and that high intelligence is necessary to a career 
in medicine. The counselor immediately begins to scrutinize 
the student’s qualifications for such a “high” occupation. The 
facts of the occupational intelligence hierarchy “condition” the 
counselor's procedures in diagnosing and counseling the student. 
The more a counselor has immersed himself in knowledge of 
the psychological and economic nature of occupations and in 
empirical and statistical data on required abilities, the richer will 
be his associations regarding the possible meanings, implications, 
and recommendations when confronted by a student and his test 
profile and case data. 

The facts and principles to be discussed briefly in the follow- 
ing pages constitute the intellectual background of the coun- 
selor. He should have so immersed himself in the results of 
psychological research and theory that he is able to aid the 
student to watch for certain signs or symptoms of adjustment 
and maladjustment. He should acquire the habit of looking 
behind the surface of facts or characteristics. His reading and 
experience have taught him that certain situations or conditions 
are sometimes indicators of particular problems, actual or poten- 
tial. He has acquired a suspicion of popular causes of malad- 
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justments. His psychological training has induced a conviction 
that the logic and methodology of science (when properly ap- 
plied) are more likely to yield dependable understanding than 
are the methods of character analysis and so-called common sense. 
Lastly, his clinical and experimental training has taught him that 
psychological laws hold true only for specified and restricted 
conditions and that the student must synthesize case data to infer 
correctly whether the conditions are sufficiently identical with 
those from which laws were derived to warrant application to 
the present situation. Thus the clinical counselor approaches his 
task with information, points of view, and skills which differenti- 
ate him from the untrained teacher-counselor and from the gen- 
eral counselor. An understanding of this background will pro- 
vide an explanation of how the trained counselor functions. It 
will also suggest the desirable type of training for counselors, 
not in terms of formal requirements of hours and credits in gradu- 
ate work, but in terms of the content of such courses of study. 

These important facts and principles will be discussed under 
five major headings: (1) science and personnel work; (2) un- 
scientific methods of diagnosing; (8) understanding the world of 
work; (4) neglected factors in educational counseling; and (5) 
language as technique in counseling. 


SCIENCE AND PERSONNEL WoRK 


Measuring Human Characteristics. Counselors accept the 
yardstick as a more accurate method of measuring height than 
the technique of estimating or comparison with the variable but 
venerable “King’s forearm.” But the measurement of mental 
' characteristics by psychological tests is still viewed with suspicion 
by many persons, scientists as well as laymen. Such individuals 
prefer to estimate intelligence, for example, by the interview 
and conversation method, rather than by the psychological test 
method. 

The arguments of Thorndike should have settled the case for 
measurement in 1921, but shades of doubt still seem to persist. 
As Thorndike? concludes: “Whatever exists, exists in some 


1 Edward L. Thorndike, “Measurement in Education.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 22, p. 879, November, 1921. 
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amount. To measure it is simply to know its varying amounts. 
. . . If any virtue is worth seeking, we shall seek it more eagerly 
the more we know and measure it. It does not dignify man to 
make a mystery of him.” 

Allport 2? has summarized this measurement point of view as 
follows: 


Personality is so complex a thing that every legitimate method must 
be employed in its study. Excluded only are those fallacious ways 
that science has long since learned to avoid: hearsay, prejudiced ob- 
servation, impressive coincidence, the overweighted single instance, 
old wives’ tales, question-begging inductions and deductions, and the 
like. Such methods are used by charlatan characterologies (astrol- 
ogy, numerology, palmistry, and cranioscopy) as well as in uncritical 
everyday discourse. They lead nowhere. But apart from these, there 
are a great many legitimate methods of studying personality, each 
with a proper place in the armamentarium of the psychologist. 

The basic method in psychology is the same as that employed by 
common sense, viz., observation of a datum, coupled with interpreta- 
tion of its significance. The only difference is that psychology or- 
dinarily follows the lead of the older sciences and makes use of in- 
genious and controlled techniques for securing observations normally 
not available to the layman; and in interpretation psychology is hedged 
in with various rules of evidence and logic which do not bind the 
layman or artist. 


These principles of measurement may be applied to the test- 
ing method. Despite the apparent foolishness of paper and pen- 
cil tests of mental traits (some of them do look to be easy enough 
for every normal person to answer them correctly), the test of 
their validity is to be found not in a superficial inspection but 
in an empirical'and statistical trial. The intelligence tests, the 
scholastic-achievement tests, and the special-abilities tests (e.g., 
clerical aptitude and mechanical abilities), when put to this 
statistical test, have proved their value for yielding dependable 
diagnoses. Although tests in the personality field have not yet 
been subjected to as careful experimental tryout, yet the results 
thus far justify the conclusion that the test method will prove to 
be adaptable to the measurement of many elusive but important 
personality traits. 


2G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1937, p. 369. 
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The counselor approaches the task of diagnosing a student’s 
problem with an understanding of the voluminous record of 
scientific attempts to apply measurement techniques to human 
characteristics. He knows that this methodology is more de- 
pendable than mere impressions and estimates, and he is con- 
vinced that the measurement method, when used with safeguards 
for its weaknesses and limitations, will yield dependable bases 
for diagnosing. Without such an attitude, the client and the 
counselor will be unable to differentiate between dependable 
facts and vague impressions. With this point of view, they will 
seek verification of impressions rather than depend upon mere 
unsupported assumptions of validity. The counselor in particular 
will be suspicious of mere verbalizations as dependable evidence 
of validity. Operating upon Thorndike’s theorem, the counselor 
will recognize the difference between measurement by means of a 
dependable yardstick and those vague impressions and estimates 
which characterize the diagnoses made by unpsychological coun- 
selors. Although a clinician may be forced to use estimates in 
many areas of diagnosing, since dependable yardsticks are few 
in number, he will not confuse the two; i.e., he will recognize 
the errors and limitations inherent in his impressions. The 
recognition that he is forced to use impressions will in itself guard 
him from being dogmatic in his diagnosis. Rather, he will pro- 
vide a measure of probability for his estimates and seek to re- 
duce the extent of his errors by check and recheck. In other 
words he will recognize when he is diagnosing on the basis of 
guesses and estimates and when he is using dependable facts 
yielded by measurement. 

In applying the principle of measurement, the trained coun- 
selor will recognize that each student must be diagnosed and 
counseled as a unique individual with a unique background. 
But to understand this uniqueness, he must first understand 
the student’s deviations from, or similarities to, other students 
of similar educational status. This principle of human measure- 
ment is so universally accepted and used that it needs no 
elaboration, It underlies the measurement of every human 
trait. All such measurement is relative to the scores of the 
individuals measured. But the interpretation of all test scores 
and of all items on a test must be made in terms of the peculiarity 
of an individual’s own unique background. No test can be inter- 
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preted mechanically and given the same average weight for all 
individuals. The measurement of all individuals must be uni- 
form if the results are to be applicable to all. If the yardstick 
varies in length from one individual to another, then the results 
are meaningless. Measurement must be uniform, but the inter- 
pretation must be made for each individual in terms of his back- 
ground. Before any interpretations can be made, there must be 
a norm by which to measure the deviation of one individual from 
another and from the group average. 

Cause and Effect Relationships. The counselor with a psycho- 
logical background will not be induced to diagnose causes of 
problems on the basis of mere contiguity in time and space.* 
In other words, he will not infer that a particular student has 
emotional immaturity and instability merely because he happens 
to be an only child or that his parents have been separated. He 
will not carelessly infer a causal relationship between extracur- 
ricular activities and scholarship merely because one failing 
student participated to excess. Causal relationships are not 
identified or established by the mere association of two character- 
istics. The counselor must discover whether scholastic deficiency 
occurs more or less frequently among students who participate in 
no activities, or whether a third variable operates to produce this 
apparent relationship. 

Parenthetically, it is always amusing as well as disturbing to 
attend educational meetings and hear debates on scholastic rules 
and regulations. Faculty members who are most rigorous in rul- 
ing out flimsy evidence in their personal research in chemistry, 
zoology, physics, etc., often argue for generalizations on the basis 
of one student-who happened to exhibit the two characteristics 
under discussion. For example, one science teacher argued for 
the curtailment of extracurricular activities because they inter- 
fered with studies. He offered as evidence for this causality the 
stories of a few students he had investigated and found to be low 
in their studies and also very active in social affairs, student 
offices, etc. He needed but one or two cases to prove causality. 
He overlooked the well-known fact that careful investigations 
show a trend for high grades to be associated with extensive 


8 See Allport’s discussion of Lewin’s differentiation between “genotype” 
and “phenotype” causality. Ibid., pp. 16, 86, 324-326. 
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participation and for both factors to be associated with high in- 
telligence.* 

The counselor will not jump to the conclusion that a particular 
problem is necessarily caused by a particular set of conditions 
present in a particular student’s case history. He will have in 
mind, to assist him in avoiding such hasty generalizations, numer- 
ous studies on large populations. He will look for the negative- 
plus type of evidence before accepting the plus-plus type. In- 
stances of dissociation will carry as much weight with him as 
will positive instances. He will know the dangers of generaliz- 
ing from one instance, experience, or case, even though his own 
personal experiences are in line with what he sees in the student’s 
case history. Indeed, he will be suspicious of generalizations of 
causality supported by the type of evidence introduced by the 
remark, “I know a man who...” 

Particularly will the psychologically minded counselor be sus- 
picious of “logical” evidence brought forth to support generaliza- 
tions of causality. He will know that observational evidence must 
be used in the absence of scientifically derived facts; but he will 
want to preface the generalization by the phrase “tentative, sub- 
ject to revision when more dependable evidence is derived from 
experimentation.” He will know that personal experiences are 
tricky and shifty bases for generalizations because the conditions 
are seldom duplicated from one individual to another and because 
of the unreliability of memory and interpretations of recalled ob- 
servations. In other words, he will seek to be as rigorous in 
accepting evidence from personal experiences as is the scientist 
in his laboratory experiments. 

In approaching the task of diagnosing, the counselor will be 
looking for dependable evidence upon which to base a diagnosis 
of the causes of the client’s problems. He may be forced to accept 
as evidence, hearsay reports, vague impressions, or gossip; but 
he will not be so far confused in his thinking as to assume that 
all information is dependable per se, independent of its origin and 
means of collection. He will scrutinize the origins of data as care- 
fully as he does the data themselves, knowing full well that the 
logic of science must be applied outside of the laboratory as well 


4F, Stuart Chapin and O. Myking Mehus, Extracurricular Activities at 
the University of Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1929, pp. 64-78. 
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as within. Therefore, he will have so immersed himself in the 
research literature of human measurement that he will be able to 
“spot” quickly situations which appear to be contradictory to 
established causality. He will not accept the transfer of the 
authority of opinion from one field to another because authority 
or reputation as a scientist in one field may not be transferred to 
a totally different field of life. A lifetime of dependable and 
authoritative research in one realm of knowledge does not, ipso 
facto, permit the making of dependable generalizations in another 
and independent field. Indeed the counselor will recognize the 
tendency of some reputable scientists to speak with assumed 
authority in all fields of knowledge except their own, in which 
_ they are commendably cautious. 

Clinical Work as the Application of Group Statistics. The 
counselor with psychological insight will recognize that the art 
of diagnosing consists, in part, of the application of statistics, 
concepts, hypotheses, and generalizations derived from the study 
of a group, to particular individuals who may or may not be 
similar to the individual client at hand. The physicist derives 
from his studies generalizations applicable only when the peculiar 
conditions of his experiment obtain. In other words, a law is a 
statement of what happens when such and such conditions ob- 
tain. Now in the field of human adjustments, research workers 
have discovered dependable generalizations which were derived 
from, and hold true only for, particular conditions. Still, many 
counselors apply these psychological laws carelessly to any and 
all conditions. In contrast, the trained counselor searches for a 
dependable understanding of a client’s conditions before con- 
cluding that such and such a generalization holds true for that 
particular student. 

An illustration will clarify this point. Numerous investiga- 
tions have shown that test-retests of the intelligence of children 
reveal a tendency for IQ’s to be relatively (or remarkably) con- 
stant since the average change approximates but five points in IQ. 
Oblivious to the fact that every average has its standard devia- 
tion, many counselors operate on the false premise that this gen- 
eralization means that every child will be found to vary no more 
than five points. Forgotten are the many children who varied 
more than five points. Obviously a counselor should not infer 
that every child will resemble the average tendency of the group 
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upon which the generalization was established. Every member 
of a group is not identical with every other member. In apply- 
ing group statistics to an individual, counselors often operate 
upon the assumption that there are no individual differences, 
that everyone falls at the average, and that the standard devia- 
tion is a figment of the statistician’s imagination, or merely a sec- 
tion of a textbook not to be found in everyday life. 

The group norm, or average tendency, should be used as a 
point of departure for individualized application of the generali- 
zation, with appropriate modification of that group tendency to 
fit the individual’s peculiar conditions which differentiate him 
from the group and, as a result, make group statistics partly in- 
applicable. 

This note of warning is particularly relevant for that phase of 
personnel work which involves the prediction of scholarship. 
Usually counselors base their diagnosis of educability upon the 
coefficient of correlation between test scores and grades. This 
statistical generalization of relationship masks certain important 
modifications of that relationship applicable to students on differ- 
ent levels of tested aptitudes. An inspection of the scattergraph 
itself will usually reveal two significant corollaries: (1) a very 
large percentage (sometimes 50 per cent) of high-aptitude stu- 
dents (frequently men) receive average, or lower than average, 
grades; and (2) a very small percentage of low-aptitude students 
receive average, or higher than average, grades. Thus an under- 
standing of these two modifications of the generalized relation- 
ship will cause the counselor to be more cautious in predicting 
success merely on the basis of a high test score and correspond- 
ingly more positive (but not dogmatic) in-predicting failure (or 
unsatisfactory standing) for students with very low test scores. 
Additional study of students will influence the counselor in other 
ways to be discriminating in applying group generalizations to 
particular students. Statistical constants are the starting point 
and not the end step in individualized diagnoses. 

The psychologists discovered individual differences and built 
their science upon that principle. They should, therefore, be the 
last to apply blanket generalizations to everyone regardless of 
individual differences. The group norm, average, or tendency 
is a point of departure in individualized diagnosing—a point of 
departure and not an anchor. The application of group statistics 
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to individuals, an essential step in diagnosing, is not based upon 
the assumption of the identity of all individuals. Psychological 
laws can hold true only for particularized sets of conditions; for 
dissimilar conditions these laws do not operate. To attempt to 
force all individuals to conform to the group tendency regard- 
less of idiosyncrasies is to violate the logic of science, the doc- 
trine of individual differences, and the psychology of individual- 
ity. 
Clinical Work as the Diagnosis of Individuality. A most sig- 
nificant stimulus for the counselor’s professional orientation as 
well as a reorientation in his conception of the purpose and 
methodology of his diagnosing is to be found in Allport’s > work. 
The relevancy of this point of view for counseling can best be 
illustrated by means of the following quotations. 

With regard to the necessary modification of methodology in 
diagnosing individuality as contrasted with understanding of 
“mind in general,” Allport writes: ° 


General laws have value in depicting the common ground upon 
which all individual minds meet. But this common ground is really a 
no-man’s land. When the investigator turns his eyes upon the in- 
dividual, he finds that in him all laws are modified, or as Wundt would 
have it, exceptions always occur. But a more liberal interpretation of 
the nature of law, considering it to be any uniformity that is observed 
in the natural order, is equally possible. In this sense, each person by 
himself is actually a special law of nature, so too is any structural oc- 
currence within the pattern of his life. Though individuality is never 
twice repeated, it represents nevertheless order in nature. If it were 
possible to grasp the complex totalities within a single individual life, 
to understand their formation, reciprocal action, directional tendencies, 
and dynamics—even though the discovery should have no wider ap- 
plication—it would be an achievement quite as significant as the estab- 
lishment of any common law. 


In discussing the limitations of factor-analysis methods for 
the diagnosing of individuality, Allport writes: 7 


An entire population (the larger the better) is put into the 
grinder, and the mixing is so expert that what comes through is a link 
of factors in which every individual has lost his identity. His dis- 
positions are mixed with everyone else’s dispositions. The factors thus 


5 Allport, op. cit. 7 Ibid., p. 244. 
6 Ibid., p. 21. 
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obtained represent only average tendencies. Whether a factor is 
really an organic disposition in any one individual life is not demon- 
strated. All one can say for certain is that a factor is an empirically 
derived component of the average personality, and that the average 
personality is a complete abstraction. This objection gains point 
when one reflects that seldom do the factors derived in this way 
resemble the dispositions and traits identified by clinical methods when 
the individual is studied intensively. 


In reviewing the scientific methodology for the study of the 
individual’s unique pattern of common traits, Allport has this to 
say (his chapter on methods is impressive in terms of the variety 
of methods): ® 


The methods for establishing a trait depend upon the kind of 
trait that is the object of investigation, whether it be a common trait 
or an individual trait. In the latter case, the so-called clinical method 
is ordinarily used, especially by psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, consult- 
ing psychologists, and writers of case histories. The investigator 
makes a sustained study of a particular individual and on the basis of 
personal acquaintance with the case pronounces that such and such 
traits are outstanding. Now, the objection to this method is that it 
rests ultimately upon the “intuition” of the investigator and is without 
the benefit of objective verification. The clinical method stands next 
door to common sense in its reliance on subjective pronouncements. 
But in defense of the clinical method it may be urged that prolonged 
critical probing of many-sided material, even though executed by a 
single mind without external checks, tends to be self-validating. Er- 
roneous first impressions are transcended and the true pattern emerges 
with acquaintance. This line of defense does not, of course, justify 
all dogmatic assertions concerning traits, nor does it deny the inherent 
danger of subjective diagnosis. It merely hints at the fact (more fully 
discussed in Chapters XIV and XIX) that direct, synthetic judgments 
have their place even in scientific studies of personality. 


It should be apparent from the preceding quotations that All- 
port has contributed to the development of a theoretical basis for 
personnel work. But counselors will note that he weakened his 
contribution by isolating the individual from the group. If the 
statistician and psychologist have lost sight of the individual in 
the group, it is equally true that many clinicians have forgotten 
that the individual is a member of a group and must be studied as 


8 Ibid., pp. 814-315. 
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such. Either extreme point of view will lead the counselor to in- 
accurate diagnosis. These two extremes must be synthesized. 
While it is of the very essence of personnel work that it at- 
tempts to understand the individuality of each student, yet it is 
apparent that counselors cannot be content with the self-con- 
tained validity of that diagnosis or with the lack of reference to 
the fact that the individual lives, operates, and competes with 
other individuals. For this reason, it becomes necessary, as an 
essential step in the diagnosing of individuality, to compare an in- 
dividual with other individuals with whom he competes and to 
whom he must adjust. This individuality in the group must be the 
counselor’s concern. Therefore, group norms are necessary tools 
in diagnosing individuality. Norms may be used not only for self- 
comparisons but equally as much for intercomparisons with other 
individualities. Thus we arrive again at the need for the coun- 
selor to study “mind in general.” But this necessity does not con- 
tradict Allport’s contention that methods of studying “mind in 
general” mask the very uniqueness or individuality which the 
counselor must understand. Individuality must be understood not 
only by intraindividual diagnosis but also in terms of differentia- 
tion from other individualities, which differentiation gives mean- 
ing to the uniqueness of the individual. In this sense, to use a 
group norm as a point of reference serves to heighten the individ- 
uality of the student.? But, as Allport points out, this type of 
differentiation is now possible only for separate traits since no 
statistical methods now permit comparison (or measurement) of 
the pattern of an individual’s traits, either common or individual. 
The above corollary to Allport’s point of view is particularly 
necessary in those phases of personnel work wherein predictions 
are made with regard to competition and adjustment involving 
an arbitrary standard set up in terms of “common” traits. From 
this viewpoint of external adjustments, tests of common traits 
(not individuality) are necessary and valid and yield indispen- 
sable data for prediction, since a student must meet the minimum 
group standard in a common trait if he is to adjust successfully. 
His individuality per se is important to a valid diagnosis, but it 
may not always be useful in compensating for deficiencies in 


9 The need for this corollary to his general thesis is partially admitted by 
Allport. Ibid., pp. 897-398, 402, 549, 562. 
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common traits. For example, the individuality of the personality 
pattern of a low-aptitude student may be interesting and differ- 
ent from that of a high-aptitude student, but the former still 
will not meet the group standard in the common trait, aptitude. 
In other words, individuality will not always compensate for 
deficiencies in necessary common traits. Therefore the group 
norm of common traits (which admittedly ignores the unique- 
ness of the individual's pattern) is necessary as a point of refer- 
ence and comparison in diagnoses and prediction for interin- 
dividual competition as judged by group standards. The in- 
dividual does not adjust to himself alone but to the group as 
well. This is a condition as much ignored by some clinicians 
absorbed with individuality as is the individuality ignored by 
most, if not all, statisticians, group testers, and group predictors. 

The microscopic method of diagnosis cannot be substituted 
for the telescopic when we are dealing with interindividual com- 
parisons and competitions. It is true that experimentalists and 
statisticians have lost (ignored ) the individual; but the clinicians 
must beware lest they lose sight of the group.° Essentially, what 
the personnel worker needs is a point of view and a method (or 
methods) by which he can diagnose the individuality of the 
student superimposed upon the group pattern. The fact that we 
have as yet only inadequate experimental and statistical meth- 
ods for diagnosing the pattern of individuality does not deter the 
clinician (as it does the experimentalist and statistician) from 
using the cruder methods available. Allport has ably presented 
the basis for the clinician’s methods of diagnosing. Personnel 
workers must recognize that students are faced with the necessity 
for adjusting to arbitrary (variable and usually unreliable) stand- 
ards set up in terms of common traits and with too little regard 
for factors in individuality which often compensate for deficien- 
cies in common traits. Therefore the function of personnel work- 
ers must be to judge whether individuality compensates for de- 
ficiencies in common traits. If such is the case, a prognosis of 
successful adjustment is made despite a deficiency in group traits. 
Undoubtedly some students with low general aptitude succeed 
nonetheless because of compensatory individual traits, such as 


10 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948, Chaps. 8 to 5, pp. 43-83. 
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drive, which are masked, ignored, or averaged by coarse group 
norms. 

Individual and Trait Differences. The counselor’s knowledge 
of individual differences should be as extensive as is the re- 
search literature on this topic. Although such differences were 
recognized long before measuring instruments were constructed, 
yet these yardsticks have yielded refinements of our knowledge. 
The counselor must expect to find a wide range of such differences 
on every educational level, in every type of occupation, and in 
every phase of life adjustments. While the extremely low-ap- 
titude individual is eliminated from entrance to the higher educa- 
tional levels, yet we must not assume identity in the aptitude of 
those who remain. The same condition obtains in every occupa- 
tion; the extremely incompetent are eliminated, but a wide range 
of differences in ability is found among the successful workers. 
This anomalous situation is probably caused by the fact that no 
task in the classroom or in a job is performed by one type of 
ability alone, although one type may be of more importance than 
others. An individual may in part compensate for a low amount 
of a necessary ability by the utilization of that amount in a very 
efficient and vigorous manner or by the utilization of related 
abilities of which he possesses a higher degree. For example, 
many researches have indicated that students with low or medi- 
ocre intelligence may still receive high grades by the vigorous 
and efficient use of that ability (oftentimes with little time de- 
voted to other activities) or by the use of compensatory abilities 
such as social intelligence, seeming alertness, rote memorizing of 
the teacher’s words, or by other techniques often rather inele- 
gantly referred to as “apple polishing.” 

If we apply the concept of individual differences, referring to 
the manner in which people differ from one another with regard 
to a particular ability, to the amounts of different abilities pos- 
sessed by a particular individual, then we find ourselves con- 
fronted by a different set of facts associated with the concept of 
trait differences.+ Just as individuals differ from one another in 


11 In part, Allport uses the term “individuality” to refer to what have been 
called trait differences. Crawford and Burnham, and Wolf use Kelley’s 
term “idiosyncrasies” in the same sense. See Truman L. Kelley, Interpreta- 
tion of Educational Measurements. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1927. Albert B. Crawford and Paul S. Burnham, “Forecasting College 
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the amount of a particular ability, in like manner, but to a lesser 
extent, does an individual differ within himself with regard to the 
amounts of different kinds of abilities he possesses. For example, 
we do not find that every individual secures equivalent scores 
on tests of intelligence, musical ability, and mechanical ability. 
Individuals tend to differ within themselves with regard to the 
amount of different abilities possessed. 

The counselor should expect to find some students who are 
equally high in all abilities, some students who are average in all 
abilities, and some who are low in a few abilities, high in others, 
and average in still others. In other words, we cannot expect to 
discover that every student has the same amount of all abilities. 
If that were true, then we could diagnose all abilities simply by 
giving a test of any one ability on the assumption that all abilities 
are perfectly interrelated. 

While space does not permit extended discussion, yet we may 
mention that the concepts of trait differences and unique abilities 
rest upon certain sources of evidence.?? First, is the evidence 
derived from studies of the intercorrelation of tests of different 
abilities and the isolation of primary traits by factor analysis. 
While these correlations are not zero in magnitude, they rarely 
exceed .30. Sometimes it is contended that there are no special 
abilities (and therefore no trait differences) because Terman 
found that, on the average, gifted children excel nongifted chil- 
dren in all abilities and traits. But these gifted children were 
gifted in many abilities, not just one. In other words, it is 
contended, because a highly selected population of children was 
uniformly high, on the average, in all traits, that there are no 
unique traits. This evidence is no more amazing or relevant to 
our problem than is the equally well-established fact that feeble- 
minded children are, on the average, equally low in all abilities. 


Achievement.” Part I, General Considerations in the Measurement of 
Academic Promise. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946, pp. 243- 
248. Ralph R. Wolf, Differential Forecasts of Achievement and Their Use 
in Educational Counseling. Psychological Monographs, LI, No. 1, Whole 
No. 227, 1939. Cecil R. Brolyer, “General Report on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test.” Annual Reports of the Secretary. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1931-1985. 

12C, L. Hull, Aptitude Testing. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1928, pp. 86-49. See also Crawford and Burnham, op. cit.; Wolf, op. cit 
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To base a sweeping generalization upon the characteristics of 
a highly selected population is to identify the homogeneous part 
with the heterogeneous whole. 

That a few “straight A” students are equally good in all sub- 
jects in high school or college is equally irrelevant evidence. It 
has been established by many studies that the traditional aca- 
demic courses are made up of subject.matter primarily intellectual 
in character. Different academic courses require the same type 
of ability, viz., abstract intelligence. Hence to discover that high 
intelligence leads, in many cases, to fairly uniform achievement 
in academic subjects (excepting, of course, differences caused by 
differential motivation in different subjects) is no startling dis- 
covery. If, on the other hand, we found that each student 
achieved on the same level, assuming that grades are perfect in- 
dexes of aptitudes, high or low, in such dissimilar subjects as 
drawing, French, and music, then we might conclude that there 
is but one type of ability. As a matter of fact one investigation 
showed that the average intercorrelation among arts college 
grades was .66, which does not indicate equal and uniform 
achievement even within such a relatively homogeneous cur- 
riculum. Probably most students are not uniform and well 
rounded with regard either to abilities or achievement.1* A few 
straight A students are insufficient evidence for generalizations 
applied to all students. 

Thurstone’s isolation of seven primary abilities by the method 
of factor analysis is further (and refined) evidence of the fact of 
unique aptitudes. These have been named: number facility; 
word fluency; visualizing ability; memory; perceptual speed; in- 
duction; and verbal reasoning. But the differential significance 
(or validity ) of these primary abilities for certain types of work, 
such as school courses, has not as yet been determined. How- 
ever, unless the criteria of teachers’ marks are in themselves un- 
differentiated (through common errors of judgment or the homo- 
geneity of content of course), these unique or primary abilities 
should permit us to make refined and differential diagnoses as far 
as abilities are concerned in success. 

Besides ability patterns, there are also patterns of interests and 
personality traits which need to be measured. We already know 


18 Herbert W. Rogers, “The Reliability of College Grades.” School and 
Society, Vol. 45, pp. 758-760, May 29, 1937. 
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from the work of Strong and Thurstone that there are unique or 
differential patterns of occupational interests. Guilford has 
shown that there are unique or differential patterns of per- 
sonality traits with regard to introversion. Other research may 
yield more primary traits of personality.14 


UNSCIENTIFIC METHODS OF DIAGNOSING 


The relationship of scientific methods to personnel work was 
discussed in the above section of this chapter. A number of 
adaptations of this method must be made by the counselor in his 
attempts to understand the individuality of a student. But the 
effective counselor must do more; he must recognize and avoid 
unscientific methods of diagnosing. These are the get-rich-quick 
methods of irrational thinking and character analysis. 

The Irrationality of Thinking. Counselors often operate on the 
assumption that students are able to think clearly, logically, and 
accurately, especially about their emotional experiences, abilities, 
and occupational ambitions.° This assumption fails to take into 
account the suggestions coming from abnormal psychology, es- 
pecially from psychoanalysis, that man is essentially an irrational 
animal, Actually counselors cannot assume that a student will 
always understand or reveal his emotional conflicts, especially if 
by so doing he will present himself in an unfavorable manner. 


14 Edward K. Strong, Jr., “The Vocational Interest Test.” Occupations, 
Vol. 12, pp. 49-56, April, 1984. “Classification of Occupations by Interests.” 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 12, pp. 801-818, April, 1934. 

Edward K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women.  Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943, Chaps. 10-14. 

L. L. Thurstone, “Factorial Isolation of Primary Abilities.” Psychomet- 
rika, Vol. 1, pp. 175-182, 1986. 

J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1936, pp. 451, 510-512. 

15 “Psychotherapy cannot rely on the myth of the omnipotence of the 
rational. In therapy as in life, the irrationals are met, and they cannot be 
eradicated by appeals to reason. They must be resolved by patient use of 
free association or semi-free association, by release through abreaction, and 
by the insight and the new perspectives that come through a clarification 
of the transference and from a breakdown of resistance.” Kenneth E. Appel, 
“Psychiatric Therapy.” Chap. 34 in Personality and the Behavior Disorders, 
J. McV. Hunt, editor. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1944, 
p. 1157. 
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The tendency to put one’s best foot forward is too well known 
and too universally practiced to be ignored. If a student could 
diagnose his own emotional problems, he would have little need 
of the counselor's services. 

Freud has summarized this point of view in relation to psycho- 
analysis as follows: 7° 


There is knowing and knowing; they are not always the same thing. 
There are various kinds of knowing, which psychologically are not by 
any means of equal value. . . . Knowing on the part of the physician 
is not the same thing as knowing on the part of the patient and does 
not have the same effect. When the physician conveys his knowl- | 
edge to the patient by telling him what he knows, it has effect. No, 
it would be incorrect to say that. It does not have the effect of dis- 
persing the symptoms; but it has a different one, it sets the analysis 
in motion, and the first result of this is often an energetic denial. The 
patient has learned something that he did not know before—the mean- 
ing of his symptom—and yet he knows it as little as ever. Thus we 
discover that there is more than one kind of ignorance. It requires a 
considerable degree of insight and understanding of psychological 
matters in order to see in what the difference consists. But the 
proposition that symptoms vanish with the acquisition of knowledge 
of their meaning remains true, nevertheless. The necessary condition 
is that the knowledge must be founded upon an inner change in the 
patient which can only come about by a mental operation directed to 


that end. 


Especially should the counselor be wary of the student’s edu- 
cational and vocational ambitions. Very frequently, students aim 
high vocationally, hoping to appropriate to themselves the per- 
quisites of the higher professions. Thus a student wants to be a 
doctor in order to be well thought of or to be wealthy. The 
student jumps to the conclusion that because he has such motives, 
he must have the requisite abilities to achieve his goal. The 
very act of wanting success is assumed to be indicative of ability 
to achieve that goal, and the desire to succeed is assumed to be 
always associated with ability to succeed. 

To assume that every adolescent is capable of logical and 
psychological thinking, when both experience and experiment 
have shown clearly that even adults do not or cannot think clearly, 
is to ignore some well-estabished facts. It is true that the coun- 


16 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1943, p. 249. 
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selor wants students to attempt to achieve goals which have 
meaning and attractiveness to them, so that they may be self- 
propelled or motivated. Yet we need not assume that the coun- 
selor’s role is one of passively listening to illogical self-analysis, 
psychological blindness to deficiencies in abilities, and irrational 
attempts to cover up these deficiencies by attempting the im- 
possible. It is the counselor's responsibility to provide orienta- 
tion which will serve as the basis for a student’s choice of achiev- 
able goals. The student chooses, but the counselor contributes 
data and mature judgment such as will increase the probability 
that the choice will yield the success and satisfaction desired by 
the student. The counselor provides the necessary professional 
assistance without which the student might wreck his chances 
for security and satisfaction. 

Character Analysis.*7 The industrial psychologist has made 
available an extensive body of knowledge concerning false meth- 
ods of diagnosing human abilities, which knowledge is unknown 
to some counselors. The methods of diagnosing human abilities 
usually referred to as systems of character analysis have had a 
long and interesting, although misleading, history. Some of these 
systems of analysis are based upon the assumption that person- 
ality traits and abilities are associated with certain physical traits 
and, therefore, may be diagnosed or inferred by looking at, or 
by measuring, an individual’s physical characteristics. Others are 
still more fantastic. 

We can but briefly review some of these systems of character 
analysis and refer to scientific investigations which have revealed 
the falsity of the claims made for their accuracy. None of these 
systems are accurate or valid, although many of them are used 
widely. Many counselors have been unconsciously using some 
parts of these systems in their work; very few of us are free 
from the tendency to infer or diagnose mental or personality traits 
by means of physical appearances. We may name a few such 
fallacies observed; to be perfectly safe, we shall state that these 
are false associations of characteristics: 


1. Red hair and emotional instability 
2. Shifty eyes and dishonesty 


17 Harold E. Burtt, Principles of Employment Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 1942, Chap. II. 
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8. Weak handshake and lack of will power 


4, Long slender fingers and musical ability 
5. High forehead and intellectual superiority 
6. Receding chin and lack of will power 


Now we may mention briefly a few fake systems of character 
analysis which cause errors in judgment. The informed counselor 
will have read widely on these and other systems: 


Phrenology, or the identification of abilities by the contour of the 
features or bumps on the cranium, by the height of the forehead, 
or by the profile, particularly the chin and the bridge of the nose 

Graphology, or the identification of personality traits by means of 
the style of writing, i.e., the way in which t’s are crossed and a’s 
and o’s are closed 

Palmistry, or the diagnosis of traits by means of the pattern of lines 
in the palm of the hand; and by the formation or pattern of the 
fingers and of the whole hand 

Numerology, or diagnosis by numerical combinations obtained by 
assigning certain numbers to the letters of the name and the date 
of birth 

Astrology, which calculates human characteristics and destinies 
from the influence of the relative positions of “benefic” and 
“malefic” stars and planets at the year, month, day, hour, and 
minute of birth, and the progressive changes in their relation- 
ships and their influences 


The counselor should be familiar with researches on these sys- 
tems of analysis in order that he may not be guilty of using them 
himself and so that he may instruct students and parents about 
these psychological gold bricks. 

Fallacies of Human Judgment. Industrial and educational 
psychologists have made available to the counselor a better un- 
derstanding of the pitfalls to be avoided in judging abilities and 
traits.1s Their researches reveal, as does psychoanalysis, the ir- 
rationality of human judgments. By statistical techniques the 
psychologist has identified errors in thinking, some of which were 


18 Guilford, op. cit., pp. 272-277. 

Edward S. Jones, “Subjective Evaluations of Personality.” Personality 
and the Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, editor. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1944, Chap. 4. 

Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 171-179. 
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later explained by the psychoanalyst. Now these errors in judg- 
ing human abilities are not committed by the novice alone but are 
found in the judgments of trained adults. Therefore, it be- 
hooves the counselor to be as suspicious of his own judgments 
as he is of those made by others. Knowing the errors inherent 
in judging abilities will lead to avoidance of them by the coun- 
selor and to a more critical scrutiny of those types of data which 
constitute a method of analyzing the intangible but important 
traits not yet measurable. 

We shall describe briefly a few of these causes of errors of 
judgments in the expectation that the reader will read widely in 
the references: 1° 


1. The “halo” effect, or the tendency for general impressions, 
favorable or unfavorable, to color or to distort the judgments of all 
traits. 

2. The tendency to avoid making extremely unfavorable or ex- 
tremely favorable judgments—error of central tendency. 

8. The tendency for judgments to be biased, favorably or unfavor- 
ably, by too long and by too short an acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual. 

4, The tendency for accuracy of judgments to vary with the pos- 
session, by the person judging, of the trait judged; one must possess 
some degree of a trait to be able to identify it in others. 

5. The tendency for variations in accuracy of ratings from one 
_ trait to another; some traits are judged more accurately than are others. 

6. The tendency to give similar ratings in traits which seem logi- 
cally related. 

7. The tendency to be lenient in judging, i.e., to overrate. 

8. The personal equation, or tendency of some individuals to judge 
consistently higher or lower than others. 

9. Individuals differ in ability to judge others. 

10. Raters disagree because they observe individuals in different 
situations. 

11. Individuals are not self-consistent in their judgments. 

12. A person tends to be a better judge of desirable traits which 
he has than of undesirable traits which he does not have. 

13. Men are more lenient than women in judging others. 

14. People judge their colleagues more favorably than they judge 
others. 

15. The tendency to overrate members of the same sex. 


19 A number of these items were suggested by Guilford’s discussion of 
judgments. Op. cit. 
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16. Judgments are influenced by the purpose for which they are to 
be used. 
17. People use different criteria for judging the same trait. 


The stability and reliability of judgments are increased by the 
pooling of judgments made on the same individual by several 
judges. Many of these errors can be avoided only if raters are 
given detailed instructions about the errors and about how rat- 
ings are to be made. Investigations show that greatest accuracy 
results when the rater is required to state the actual behavior or 
incidents upon which his judgment has been based. Requiring 
that evidence shall be given to support the conclusion or judg- 
ment undoubtedly forces the rater to be more observant and to 
avoid those biases and prejudices which cannot be justified by 
evidence. This technique is relevant for the use of the anecdotal 
method of recording observations, interpretations, and judgments 
of intangible personality traits. Both teachers and counselors 
should record the facts upon which judgments of traits are made 
so that other workers may review the evidence and check the 
diagnosis. Human judgments, although necessary, are very tricky 
and must not be accepted at face value, regardless of who made 
them. The evidence must be presented along with the judgment. 
If the evidence does not justify the interpretation or judgment, 
then the latter must be discarded by the counselor. 


UNDERSTANDING THE WoRLD OF WORK 


Most students desire that their studies shall prepare them for 
occupational placement. Thus they need assistance in orienting 
themselves to an achievable goal, since, as we have pointed out, 
they base their orientation upon assumed abilities. The counselor 
must review each student’s abilities with reference to the re- 
quirements of the desired occupation. To perform this service, 
the counselor must be well informed about the world of work; 
i.e., he must have a fund of occupational information and know 
the abilities required in different occupations. 

Occupational Information.?? Some counselors know only the 
fragmentary and biased information current in the newspapers, 

20 Reliable and current information may be found in issues of Occupations 


and the Occupational Index; also in publications of Science Research’ As- 
sociates of Chicago. A thorough analysis of the nature and methodology of 
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circulated by hearsay, or given out by local employment man- 
agers. Little is known about occupational trends except that 
teaching may be overcrowded as is shown by the fact that “my 
neighbor's daughter could not get a job teaching although she 
has a state certificate.” Counselors who form conclusions on 
such fragmentary data will be advising students to “stay out of 
teaching, it is overcrowded,” for many years, or until the neigh- 
bor’s daughter gets a job. 

We must admit that even the best of the available occupational 
information is none too good or complete. But at least we know 
that we cannot depend upon casual sources for dependable in- 
formation. Too many amateur counselors get their information 
from newspapers or from local workers who are inadequately 
informed of everything except their own daily work. 

Moreover, to offer to students a course in occupations does not 
represent an improvement in quality or effectiveness unless the in- 
structor is constantly collecting from current literature new and 
dependable facts about the constantly shifting conditions of oc- 
cupations. These group methods of vocational guidance may 
suffer, as may all group methods of guidance, from a serious error. 
They may become part and parcel of the traditional educational 
method of curing all ailments by the mass-teaching technique. 
We counselors criticize teachers for using the spray method of 


collecting and using occupational information is presented by Carroll L. 
Shartle, in Occupational Information. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1946. 
Shartle and Charles D. Steward, separately, outline the topical content of 
counseling courses in “Occupational Information,” and “Labor Market 
Analysis in Vocational Counseling,” respectively, in The Training of Voca- 
tional Counselors. Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944. For a thorough background of national trends in oc- 
cupation the reader should consult H. Dewey Anderson and ‘Percy E. 
Davidson, Occupational Trends in the United States. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1940. For a shorter review of the same 
topic, the reader should consult “Occupational Trends in the United States” 
by Charles D. Steward in Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, Oscar J. 
Kaplan, editor. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948, Vol. II, pp. 
921-932. <A description of the U.S. Occupational Outlook Service and refer- 
ence to some of its publications is found in the same Encyclopedia, pp. 911- 
914, prepared by A. F. Hinrichs. Janet M. Hooks has prepared a help- 
ful review of women’s opportunities in Women’s Occupations through Seven 
Decades. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 218. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 
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teaching en masse, when often we commit the same error by giv- 
ing guidance only by the lecture method. How can Johnny learn 
about his own abilities by listening to, or even reading, a descrip- 
tion of the lawyer’s job? Abilities cannot be diagnosed by group 
teaching or by learning the nature of a particular job. This 
method of counseling, as far as diagnosis is concerned, is as in- 
effective and incongruent with the student personnel point of 
view as is some of the teaching of academic subject matter. 
When preceded or paralleled by both individual counseling and 
class exercises in self-appraisal and interpretation of counseling 
data, group instruction may prove to be useful and effective.*4 

Hierarchies of Abilities. That occupations differ both in types 
and in amounts of required abilities is so well established that 
every counselor should have such facts deeply established in his 
thinking.?? The discovery that occupations may be arranged 
from high to low in terms of the average intelligence of workers 
was first established by psychologists after analyzing data from 
the Army Alpha test. This hierarchy has been more carefully 
established by subsequent researches.2? Tentative and frag- 
mentary evidence indicates that occupations are arranged in other 
hierarchies on. the basis of other abilities. Much more extensive 
research is needed before these hierarchies will be established in 
detail. But the counselor must approach his task with an under- 
standing of the principles of hierarchies and with an understand- 
ing of the available facts. 

That there are hierarchies or levels of training for occupations 
is an additional fact which conditions the counselor’s frame of 
mind. The fact that a very small percentage of pupils enrolling 


21 For a detailed topical outline of such a combined teaching and counsel- 
ing approach to the use of occupational information, the reader is referred to 
the following: Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. M. E. Hahn, A Syllabus for the Study of Occu- 
pations. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1939, Parts I and IL. 
See also A Design for General Education. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 18, pp. 180-186. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, June, 1944. 

22 See Arthur F. Dodge, Occupational Ability Patterns. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education 658, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935, for a historical summary of this concept. 

23 Irving Lorge and Raphael Blau, “Broad Occupational Grouping by In- 
telligence Levels.” Occupations, Vol. XX, No. 6, pp. 419-423, March, 1942. 
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in the first grade will eventually graduate from college indicates 
that not all have the requisite general abilities to climb to the 
topmost rung of the educational ladder. With the artificially 
uniform and standardized curriculum of lower schools, differential 
abilities are of little use if not positively detrimental for the stu- 
dent’s advancement. As one approaches the college level, not 
only is a higher level of ability required, but the requirement 
of differential abilities becomes operative as occupational train- 
ing becomes more specialized in the professional training schools, 
such as engineering, chemistry, law, and medicine. 

The same condition holds true on the high school level to the 
extent that curriculums are specialized. At the top the educa- 
tional hierarchy becomes not only more difficult but also more 
differentiated on the basis of levels and types of abilities. Too 
frequently teachers and advisers are ignorant of these hierarchies 
in education and accept without question the blanket prescription 
that all pupils should take the same courses without regard to 
differential abilities and differential job requirements. 

Occupational-ability Profiles. The researches of industrial psy- 
chologists in establishing uniform, objective, and dependable 
descriptions and specifications of jobs in terms of the measured 
characteristics and abilities possessed by individuals successfully 
engaged in those jobs led to the development of a new technique 
of selecting workers. This new technique is the occupational- 
ability profile which may be used by counselors with modifica- 
tions necessitated by the age of students and other factors. These 
profiles are descriptions, or specifications, of the type of workers 
required for a particular job in terms of measured abilities rather 
than description in terms of vague and nondifferential personality 
traits. Instead of stating that a garage mechanic should have 
“good mechanical ability,” we turn to the occupational-ability 
profiles to discover what is the average score of successful me- 
chanics on a standardized test of mechanical ability known to 
measure abilities required for that type of work. 

Unfortunately insufficient research has been done, as yet, in 
this field, and we have available relatively few dependable pro- 
files with established national norms for general use and local 
norms for use in a given locality. The counselor will find that 
a careful study of the available research reports will give him 
a point of view, as well as a technique, which is more productive 
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of dependable diagnoses and counseling than are some job 
descriptions current in occupational literature.”* 

Future research may reveal functional groupings of occupations 
instead of the thousands of occupational labels current today. 
A careful study of the available literature on occupational-ability 
profiles will induce the counselor to search for the requisite 
abilities involved in a particular job so that he will give less heed 
to the mere verbal description of the operations or duties of the 
job. This search for the abilities inherent in the job will help the 
counselors to see these functional groupings of occupations. In 
advising a student who has high mathematical ability, a coun- 
selor will see that engineering is not the only occupation re- 
quiring this type of ability; accountancy, statistics, and actuarial 
work, to name a few, alsg require high mathematical ability. 


NEGLECTED Factors IN EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Some counselors are so preoccupied with vocational guidance 
that they fail to orient students to the more immediate problem of 
achieving success and satisfaction in the classroom. Other coun- 
selors seek only to adjust the pupil to the educational system and 
fail to attempt modifications of the system itself. Still other 
counselors ignore the fact that a student lives, not by studies 
alone, but rather must achieve a happy balance of diverse and 
conflicting needs and interests. These neglected factors in educa- 
tional counseling should become an important part of the coun- 
selor’s background. They will be discussed briefly under the 
topics of curricular resources, educational waste, mental hygiene, 
and life adjustments. 

Curriculums as Counseling Resources.2> The informed coun- 
selor understands and uses much unofficial and unpublished in- 
formation about the educational resources to be utilized in coun- 
seling students. The counselor should be well informed about 
the local resources for training for various levels of occupational 
complexity; i.¢., he should be informed of training schools for 
practical nursing as well as professional nursing; for the skilled 


24. W. V. Bingham, in Aptitude and Aptitude Testing, provides a summary 
of the known aptitudes required for a number of occupations. 

25 Ruth Strang, Educational Guidance. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. 
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trades as well as for the engineering professions; for minor busi- 
ness work as well as for business management. Many of his 
students will possess the required type of aptitude but not the 
required level of aptitude for the highest occupational level. 
Obviously an effort should be made to help these students shift 
their vocational plans according to the level of their aptitudes. 

The counselor should be informed, not only of the printed 
descriptions of courses of study and prerequisite subjects and 
grading standards, but also about his colleagues’ teaching tech- 
niques, their foibles and prejudices, as well as the students’ re- 
actions. He knows what teachers will prove to be intellectually 
stimulating and temperamentally sympathetic to a particular stu- 
dent and what teachers revise their lecture notes once each 
decade. These and many other local bits of information are essen- 
tial if the counselor is to assist the student to achieve optimum 
adjustment within the limits of his potentialities. Unfriendly 
critics should not conclude that the counselor seeks devious ways 
of registering students in “easy” courses or that he assists the 
student to get passing grades without working. The counselor is 
not a cut-rate educator, but he does utilize his information to 
get the right teacher and the right student together, under op- 
timum conditions for producing intellectual and personal growth 
for the student. In this sense, the counselor is an educational 
catalyzer, providing the conditions which result in effective edu- 
cation. 

In attempting to discharge this function, the counselor is handi- 
capped and sometimes blocked by certain restrictions. For ex- 
ample, to the counselor the prevalent notion that all students must 
take the same required courses of study is a contradiction. Even 
the most casual diagnosis of a pupil reveals peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies which preclude satisfying and satisfactory ad- 
justment in a standard curriculum whether it is in the kinder- 
garten or in the graduate school. The counselor recognizes that 
conditions of administration and finance make necessary the in- 
struction of pupils by means of the group method which is theo- 
retically gauged to the average pupil. While the administrator 
may conclude that he has completely fulfilled his educational 
obligations by providing such group-average instruction, the 
counselor seeks to go beyond this mass instruction to meet more 
adequately the needs of those pupils who are below, or above, the 
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hypothetical average. If the counselor is also a teacher, he 
seeks to individualize his instruction through simplified assign- 
ments and instruction to those below the average and by supple- 
mentary assignments, instruction, and extra-school work for those 
above the average. If the counselor is a clinician, he looks upon 
the curriculums as resources to be utilized in making a program 
of training congruent with the particular student’s assets and 
liabilities. In doing this the high school counselor is, of course, 
blocked by the defensive rules and regulations promulgated by 
the state departments of education with their courses of study 
and also by the frame of mind induced in administrators and 
teachers through the lock-step progress in schools of education. 
Similar inflexible points of view are entrenched in colleges behind 
sacred faculty regulations. To a counselor, curricular prescrip- 
tions are a point of reference to be deviated from, if and when 
judged necessary for the welfare of the pupil. To many adminis- 
trators, rules are as inflexible as is the law of gravitation, and 
their chief responsibility is to see that no one gets an exception 
to the general rule. These watchdogs of the academic tradition 
do not look with favor upon the personnel point of view, nor upon 
the practices growing out of that philosophy. 

Sometimes concessions are made to the personnel point of view 
by a change in academic prescriptions. But the counselor is not 
to be satisfied by a mere substituting of a new inflexible rule for 
an old one. We have had many changes in such blanket rules in 
education. Incidentally, for some unknown reason, the teachers 
and administrators in elementary schools are much more reason- 
able and flexible in their interpretation and application of rules 
and regulations; on other levels of education we have seen the 
abandoning of the blanket requirement of the foreign languages 
and the substituting of the rigid requirement of laboratory 
sciences. Both subjects have been supposedly justified as a 
blanket requirement on the basis of their disciplinary value in 
teaching students to think. This shuffling of the same pack of 
educational cards continues. There are current movements in 
education to substitute still other blanket requirements for the old 
ones on the assumption that what has been an interesting and 
profitable subject for one pupil (or for the teacher) must of 
necessity be equally good and profitable for every pupil. 
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This substituting of one blanket rule for another is not con- 
sistent with, or a part of, the attitudes and methodology of the 
counselor. He would have but one blanket rule, viz., that every 
pupil should be enrolled in those subjects which he can absorb 
or master with profit and satisfaction to himself and with profit 
to society. In other words, the counselor would individualize 
registration procedures and, after frequent and dependable diag- 
noses, register students according to the results of these continu- 
ous diagnoses. This procedure would adjust the school to the 
pupil more than is true at present; but there would still be need 
of individualized instruction, remedial instruction, and many 
other adaptations in the classroom. But the essential point would 
be, not the enforcement of blanket prescriptions, but the utiliza- 
tion of the school’s resources to bring about the optimum adjust- 
ment and growth of the pupil. Some pupils might be enrolled 
in college classes in algebra and in ninth-grade classes in English 
and so on. This would be equivalent to chaos for the adminis- 
trator, but it would do away with the presence in college English 
classes of students who need ninth-grade instruction and, in- 
cidentally, it would result in a more effective educational system. 

Educational Waste. It has been more or less tacitly assumed 
that education leads the procession in methods of understanding 
people and that, if industry would but apply what the scholars 
had learned, all would be well, or at least better, with the world. 
With regard to the problem of efficiency and avoiding waste, 
however, the situation seems to be reversed. This is, perhaps, 
understandable when we consider that wasted effort in industry 
means curtailed profits, while in education it has often produced 
other results. 

We have already dwelt upon the waste involved in failing, 
by one way or another, about half the students who come to 
college.2® We also know that a large proportion of the high- 
ability students fail to achieve up to capacity—to say nothing 
of the wasted effort and loss of morale involved in students’ 


26 Archibald. MacIntosh, Behind the Academic Curtain. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

John H. McNeely, “College Student Mortality.” U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 11, 1987. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1938. 
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“plugging” faithfully to attain a goal beyond their reach. Ob- 
viously, something ought to be done about these conditions. 
Such wastes are not inevitable by-products of the educational 
process. It is here that educators have something to learn about 
efficiency from industrial psychology and management. 

Industrial psychology aims to avoid waste by two methods: 
(1) selection of workers and (2) motivation. Now one might 
almost be justified in accusing educational personnel workers of 
being so concerned with selection that,they have tended to over- 
look the equally important factor of motivation. They have done 
a good job, so far, in studying lack of ability as a cause of aca- 
demic failure; but waste of brains, high but unused intelligence, 
is as serious—perhaps more tragic—a phenomenon as low ability. 

Indifference to problems of morale and motivation, even with 
capable students, results in the academic equivalent of what is 
known in industry as “restriction of output.” In education these 
symptoms are observed by counselors: (1) ineffective or minimal 
use of aptitude, (2) scholastic and social failure of capable stu- 
dents, (3) failure of low-aptitude students to use what abilities 
they have, (4) “getting by” with a minimum of effort, (5) pre- 
occupation with student politics and activities, (6) sleeping in 
the classroom, and many other reactions of this type. To elim- 
inate such behavior, personnel workers should give as much at- 
tention to motivation as to the identification of aptitudes. While 
motivation is not a substitute for aptitude, it is a necessary con- 
dition for the utilization of aptitudes in attaining achievable goals. 

Motivation may be described as a psychological state resulting 
from satisfactory efforts or activities directed toward, or associated 
with, self-selected or self-set end goals, immediate or remote, 
simple or complex, scholarly or practical. This state of motivation 
in students cannot be assumed by teachers. Systems of incentives 
must be developed which will cause the student to want to learn 
what he is capable of learning. Motivation is an emotional state, 
in large part, and may not be induced merely by intellection or 
by presenting reasonable arguments in favor of academic effort. 
The counselor must induce motivation by personalized contact, 
transfer, and rapport. It is apparent that the counselor’s per- 
sonality is often the most important and effective resource of the 
school in the development of motivation. 
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Some students cannot be motivated toward the standard and 
uniform scholastic goals because of emotional blockings which 
must first be cleared up. Other things than grades may be of 
more immediate importance to the student. Marks as incentives 
are probably about as effective as are financial incentives in 
industry; they often produce a minimum of effort to avoid failure. 
They may have too little intrinsic value to call forth maximum 
effort. 

Another inadequate means of motivation may be characterized 
as a take-it-or-leave-it attitude on the part of the faculty. It may 
work in some cases. Punishment in the form of removal of 
privileges and withholding of temporary personal goals may also 
be effective in some cases but should be used with discrimination. 

Building up an esprit de corps in the class or student body is a 
necessary condition of motivation although not all students will 
respond. Some students also may be persuaded, by holding out 
remote goals, to do the necessary intervening work, which may 
be per se uninteresting. One of these remote goals, which is 
greatly overworked. is that of professional status, success, and 
security. 

Colleges and universities are particularly remiss in this respect. 
They seem prone to set up remote professional goals and to 
orient all intervening work to the professional level. Instead of 
determining the various capacities, interests, and motives of the 
students and then adjusting to them the amount and quality of 
effort expected, the standards are set up by the faculty in terms 
of what they, themselves, do. Students are expected to exhibit a 
professional absorption in each of the courses they take. The 
faculty members often seem to forget that they acquired their 
present drive and motivation in the field only after years of 
practice. The students (those who have the requisite ability) 
should be “stepped up” gradually through intelligent manage- 
ment on the part of teachers. This cannot be done in a whole- 
sale fashion. The personnel worker functions, therefore, to per- 
sonalize this step-up in effort in terms of the student’s capacities 
and background. 

A knowledge of industrial psychology suggests a most im- 
portant factor in scholastic motivation: teacher-student relation- 
ships. Naturally, especially after many repetitions of the mate- 
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rial in teaching a course, a teacher may become irritated and find 
it hard to understand how the students can be so slow to learn. 
But as in industry, if the management tries to change the worker's 
tempo of life it may only irk the worker and result in restriction 
of output; 2? so, in education, trying to maintain unnatural stand- 
ards may result in lessened motivation, malingering, and restric- 
tion of learning. An industrial study bears us out here. An ex- 
periment in an industrial plant indicated that an improved mental 
attitude between employees and supervisors resulted in a greater 
increase of output than any other of a number of factors designed 
to motivate workers.?* It is reasonable to suppose that simple 
friendliness and cordiality between teachers and students may 
prove to be an effective form of motivation. 

Mental Hygiene.*® A knowledge of mental hygiene, or the 
understanding of why people “go wrong” psychologically, is as 
much a necessary part of the background of a counselor as is 
skill in giving and interpreting psychological tests. All individ- 
uals are subject to psychological and social stresses and strains 
which may produce erratic or unusual behavior, sometimes 
called abnormal. Sometimes an individual will be alarmed or 
even terrified simply because he differs from his associates in 
his reaction to life situations. This fear of being different some- 
times leads to excessive worries. Some students fear that they 
will fail to become successful. Many such students want to 
“take tests” in the expectation that whatever the tests “say they 
should become” vocationally will automatically produce the kind 
of success they desire and will eradicate their emotional con- 
flicts. : 

27 Viteles, op. cit., p. 563 (footnote). 

28 Margaret E. Barron, “Employee Counseling in a Federal Agency.” 
Personnel Administration, Vol. IV, No. 7, pp. 1-20, March, 1942. 

Carolyn L. McGowan, “Underscoring the Essentials of Counseling.” Per- 
sonnel Administration, Vol. V, No. 10, pp. 14-16, August, 1943. 

F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. 

29 Other discussions of this most important topic are given in other chap- 
ters. In this section the counselor is introduced to the topic as a part of 
his general background. An excellent introduction to the topic is found 
in Kate Hevner Mueller e¢ al., Counseling for Mental Health. American 


Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, Vol. XI, 
No. 8. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, July, 1947. 
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Johnson states our present-day understanding of this adjustive 
part of life in the following cogent terms: *° 


It is the evaluative fears that are most prominent in the general run 
of people. For the most part these center around anxieties concern- 
ing self-evaluation, social status, and economic security. Self-respect, 
a good reputation, and a sufficiency of the world’s goods would be 
placed high in the scale of values of most people. Failure to achieve 
or to maintain these values places the ordinary individual under a 
well-nigh intolerable strain. This is especially true in our American 
culture, with its highly competitive aspects and the premium it places 
on personal achievement, popularity, and wealth. Because these 
goals are so indefinitely defined for most individuals, and yet are so 
desperately cherished, the pursuit of them generates a degree of ap- 
prehensiveness that leads often to states of frustration, worry, and loss 
of self-assurance. 


When the stresses and strains besetting an individual become 
too much for his psychological structure to endure, he is forced 
to find release from the pressure in the development of evasions, 
rationalizations, and other erratic behavior which, to the alert 
counselor, serve as warning flashes that something is wrong. 
The variety of these symptoms is as great as that of the causes. 
The underlying causes of emotional disturbances are not, and 
cannot be, cured by the mere identification and treatment of the 
symptoms. A persistent tendency to worry, to burst into tears 
without apparent provocation, to be sullen, or to have temper 
tantrums in any and all places without discrimination, these and 
many other erratic behavior patterns are symptoms which will 
disappear provided they have not become habituated, if, and 
only if, the underlying causes (often unknown to the student) 
are understood, removed, or faced so clearly and squarely that 
the individual becomes “desensitized” to them; i.e., the symptoms 
will disappear only if the causes are corrected or removed. 

The diagnosing of these causes is not an easy task since the in- 
dividual may have repressed the unpleasant cause to such an ex- 
tent that he has forgotten or cannot recall it even though he 
tries. In such cases it is of no avail and often the cause of fur- 
ther maladjustment for the amateur counselor to continue to 
probe and repeat “but you must know why you worry.” If the 


30 Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, p. 345. 
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student could diagnose his causes, he would have little need for 
assistance. 

For those causes which the counselor can diagnose, the treat- 
ment consists, in general, of aiding the student to gain insight 
into his own psychological make-up and just how he happened 
to become confused. Frequently the counselor can assist in 
changing the external conditions which have caused or aggravated 
the student’s disturbance. Sometimes interviewing the parents 
produces a change in the psychology of the home which relieves 
the student’s disturbances. 

In other cases little if anything can be done to change the 
student’s life situations, and the counselor must seek, by sym- 
pathetic understanding, to alleviate the student’s emotional ten- 
sions so that he “gets over” or becomes desensitized to the causes. 
He does not so much solve his problems as he “gets over” them. 
Planning for a future adjustment of a more satisfactory character 
will sometimes assist in the immediate adjustment. 

Both the counselor and the student must recognize that the 
development of an emotional disturbance requires years. In 
like manner, it requires time to bring about readjustment and 
the development of new habits and a new psychological outlook. 
The process cannot be rushed; it requires time, skill, and fre- 
quently the assistance of a clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
The counselor must understand the life history of the student 
to diagnose observed symptoms. 

A closer relationship exists between psychiatry and education 
than is realized by most people. The psychiatrist often can dis- 
cover and recommend changes in the educational machinery 
which will prevent many serious emotional maladjustments. He 
can help to adjust education to the fundamental emotional needs 
of children and to the fundamental problems in human relation- 
ships.°+ 

As the counselor handles student cases, he must have so im- 
mersed himself in the psychology of mental hygiene that he will 
be on the lookout for, and be able to “spot,” symptoms which 
point to deep-seated conflicts. These symptoms are often so 
subtle and elusive that they escape notice, and the counselor will 


81 James S. Plant, “The Responsibility of Psychiatry to the Field of Educa- 
tion.” Educational Record, Vol. 18, pp. 12-26, January, 1937. 
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wonder whether he is imagining things. For this reason the 
counselor, usually by means of the interview or personality tests 
given before the interview, checks up on this area of personality 
problems in every case, regardless of the nature of the prob- 
lem which the student states as the reason for seeking assistance. 
Quite frequently a student will seek assistance with his voca- 
tional or educational problems in the hope that thereby his emo- 
tional problems will be cleared up indirectly. 

The counselor must also have acquired some understanding and 
appreciation of the possible effects upon the student of social, edu- 
cational, and occupational situations to which the student will 
want, or need, to adjust in the future.*? The counselor will need 
to predict the effect which these situations will have upon the 
student. Will they cause him to grow intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally, or will they lead to maladjustments, wasted 
efforts, and emotional conflicts? Will they stimulate or depress 
the student? Will they make him satisfied or restless? Will they 
make him complacent or ambitious? This type of prognosis is as 
necessary as the one which predicts the student’s adjustment to 
the situation. The effect of the occupation upon the student, for 
example, is as important as are his chances of success in the job. 
Indeed they are parts of the same prognosis, since they involve the 
student’s satisfaction with his adjustments as well as his degree 
of successful adjustments. 

In applying the principles of mental hygiene to personnel work, 
the counselor should not limit himself to the narrow experiences 
-connoted by the phrase “emotional life.” Rather, emotional bal- 
ance is the result of all life experiences, home, school, recreation, 
and work. These are dovetailed smoothly in a normal student 
and disjointedly in an abnormal one. This broad conception of 
mental hygiene is admirably described by Bennett in simple and 
nontechnical terminology.?* Robinson ** stresses the concept of 


82 This neglected aspect of guidance has been suggested by Reginald Bell 
in “Measurement of Abilities and Aptitudes.” Occupations, Vol. 12, Sec. 
II, pp. 67-71, March, 1934. 

83 Margaret Bennett, College and Life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 8d ed., 1946. 

34 Bruce B. Robinson, “Mental Hygiene for Youth.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 194, pp. 100-110, 
November, 19387. 
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mental hygiene as the development of personality rather than the 
treatment of severe emotional disorders. He criticizes the educa- 
tional system for failure to assist students to find satisfaction, to 
develop security, and to build up self-respect. The greatest need 
in education, from the standpoint of mental hygiene, is for teach- 
ers whose personalities and training are such as to create situa- 
tions in which normal personalities may develop. The implica- 
tions for personnel work in Robinson’s indictment lie in the 
necessity for counselors to be on the lookout for foci of emotional 
infection in the school itself and to further normal personality de- 
velopment by urging the necessary changes. Frequently such 
changes cannot be made, and the counselor must advise students 
to avoid the instructors involved. 

For this reason, the counselor must be alert to identify charac- 
teristics of the student which may point to probable or potential 
maladjustments in many other areas of life than the educational 
and vocational. Such problems are present as frequently in 
students with high grades as in those with low grades. The fact 
that a student is passing his courses does not mean that he needs 
no counseling assistance. Indeed, he may be in all the more need 
since he, along with many teachers and administrators, may fail 
to realize that “grades are not everything.” 

Life Adjustments. Since most counselors operate within the 
confines of the educational systems and have been restricted in 
their training to academic experiences, they are prone to look upon 
scholastic problems as being, not only of major significance in 
the life of the student, but the whole life of the student. Now 
the true criteria of effective counseling are characterized by the 
words satisfactory and satisfying; i.e., the individual should 
achieve up to the limit of his potentialities and should derive satis- 
faction from that achievement in all areas of life, within the 
limits of his possibilities and restrictions. 

But success for a student is not limited to the marks his teach- 
ers give him. Indeed those marks are often of less significance 
than the marks his fellow students bestow upon him for social, 
extracurricular, and other types of adjustments. A similar state 
of affairs obtains when the student leaves school and takes a 
place in adult life. Success is measured in more than job stand- 
ards; satisfactory and satisfying adjustment in other areas of life 
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may be of more importance than work to the individual. For man 
does not live for work alone; his friendships, home life, personal 
philosophy, cultural interests, and citizenship adjustments are all 
vital parts of his life. 

This is not the place for an extended analysis of the emerging 
theories of personalities in relationship to the culture which im- 
pinges upon it. But the counselor would do well to broaden and 
deepen his insight into cultural and societal processes and forces 
in order to modify and even counteract the intense indoctrination 
that inevitably pervades the training of every teacher. Industrial 
educators rail at this narrow schoolroom point of view of teachers 
and strongly advocate broadening experiences in order that 
teacher-counselors may increase their understanding of the real 
life to which the student must adjust when he leaves the class- 
room. In similar manner, every apprentice writer is urged by 
the craftsmen to get out and see real life in order that his charac- 
ters and their life processes may be understood through direct 
observation. In like manner, an effective counselor must have 
experienced life in a broader and more direct way than is af- 
forded by books on psychology and counseling. 

But it should be said that an advance preparation, before doing 
this type of field-work learning, may well enhance its learning 
benefits. Merely to experience and observe others’ experiences 
does not inevitably lead to deep insight into human nature; some- 
times amateur experiences give one false or useless understand- 
ings. It would be well, therefore, if the apprentice counselor 
secured an orientation beforehand, an orientation as to what 
phenomena to look for and what possible relevant hypotheses are 
worth finding data to support or refute. 

Courses in cultural anthropology and social psychology often 
provide such a framework of concepts and hypotheses as prepara- 
tion for observations. Independent readings may provide similar 
background, although the concepts may be so new and unreal to 
some counselors as to make the readings inoperative. But the 
developing counselor should read deeply in these fields, with 
or without field work observations. A few suggested readings 
follow: 


Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics. New York: Modern 
Age, Inc., 1940. 
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Ralph Linton, Cultural Background of Personality, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1945. 

Ralph Linton, The Study of Man. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1936. 

Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1929. 

Margaret Mead, “Adolescence in Primitive and Modern Society.” 
The New Generation, V. F. Calverton and S. D. Schmalhausen, 
editors. New York: Citadel Press, 1930. 

Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 


LANGUAGE AS TECHNIQUE IN COUNSELING 


Whatever may be one’s understanding or biased reactions to the 
general semantics movement, a warm response is produced by 
Wendell Johnson’s applications of concepts from this field to the 
counseling of maladjustments.**° No doubt, every counselor has 
been vaguely aware of his own language and that of the client 
in the counseling interview. But usually the counselor was so 
intent on finding the “reality back of language” that he was blind 
to the reality in language, both his own and that of the student. 
It is Johnson’s significant contribution to make us conscious and 
sophisticated with respect to language in counseling, and we base 
this analysis of this most important part of the counselor’s psy- 
chological background upon Johnson’s treatment of the topic. 
Our discussion is an inadequate substitute for Johnson’s book, 
and every counselor should struggle with it until he is able to use 
its concepts facilely in his daily counseling. We shall limit our- 
selves here to those parts which bear directly upon maladjust- 
ments. 

Johnson lays the foundation for his discussion of maladjust- 
ments in the testimony of a psychiatrist that his abnormal patients 
had one chief symptom in common: “They were unable to tell 
him clearly what was the matter.”°° This might not arouse 
wonderment, but the psychiatrist went on to generalize that 
“when he had succeeded in training a patient to verbalize his 
difficulties clearly and to the point, it was usually possible to 


35 Johnson, op. cit. 
86 Tbid., p. 15. 
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release him. The patient was usually able to take care of him- 
self.” °7 But even this is not so amazing as it might be were 
one not reminded of the consistently identical reports of all the 
followers of Freud. The talking it out in words, which is part 
of the psychoanalytic method of catharsis, has been well docu- 
mented and, after a fashion, validated experientially, though 
not experimentally. 

Insight and Not Reeducation. But it is at this point that the 
analysts and the nondirectivists leave the patient. Having cata- 
lytically been helped to recall and to reconstruct his repressions 
verbally—the analysts by using one set of techniques, and the 
Rogerians by another—the patient is left to himself. Indeed, the 
development of insight, i.e., the reinstatement through catharsis 
of the repressed experience into the perceptual field, is said to be 
the goal of counseling. This insight is achieved by means which 
Rogers describes as follows: ** 


It will be noted that . . . the most profound and helpful insights, 
the understandings which are most effective for reorganization, are 
those which she expresses spontaneously. Thus the main aim of the 
counselor is to assist the client to drop any defensiveness, any feeling 
that attitudes should not be brought out into the open, any concern 
that the counselor may criticize or suggest or order. If this aim can be 
accomplished, then the client is freed to look at the total situation in 
its reality, without having to justify or protect himself. It is then 
that he can see relationships clearly, and can recognize the hitherto 
hidden impulses within himself. 


If the counselor adequately recognizes the client’s attitudes, helps 
in the process of clarification of feelings, and promotes free expres- 
sion, new insight will come of itself and can be recognized by the 
counselor as it occurs.®® 


Evidently this type of perception is possible in counseling and 
therapy only when the individual is freed from defensiveness through 
the process of catharsis. It is only in such a state of emotional re- 
lease that a reorganization of the perceptual field can take place.*° 


37 [bid., p. 16. 

38 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1942, p. 195. 

39 Tbid., p. 196. 

40 [bid., p. 207. 
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Now as to what follows the acquirement of insight through 
catharsis, Rogers has this to say: * 


As insight is developing, as the decisions are made which orient 
the client about new goals, these decisions tend to be implemented 
by actions which move the client in the direction of the new goals. 
Such actions are, indeed, a test of the genuineness of the insights 
which have been attained. If the new orientation is not spontane- 
ously reinforced by action, it is obvious that it has not deeply involved 
the personality. 

In actual counseling practice, such positive steps are almost in- 
variable concomitants of insight. 


It should be pointed out that in the client-centered type of therapy 

. . there is no attempt to solve the client’s problems through re- 
education. It is not expected that his problems will all be solved 
through counseling, nor is this assumed to be a desirable goal. Satis- 
fying living consists, not in a life without problems, but in life with a 
unified purpose and a basic self-confidence which gives satisfaction 
in the continual attack upon problems. It is this unified purpose, this 
courage to meet life and the obstacles which it presents, that is gained 
through therapy. Consequently, the client takes from his counseling 
contacts, not necessarily a neat solution for each of his problems, but 
the ability to meet his problems in a constructive way. It follows 
that re-education is not, as has sometimes been supposed, the retrain- 
ing of the individual in all aspects of life. It is rather a sufficient 
practice in the application of the new insights to build up the client’s 
confidence and enable him to carry on in healthy fashion without 
the support of the counseling relationship.*? 


Counseling as Question Formulation. Now that we have re- 
viewed the goal and methodology of the analytical school of ther- 
apy and that formulated by Rogers, we go to the contrasting meth- 
odology evolved in general semantics. We set these two systems 
of thought thus in opposition to each other to heighten the con- 
trast and to clarify the general approach of the rational problem- 
solving approach of general semantics and the affective relation- 
ship-therapy catharsis methodology of releasing those repressed 
emotions which block adjustment and which, when released, are 
said to block adjustments no longer. 


41 [bid., p. 211. 
42 Thid., pp. 217-218. 
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To leave the field of affect and to return to the rational method, 
Johnson’s approach begins in a typical scientific manner: “ 


Now, intimate personal problems are not greatly different in this 
respect from problems of the laboratory. Before they can be solved, 
they must be stated. Before helpful answers can be got, suitable 
questions must be asked. We all want answers. They can be very 
relaxing. What the maladjusted person cannot do—and what he must 
learn to do—is to specify the sort of answers he needs. This is a way 
of saying that he has a conspicuous lack of ability to ask questions 
in such a way as to obtain answers that would be relaxing, or satis- 
fying, or adjustive. As soon as he developes such ability, he can 
» . . take care of himself for all practical purposes. 

There cannot be a precise answer to a vague question. The ter- 
minology of the question determines the terminology of the answer. 
. . « The particular questions we ask ourselves determine the kinds 
of answers we get, and the answers we get make of our lives, in large 
measure, the sort of lives they are. Unschooled in the technique of 
inquiry, we tend to flounder in a fog of obfuscation and error, indi- 
vidually and socially. If all that we have ever tried to mean by 
mental hygiene might be reduced to one word, that word would be 
accuracy. And the techniques of accuracy are, in the main, the tech- 
niques of language. The verbal confusions of maladjusted people are 
not independent of the confusions in other aspects of their behavior. 
The relation is close; the one cannot be understood in isolation from 


the other. 


Having thus established his purpose, the application of the 
methodology of science to human adjustments, through the 
medium of words, Johnson proceeds: “4 


We may say, in briefest summary, that the method of science con- 
sists in (a) asking clear, answerable questions in order to direct one’s 
(b) observations, which are made in a calm and unprejudiced man- 
ner, and which are then (c) reported as accurately as possible and 
in such a way as to answer the questions that were asked to begin 
with, after which (d) any pertinent beliefs or assumptions that were 
held before the observations were made are revised in light of the 
observations made and the answers obtained. Then more questions 
are asked in accordance with the newly revised notions, further ob- 
servations are made, new answers are arrived at, beliefs and assump- 
tions are again revised, after which the whole process starts over again. 


43 Johnson, op. cit., p. 17. 
44 Tbid., pp. 49-50. 
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In fact it never stops. Science as method is continuous... . It 
[science] is, above all, a method of “changing one’s mind’—sufficiently 
often. 


The methodology by means of which Johnson attempts to teach 
people, neurotics and normals both, to live scientifically a life 
that is “warmly human and efficient living” ** is an involved one 
because it runs so counter to the habitual emotional, confused, 
and irrational methods most persons use in their personal lives. 
In earlier chapters, we discussed this methodology in contrast 
with the cathartic method of the therapists. In the present 
chapter, we introduced the topic of general semantics as a stimu- 
lus to indicate to the reader that another methodology has been 
added to those of remediation, therapy, and advising. Experience 
and experiment will tell us which method is effective, with what 
problems, and under what circumstances and conditions. 


SUMMARY 


We have reviewed briefly a number of the important fields of 
knowledge which serve as background to the counselor. With a 
thorough grounding in these fields he comes to his task of diagnos- 
ing and counseling with the equipment, point of view, and skill 
of a professional worker. Without them, the amateur rushes 
through his cases with a blindness and a carelessness which may 
bring discredit to the movement and further maladjustment to 
the student. 


45 Tbid., p. 45. 
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CASE 1 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 32896 


Date__ 11/20/47 


Nana John Brown Interviewer _V- J- Humphrey 
I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 
lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


IIT. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. “I’m registered in S.L.A., tak- 
ing a pre-medical course, and I’m interested in taking the tests to see 
if I might have missed something that I should know about. That is, 
- I don’t want to take a lot of work, and then discover that I’m in the 

wrong field.” | 

II. Clinical data. The client is a very young, immature-appearing 
person, only 17 years of age, but in spite of this, displayed consider- 
able poise in the interview. He graduated from high school in June of 
1947. His father is a salesman with offices in the city, and there is 

‘apparently no question of financing his education. He is at present 
registered in chemistry, zoology and English. He thinks he is making 
a high “B” in chemistry, a low “A” in zoology, and doesn’t know what 
he is doing with his English. 

III. Clinical synthesis of the problem. There appears to be no 
problem here except one of vocational indecision. He says he likes 
his course very much and is getting along all right, but just wants to be 
sure that he should be in medical school. He has extremely high abili- 
ties and there are no apparent involvements as far as can be seen now. 
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IV. Diagnosis. Vocational indecision. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. The preliminary 
interview was very short as there was no employment history to in- 
quire about. There was evidence of good achievement in high school, 
and he seems to be fairly sure of the course he is taking. Structured 
tests were recommended to further evaluate his interests. 

VI. Prognoses. Good for selection of a course and achievement 
in it. 


D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY.OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No.__ 32896 


Name John Brown College S.L.A. 


Class__r- Sex _ M Age 17 


DATE NAME OF TEST S. NORM GROUP 


a | | | 


5/47 | H.S. Scholarship 


a eee | 


12/47| A.C.E. (1937) 1938 Univ. Fr. 


Completion $ | 1937 SLA GC Fr. 
| Arithmetic 28 | 91 
| Artificial Language 15 | 45 
nA Analogies ue aT 


Opposites 


~~ | Ohio Psych ARE By 
Gio Opposites Ae 
ee Analogies ea on 
tei Reading Comp. Loy? (ined 


| ESeeSSFSFSFSFSSeSeSeSeSeSeSeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeEeES | 


8/47 | Miller Analogies (_ ) SLA Fr. 


| eEEEEEEEeEeSFS | 


3/47 | Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) = ToTat |255 1938 SLA GC Fr. 
Usage 
Spelling 


Vocabulary 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. |CEN- NORM GROUP 


—— | ej 


G.E.D. 


1. Eng. Expression 


2. Social Studies 


3. Natural Science 


4, Literary Materials 


Coop. Reading Comp. TOTAL 


Vocabulary 


Speed 


—_—_———— | ef. | 


Level 


ee ey Sy ne 


Coop. Culture (U) 


C.S.P. 


H. & Ss. 


Lit. 
Sci. 


— | J Es 


F.A. 


ef eS 


Math. 
Minn. Clerical Apt. 


Numbers 
Names 


ee | ff 


Minn. Personality Inv. 


ef Ee | 


1. Morale 


—_—- | es | 


2. Social Adj. 
3. Family 


4. Emotion 


5. Econ. Cons. 


eee 


8/47 | Coop. nat. sci. (S) 80 | 99 | nat’l. SLA fr. 47 


nn a ff 


soc. stud. (S) 79 | 96 


(er ff 


lit. prof. (T) 54 | 74 


mf a 


Gen. Pop-(_ )-Cler. Wrk. 


66 66 


U. of M. Fr. 


| ne | a 
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D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 
Date December 4 19 47 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 


To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experiences of the individual, and: because of 
changes in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as truthfully 
and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on each 
test. All the information is confidential. 


Brown John bs Male 


IN BING 20 eee ee ee ae ee eee > diets, an eA OLE ol 
Last First Middle 
Drasent NAdeeee, Poe ee he Mer Ean te Bin Dien eae eUmee 


Home Address Minnesota 
hee 27 Daterot Bir t00e 9) 
Place of Birth_ Minneapolis _ Religious Preference 


Marital Status: Single” Married____. __ Divorced_____ 
Widowed____._ Separated_____ 


Father Living Yes_” Mother Living Yes_” 
No No 


Prot. 
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Check any of the following which are applicable: 


Parents still married_” Parents divorced 
Parents separated -— Father re-married 


Mother re-married__ 


If Father not living, 
Name and relationship of Guardian 0) oN ee a 


Father’s Name_Browr Normans Father's Age 98 __ 
Last First 

Father’s Home Address_Minnesola Ss Mother's Age_©! 

Father’s business or occupation: 


Name of firm or employer General Mills 


Father’s title, position or nature of work Sales work 


Mother’s Occupation 


housewife Before Marriage 


Mother’s Present Occupation 
Father’s Birthplace_V/!consin__— Mother’s Birthplace_Mimneapolis _ 
Father’s Bilaes ony ores Conlegecn yan NUiermin twine ere SURAT NAN YON, 
Mother's Education__“rough college 

Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
bY GEESE LN AY AC as a ay A CA Ae Ly RIND 
ms: peat ae bee TB 
i faacch hw s AR) SWORE Late Oe MOY “PW CRU a orga OL 


Name of preparatory or high school Marshall High School 


Date of Graduation_Vay 1947 
Size of high school 
Type of course taken_ademic Ss geniior class 82 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 

also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 

raphy, etc. 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
University of Minnesota Sept. 47__ pre-medical 
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If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw a 
circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 


I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 
pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc,__sailing 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. aia: 
CSDOGEE Ae ae i FO NPN NON SN ONIN SUS ae nN a 
C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 
II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey. | 
E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picnics 
F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 


G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc.? 


H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 

What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 


U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.)_™uramural basketball 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) Fiction, Biography 
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What magazines do you read most frequently? Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, Life, Rudder 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


What is (or was) your major?__Premedical _ What year are you inp_JPe 


How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 
10 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University?_” 


If so, what is the nature of this work? 
How much time does it take each week? 


Who is your employer? 


._ TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 
Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 
or explain below): 


To please parents or friends, 


” _ To get a liberal education Ane ete 
; amily tradition 
ne To learn more of certain sub- 
For the prestige of a college jects 
degree 
oe in Sa UR ORT remo It was the “‘thing to do” 
o be with old school friends 
* j _____. Foregone conclusion, I never 
To make friends and helpful questioned why 
connections 
i * _ Will enable me to make more 
For social enjoyment “‘col- money 
lege life 


_” __ To get a general education 
_____. Without a college degree (or 


training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


ee ten COU ae eer a eae re ea ew ae ea tors ao ee 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education?._P7ofessional school (medical school) 
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How does your family feel about Plans for your financial support in 


college work? (Check one) college: (Check one) 
Doesn’t care what you do “ _ Entirely supported by family 
___. Opposed to your going to LW Part-time work will be nec- 
college essary (about how many 


x hours a week?) 


Wants you to go to college. 
family quite 


Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


a 

Vets Rehab. Training 
__. State Aid 
Scholarship 

Loss Other 


Comments 
pleased 


List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 
Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & month) (per month) 
General Hospital June 47-Sept. 47 cleaning utensils $125 


Which of these jobs did you like best? 

Why? 

List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in mak- 
ing this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in the 


work. 
REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
1. Medicine Contacts with people, inherent interest in 
work 
Business (Advertising) Ideas, personal contacts 
Social work Personal contacts 


Bus. personnel work 


bee ate aha Ned 


Teaching 
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If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? Very indefinite 
ideas 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of your 
general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in order of 
preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you would 
best fit. 


1 Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


_____. Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work.’ 


_____. Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 

_____. Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 

2 Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 

Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 

newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


____. Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Medicine 
What other possibilities have you considered?__Advertising _ _ Law 
When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1944 


Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons). 


% Family suggestion or tradi: + —— a long ae interest in 
tick the wor 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice 9 9—— It ‘a most profitable finan- 
cia 
___. The vocation of someone you : » : at 
ddinire Ge pespeet ees i is best suited to my abili- 
ies 


< _ Suggested by study in school 
oF ui i ____. Chosen as being most inter- 


Suggested by study in col- esting intellectually 


lege 


____. Choice made on my own re- 
sponsibility 
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How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied__.. ~~ Uncertain__” questionable 
How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


Some x 


you are choosing? None Extensive 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow)__Medicine 
Why? They consider it a worthy vocation 


We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


Work in a hospital, parental suggestion, vague idea of mine. Nothing 


concrete upon which to base my choice. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) None 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space at 
the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Age Age 
Whooping cough____ Malaria___ 
Mumps Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 
Measles__” Whos eid aie 


Rheumatic fever 


German measles 


Chicken pox Scarlet fever” 11 
Encephalitis Heart disease 
(sleeping sickness) Nervousness 

Epilepsy Sleeplessness 
Infantile paralysis Exhaustion____ Me 28a 
Any other kind of Hearing defects 

_ paralysis (specify) ad sew 
Tuberculosis Typhoid fever iret 
Pneumonia____ Smallpox__ ea te 
Influenza__” _14 Diabetes ae, 
Any unexplained respira- Stuttering nn 

tory disorder. Ce iS telinmering ee s 
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Age Age 
Other speech defects Frequent or persistent 
Hernia___ headaches 
Other physical de- Frequent or persistent 
fects backaches__ ial 


Eye defects 
(specify) = PRORIG |) 
Others (specify)____ 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness 


Tingling _ RPA eck 


Pel 


Comments or remarks: 
Myopia, which has been corrected by glasses, is my only physical defect. 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
cuick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 


Living at home with my family. 


Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


x 


Living in a rooming house. 
____ Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 
____. Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


_____ Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Barend A friend, a senior in high school, who has taken tests for vocational 


guidance. 
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Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 
1. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 
BUOY. hic goteed fee he ee Ce ah ie sais welts eles gee eRe 
+L havetoo Tew social contacts... 6,'. 244 4 oan es peti 
. L have difficulty in making friends.................... 
. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 


. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... —_ 
. I do not get along well with my parents............... 


3 
4 
5 SACS belay 
6. I have been unable to determine what I am best able todo __ 
A 
8 
9. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 


10. I am unable to determine what I would like to do...... AME SE) 


11. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 
DIAM ee hatin jatectete ba alk nites lee eee rr eta etc 
12. I do not have enough to talk about in company......... 
13. I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
14. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 
PUSTIIOHIEL Sh Guise a stones arate eae seater aR eC une maura en 
17. I am not interested in my studies..................6. 
18. I do not have enough information about job opportunities 
BRC CULIOS A Bases Petes ict azk co NR OA te eae Sune 
19. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 
PETE BE ON educa els eae Ne Racin CAD HR Cols Gn buat eee mw Eee ener 


21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 
SOCIAL IACHIVIGEO SP ct a der a sada cite MEROG ties alee awn 
22. I usually do not know how to act in company......... 
23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 
Sloninends! 3 vats rs ates alae ee ee ee 
24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
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Check Here 

25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

TINY CHOpeEMCALCED oir ture ciate 8! hscalals tim wialsiodin. £5) olsbeneialigie's 
26. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

REV; SETIOON WOLR a sity ca Nate sinner Ful as as eae ee ee lode 
29. I have trouble making myself study. ................. 
CAD AON MEEK SEL OOTULTCECIIGE sails! oe leiw iefreha vend mec et Cie A GRE os 
31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
33. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems 


Rei te eek ik ese eee ete EE es Ean ae cee 


my vocational choice or correct it. 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | POST 
COURSE 
10 it 12 GRAD. 


English A A A 


Speech 
Journalism 


SS ee es ee 


French 

German 

Spanish B B 
Lael VME A ERO LG: GAT ih ed HL, | ecEG Sad oa Re Lip seas 


a, 


EE ee 


a, 


Elementary Algebra 


ee a ee 


Plane Geometry A 
Higher Algebra A 


EE 


Solid Geometry B 


ee a, a es 


Trigonometry A 


Ancient History 
Medieval History 
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GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE 
9 10 Il 12 


——_— | | 
—] | 


COURSE 


Modern European History 
English History 
American History 


A 


C. L. P. 
Civics 

Social Science 
Sociology 


Bebe 


-—————————— |——wq“qx «| qqu—m |e _|/ i 
-—- | | | | 
——q—]| | uM |__| —— | 


Economics A 


-————— | —_ |S | Ls 


General Science A 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics A 


—_——— | |§ | 


| | | | 


—_—]————_—_ J |S | 


Shorthand hued ou 
Junior Business Training 

Commercial Law 
Industrial Geography 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Art 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 

Manual Training—Wood Shop 
Tin Shop 

Machine Shop 

Automotive Engines 


——_ | |__| ——_ | —_—____ 


es, oo 
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D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


AO OE rw LO nD Se ae Nihon <Beeue. 


coutecn _S-L-A. 
parn_22/10/47 
Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. Problem remains the same. 

II. Clinical data. The counselee was most interested in a discus- 
sion of his test scores. Considerable time was spent at the beginning 
of the interview explaining to him the purpose and the usefulness 
of an interest test. We then went into a discussion of the Strong 
interest test, and I pointed out to him that he has no very well crystal- 
lized interest pattern. Some effort was made to force out through 
interviewing interest that he already has. He kept maintaining that 
he could not answer the questions properly because he does not really 
know what people do in the different occupations mentioned in the 
test. Finally we got into a discussion of his reading and his favorite 
subjects in high school. Apparently he much prefers the verbal type 
of subject, as compared with the technical. It was then poirted out 
that there was some tiny pattern of interest in the verbal area on the 
Strong, Group X, but there seemed to be nothing at all in Groups I 
and II, which are the scientific and technical. He more or less ad- 
mitted this, but again felt that it was necessary for him to get more 
information on these occupations. As far as ability was concerned, 
the counselor more or less assured him that his abilities are very good, 
and that there is not much doubt in her mind but what he could 
succeed in any course that he might choose. This seemed especially 
true in view of his very good high school achievement. ) 

We next went into a discussion of the personality test. The coun- 
selor opened this by pointing out to him that he might be a little de- 
fensive in answering the interest questionnaire, just as he was in an- 
swering the personality inventory. He somewhat rejected this idea 
and said that he had tried to answer the questions as honestly as he 
could and believed that the way in which he did answer them was a 
true picture of himself. The counselor, of course, could not argue 
with him on this point, although the picture of a defensive individual 
was picked up from the interview. It is doubtful that this will inter- 
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fere with his achievement; however, it might be a factor in his own 
personal comfort, and the extent to which he can enjoy his training 
and his professional experience. He worked as a helper, assisting an 
orderly in a hospital last year. He says he did not get any great thrill 
out of working around the hospital, but liked it fairly well. Similarly, 
he said he was not very excited when he had a chance to work at 
mathematics, but that he got along in it all right. Throughout the 
whole interview the counselor had the feeling that the counselee was 
trying to test the counselor to see how much she could help him, so 
that it constantly had to be thrown back to the counselee as a prob- 
lem in which he would have to make a decision. It was recommended 
that he attempt to get more occupational information by talking with 
professional people, and by reading some occupational information. 
Interestingly enough, he also pointed out in the interview that money 
was important to him, that he did like luxurious living, and that there 
was no point in “selling it down the river.” 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. The counselor gained a picture 
here of a rather sophisticated individual. He speaks rather well, and 
has considerable insight, in a way, about what he expects out of a 
profession. Nevertheless, she felt that he was so very defensive, that 
she wasn’t gaining much ground with him and that he wasn’t coming 
very close to making a satisfactory decision. 

IV. Diagnosis.. Vocation indecision with some defensiveness noted 
in the personality traits. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Information get- 
ting and giving, and attempting to get the client to talk about his 
motivations and desires. This latter was probably difficult due in part 
to his immaturity. 

VI. Prognoses. Prognosis for academic success appears excellent 
once he has settled on a satisfying curriculum. 

VII. Follow-up. The counselee will report during exam week to 
review some occupational information and talk further about his plans. 
It appears generally, however, that he will continue in the premedi- 
cal sequence. 

12/17/47. John reported according to a scheduled interview to 
read some of the occupational information materials. However, by the 
time the counselor got to him he had to leave for another appoint- 
ment, so he was unable to do any of the reading. He agreed to come 
back during the next quarter and spend some time reading materials 
giving him occupational information. 
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D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


name John Brown Case Number 


COLLEGE S.L.A. 


10/28/48 


_ 32896 


DATE 


Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. “I’ve been following the pre- 
medical course and doing quite well, but am not deeply interested in 
it. On the other hand, I have no other interests and I feel uncul- 
tured. I’m not completely satisfied with the work I am doing and 
wonder what is the matter.” 

II. Clinical data. John’s poise, superficially at least, is excellent. 
His dissatisfaction seems to be deep. With A’s and B’s in his pre- 
medical course, he is not especially satisfied with the choice he has 
made. This quarter he is trying an economics course simply to see if 
that awakes some spark of interest in him. His general attitude in this 
interview was very like that described by the previous counselor last 
year. He was interested in turning decisions over to the counselor 
and seeking as much information from him as possible without giving 
too much information about himself. However, he claims to be free 
of any family pressure to follow a specified course at the University. 
His father is a salesman, well-to-do but not outstandingly successful, 
according to John’s report. 

John said that he particularly wanted to request the right to take 
the Strong interest test over again, though he felt that he would show 
no stronger interest in any field, possibly less. Nevertheless, he was 
interested in this and wanted to know if it were possible. I arranged 
for such testing. 

John mentioned that he had been referred to me particularly by a 
friend, a very bright but disturbed student. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. A good ability student who ap- 
parently did not develop any independent thinking on future goals. 
Apparently a personality problem that expresses itself in personal 
dissatisfaction rather than in inability to perform academically or 
socially. 

IV. Diagnosis. Self-conflict. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Simple reflec- 
tion of feeling, restatement of content, some information giving and 
explanation of test procedure. 
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VI. Prognoses. No problems of academic success, some personal 
adjustment. Apparently needs considerable review and realignment. 
VII. Follow-up. Return for testing. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
John Brown 
COLLEGE S.L.A. 
11/3/48 


32896 


NAME Case Number 


DATE 


Summary: 

I. Client's statement of his problem. As above. 

II. Clinical data. The client asked first for a review of the new 
and old Strong test results. Actually, what traces of interest ap- 
peared before had largely disappeared with nothing better than a 
weak secondary pattern showing. John said that he was not the least 
bit surprised at this. He then questioned me on what could be the 
explanation for it. John’s defensiveness, I felt, might be dropped 
somewhat if the counselor showed herself willing to go out on a limb, 
making guesses for him and giving fairly elaborate information. 
Therefore, I started by giving him some description of the kind of 
personal adjustment seen in a number of other students who had 
shown similar patterns of interest or rather lack of interest. I de- 
scribed in some detail and with illustrations the picture of an indi- 
vidual who was considerably dependent on his family for social and 
emotional completion. He got a good deal from his family without 
having to pay back much. He enjoyed this tendency and felt some 
rebellion which was not shown so much in behavior problems—as be- 
ing a bad boy—but rather a subtle kind of dragging the heels. He 
was able to please everyone—his teacher, his family, himself—with 
good grades without spending much effort on them. He would tend 
to get a good many of his satisfactions in daydreams rather than any 
rough and ready social adjustment. He was quite defensive, and re- 
luctant to admit any problems that are not under his control. He 
puts on good superior acts before all concerned. There were a num- 
ber of other patterns offered him. I indicated that this was rather a 
composite picture of a number of other people who have been seen 
at the bureau and he must understand his own position would be a 
unique one. 
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John pressed me for additional information, additional counselor 
diagnoses and guesses till near the end of the interview and then 
said, “All right, I think I can tell you.” He went on to give me what 
he thought was his own evaluation of himself. 

He said he was a spoiled child and glad of it; a boy who has never 
had any interest in dissecting grasshoppers, who was a runt or at least 
felt that he was one, whether this was true or not. He had always 
lived in very comfortable accord with his family. From 7 to 13 years 
he spent his summers at boys’ camp where he found that he was a 
physical misfit and found also that he never seemed to belong to the 
group. However, in school he was very definitely teacher’s pet. He 
said that he was an expert apple polisher who got the grades more 
on this basis than on any real ability or application of it. He read 
a great deal but it was mostly what he labeled “useless” things. Lit- 
erature like western stories that were not particularly bad, but on the © 
other hand had little worth, interested him. He said he tied situations 
from them into his daydreams and found a little satisfaction in identi- 
fying himself with these heroes. As for religion, that was something 
to which he gave lip service. He joined the church at the proper 
time but felt it had little meaning for him. He has a small circle 
of good friends, but really feels that others don’t much care about 
him. He didn’t find within himself any concern to change their atti- 
tude. He coasted all the way through high school, and said he acci- 
dentally drifted into a managership of a football team. Here he had 
his first chance to fit into a completely new group, a group he had not 
grown up with. He rather enjoyed it though he had not made any 
special effort to get into it. Once in it, however, he did make an effort 
to get along simply as part of the general need for social gracious- 
ness he always feels. Among his close friends, he was the last one to 
begin to date girls. He found it very hard to take this step, but he 
did force himself to take it, more as a matter of fitting into the general 
social pattern than with any real interest in it or comfort in the situa- 
tion. In high school he was also in the band which he rather en- 
joyed for the music, and in which he felt “people didn’t look down 
on me all the time.” He also worked on the Yearbook, but had to 
push himself to do this. Again it was something he pushed himself 
into on the assumption that it was the normal and the right thing to 
do. Since he has been at the University, he has done very little ex- 
cept study. He has found that for the first time he must study. He 
feels that in the past year he has lost what little religious faith he 
had and has a rather indifferent attitude toward it—the attitude of “I 
don’t know, and nobody else does.” He says that this is somewhat 
in conflict with the family pattern, but it is not anything that par- 
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ticularly concerns his family to the point of it being a subject of argu- 
ment. His parents are considerably older and he has always found 
that he gets along more easily with adults than with most people of 
his own age. 

All this he poured out during the last few minutes of the interview, 
and since there was another client coming in, I had to point out that 
we had no more time to give him today, but that I would be glad to 
go on talking with him about the present course he was in and the 
possibility of a change in another interview. He accepted this and 
said he would like to work further with me. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. As above. 

IV. Diagnosis. Self-conflict. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Test interpreta- 
tion and interpretation of behavior followed by simple recognition of 
content as client overflowed with verbal descriptions. 

VI. Prognoses. As above. 

VII. Follow-up. Has appointment for next week. 


CASE 2 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 31930 


Date 7/17/47 


Ray Dunn Jane Wold 


Name Interviewer 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 


lem. VY. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 

B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. To confirm the advisability 
of chemistry as his vocational objective. 

II. Clinical data. Ray is a pale, soft spoken, wide hipped student 
who is beginning to wonder if he is well suited to the study of 
chemistry. He has never done better than a B in a chemistry course 
and just recently failed two quantitative chemistry courses. Ray, on 
the other hand, finds that he does superior work in SLA subjects with 
not nearly so much effort. Also the fact that the area in which he 
stood highest on the Sophomore Culture Test was the arts has got 
him to thinking about a possible change of major. However, because 
he is only four quarters short of graduation, he feels that a change at 
this time would be impractical. 

Although Ray has not had a great deal of formal musical training, 
I gathered that he was quite adroit at the piano—improvising, etc. 

Before coming down to the University, he and a pal of his were 
inseparable. His friend was a very bright boy whom Ray seems 
to admire very much. While his friend was accepted by the home 
town college, Ray was turned down because of his difficulty with 
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mathematics in his last year of school. Ray now realized that he was 
very dependent upon his friend. He often catches himself feeling 
that he could be doing much better if he had his buddy to bolster 
him up, to talk him out of his periods of depression. 

Ray doubts that he puts in a sufficient number of study hours. He 
seldom gets at his studying until 8:00 p.m. as his days are filled 
with work in a tea room (for his room and board), classes plus labs. 
By this time there isn’t much zest for studying left. He is almost en- 
tirely self-supporting. His father is dead and his mother is working. 
Ray believes that his mother is waiting for the day when he will be 
out of college, in a position to support her so that she can quit work. 
Probably there is a close mother-son relationship. 

In speaking about his social activities, Ray mumbled so that his 
speech was often unintelligible. He feels that he ought to get out 
more but states that he cannot afford to date girls. 

IV. Diagnosis. Perhaps an unwise vocational choice. Probable 
emotional personality problems. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experience of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 
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A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is 
also necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions 
on each test. All the information is confidential. 


Name at ey a | See aldale 
Last First Middle 
Present iA ddraas®eeaPOls si phones tt 4662 


eR pe ten UL CLS IAA TAC A NAAN cae POTN tO ea 
Age 29 Date of Birth_Dee- 14 '26 Place of Birth_Montana 


Anglican 


Religious Preference 
Marital Status: Single” Married 
Widowed___ Separated__ 
Father Living Yes Mother Living Yes_” 
Non. No 


Divorced_ 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 
Parents still married_____ _ Parents divorced of 


Parents separated __- Father re-married 


Mother re-married 


If Father not living, 


Name and Relationship of Guardian_M@7s.M.L. Dunn mother _ 


Dunn Abraham Father’s Age 4h 


Last First when deceased 


Father’s Home Address____—SSSSSCSCSMo ther’ Age 52 


Father’s Name 


Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer 


Father’s title, position or nature of work____—_ 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage store clerk 


Mother’s Present Occupation hosiery worker 


England England 


Father's Birthplace Mother’s Birthplace 
Father’s Education 9724 school, high school, naval school 


Mother’s Education_2a7™mar school 
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Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
yet a ELL F 18 1st yr. h.s. no child welfare 
side assistant 
Bey Onn M 17 8 yrs. grade no “agent” carni- 
school val (conces- 
ston 
has operator) 
Aap ila Bae AS ig RULE ick) loos Wh ta acl MN RR aS bite aL 


Name of preparatory or high school_“@nira! 


Date of Graduation_J¥nre 1945 
Size of high school 


Science, mathematics 100 


Type of course taken senior class 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc.) 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
Chemistry, 
University of Minnesota enrolled at present mathematics, 
Conservatory of Music school term ’44-45 piano 


earlier piano 
instruction 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex- 
pect to enter?_ 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw a 

circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. Include 

both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you like 

to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on the 
list. 

I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 
pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc. 
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B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 


riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 
STS LAA A daa 

C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyvinalhock eye ace os) ST at i Ee SE ee 

EE... Danemeg,. dates, bridge) poker, picmice = Ot 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs. Daughters, Kadunah; ete ity sist: Siew ras 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) 2” 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) Scientific, biography of some musicians 
What magazines do you read most frequently? Life, Time 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


What is (or was) yourma jor)_Chemistry _ What year are you inp_Jr 
How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 
12-15 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
yes 
If so, what is the nature of this work? waiter, helper at a tea room 


How much time does it take each week?_2/~26 hours (more during 
summer) 


Who is your employer?_“- Bull 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 


Why (are you deciding) to come to college ee as many as necessary 


or explain below): 


To get a liberal education 


For the prestige of a college 
degree 


To be with old school friends 


_____ To make friends and helpful 
connections 


social enjoyment “‘col- 
lege life” 


training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


Eexplanationi 


To please parents or friends, 
family tradition 


jects 
____ _ It was the “thing to do” 


Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 


money 


____. To get a general education 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 


education? 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 


____.. Doesn’t care what you do 


____. Opposed to your going to 
college 


Comments 


Plans for your financial support in 
college: (Check one) 


Entirely supported by family 


essary (about how raed 
hours a week?) 


support will be 
necessary (about how many 


hours a week?)__24-25 
(except for tuition and books) 


al aNael yi 

____. Vets Rehab. Training 
—___. State Aid 
Scholarship 

2 CE DEF 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & month) (per month) 
Farm summer months, farmhand $20 plus board 
3 yrs. mostly 
Restaurant 1943-44 waiter at soda $60 part time 
fountain 
Varnish Co. July—Dec. 1945 laborer $80 


Which of these jobs did you like best?_The restaurant work 
Why? I had a job with a certain amount of responsibility and I thought I 


was getting a lot of money. 


List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in the 
work. 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION | OCCUPATIONS 

1. Assistant research chem. I like chemistry (organic) 

9. Musician (popular) I like music, piano 

3. Composer-arranger I like to improvise on piano 

4. Writer (sociological I detest race prejudice in any form. 
problems) 

ae 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now?__/fave a secure and 
fairly important position on chemical research staff of some company or 


department of government (natural resources) 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of your 
general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in order of 
preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you would 
best fit. 


Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 
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Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 


pres Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 
ee Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 
3 


_“— Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer? 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc’ 


_____. Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice?__chemist 


What other possibilities have you considered? _™¥S*1” 


When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1944 


Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 


Family suggestion or tradi- “ _ A long personal interest in 
tion the work 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice ___ It is most profitable finan- 
___. The vocation of someone you cially 

admire or respect ___. It is best suited to my abili- 
Suggested by study in school ties 
Suggested by study in col- — Chosen as being most inter- 
lege esting intellectually 

____. Choice made on my own re- 

sponsibility 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied Uncertain questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


x 


you are choosing? None Some Extensive 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow? No preference 


Why? They wanted me to go to University and encouraged me in my choice 


of chemistry. 
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We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


I developed an early interest in chemistry (age 14) and in high school 
met a boy with interests very similar to mine. We still have a laboratory 


in which both of us worked on original problems (to us). He became my 


closest friend and I always thought of us working together in the future. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) Blind in one eye. 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space at 
the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Age Age 


Whooping cough Heart disease 


Mumps Nervousness 
Measles_” 


German measles__” 


Sleeplessness 


Exhaustion_____ 


Hearing defects 
(specify) 


Chicken pox_”__ 


Encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness) 


Typhoid fever 


Epilepsy. Smallpox___ ney 


ds: 
te A 
daa 
we Diabetes 


Infantile paralysis 


Any other kind of Stuttering BEM 2 
paralysis Stammering up tala 

Tuberculosis Other speech defects heres 

Pneumonia Hernia___ BRAT Sua its 

Influenza__— Other physical de- 

Any unexplained respira- fects 


tory disorder ee 13 


Fainting spell 


Malaria___. Convulsion or fits 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) Dizziness 
Tingling 


Rheumatic fever 


Frequent or persistent 
headaches 


Scarlet fever 
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Age Age 
Frequent or persistent Others (specify)____ 
backaches CADE i Hades 
Eye defects Noe ee OE 2 eae ee eee 


)_2 blindness 10 


a 


(specify 
in one eye 


Comments or remarks: 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- — 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 


cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 


sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 


______ Living at home with my family. 
; Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 
______ Living in a rooming house. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


“ _ Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


_____. Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 
Recommended by George and Judy Klare 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
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At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


SoU WANN OB Ww 


me! m 
_ 


eel eal ell aol eed 
OS Ol & W bY 


— 
cn 


Ne 
So OS 


21, 


22. 
23. 


24. 
20. 


. [have been unable to determine what I am best able todo —_-*" 
. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... 
. I do not get along well with my parents......... sem borg 
. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 
. Tam unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


. I am not interested in my studies.................... 
. Ido not have enough information about job opportunities 


Check Here 


. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
. L have been unable to determine how much time I should 


TU ET Gg Re OI A ON RSE a a a DR OF 


w Uihave 600 few social contacts 26 UO oe ee et 
. I have difficulty in making friends.................... 
. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 


LL 


. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 


POET RULE OE LSS tray 9s DEAS ner ORT CURE CONE Rese ye ere 


. Ido not have enough to talk about in company........ 
. I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
: Tam unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 


MUISCUCT LUMA eer sea, e Neue oo nea eR rc ae 


TAC CHL LAS oS ate Np gee emis ed tale me ate ap eee) Oey 


. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... —-___ 
. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 


SHLOISGN oe et nee ON haat AL ye TUN CMS CRO at 


I am unable to do my work well because of too many 
BOORMAN GLEN IL eSeeutyis outer A hicrimaey euclidean lug sta a fits 
I usually do not know how to act in company. 

I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all Age my as- 
SIGTINOU ES Hard Wen caitee cman tae ha ck ty GCN oe caiguL ewe 


I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 
WV CHORE, COTCEE tis a daln ies hh Sse cts Geek ga eee 
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26. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 


my Bohol wArk yy ae eave So es PE air ee 4 
29. I have trouble making myself study. ................. wh 
30h lack self-confidence sii cewtee uch eres ee ee cas Ils re ed 


31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
33. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems Inability to concentrate on my studies. By the time I 


am ready to begin (8:00 p.m.) I do not have the interest in the work. 


Chief problem __Uncertainty in my choice of vocation, 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH: SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE |] GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 
eres 9 10 11 GRAD. 


English B Avg. 


Speech 


Journalism 


French C Avg. 


German C Ang. 


Spanish 
Latin C Avg. 


Elementary Algebra C 


Q 


Plane Geometry C 


J | | | 


Higher Algebra C 


| | | | 


Solid Geometry 


ate eS |S | | 


Trigonometry C 


| | | | 


— | | | | ee 


B 


Ancient History 
Medieval History 
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COURSE 9 10 11 


Modern European History ES, GA aes Der eee 
English History B 


American History 


Ce Laks 


Civics 


Social Science 


Sociology 


Economics 


General Science B B 


Biology 


Chemistry 
Physics C 


Shorthand 
Typing 
Junior Business Training 


Commercial Law 


Industrial Geography 


Sewing 
Cooking 
Art C 


Music B 


Mechanical Drawing 


Electricity 
Manual Training—Wood Shop __ 
Machine Shop 


Automotive Engines 
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Office of the Dean of Students 


SCB Case No.__2/930__ 
Nie Ray Dunn College IT 
Class_2"  Sex_Male_ age 20 
PER- 
DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. | CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
6/45 | H.S.Scholarship Hamilton,Ont. 
1/46 A.C.E. (1937) Canada rorat |\101 | 81 | 1938 Univ. Fr. 
~ | Completion 15 | 45 | 1937 SLA GC Fr. 
| Arithmetic Fag (97 i 
| Artificial Language 99 | 78 si 
ae Analogies PRG Nas a 
DNs Opposites 96 | 66 ba 
7/47 | Ohio Psych (18) Tora |119 | 97 69| SCB Fr. (_ ) 
Sepa Opposites 9901 9 
Portes Analogies aa g? 
iran: Reading Comp. “40\ 88 
~ | Miller Analogies (_) Rite 
1/46 Coop. Eng. (1938-OM)  ToTAL 211 | 73 | 1938 SLA GC Fr. 
ers Usage 97 | 97 
| Spelling 31 | 74 
| Vocabulary 83 | 98 
CRN Wet oh ach. Eng.Expression ‘SS. Type I Inst. 
i fetid 2. Social Studies ‘SS. Hi 
hears 3. Natural Science ‘SS. 49 
eke 4. Literary Materials ‘SS. de 


——_ | SSeS 


ns |e 


—_—————SS=|§ — ——  —— 


———— | 


Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. | CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
1/47 | Coop. Culture (U) C.S.P. 45 | 50 | SLA Soph. 
H. & SS. 46, Weed 
Lit 42 | 68 
Sci oo eeO 
F.A. DA NOT 
Math. 43 | 88 
Minn.Clerical Apt. Numbers Gen.Pop-(__)-Cler.Wrk. 
Names ‘ 3 
Minn. Personality Inv. 
1. Morale U. of M. Fr. 
2. Social Adj. 
3. Family 
4. Emotion 
5. Econ. Cons. 
D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
wame__/tay Dunn Case Number_2/920_ 
COLLEGE IT 
nite 7/25/47 
Summary: 


Today our talk began with an interpretation of the Strong test. 
I pointed out that his interests tended to be most like those of men 
in scientific professional, verbal linguistic and musical occupations. 
Ray expressed the feeling that his measured interests agreed very 
well with his own judgment regarding his interests. At some length, 
however, he tried to get across the idea that he felt that his interest 
in chemistry was quite different from that of most of his fellow stu- 
dents. Most of them are absorbed in the mathematical phase of 
chemistry, and he was interested in it mainly from the aesthetic stand- 
point. He stated that he got quite a bit of pleasure out of the balance 
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and congruity of a perfect experiment but that he found the quantities 
of the mathematical aspects of the field dry and unchallenging. More 
and more he finds his dislike for and mediocrity in mathematics to be 
a progressively more serious disability in the field of chemistry. He 
has found that grades come much easier for him in the social sciences 
rather than in physics, chemistry, or math. His early enthusiasm in 
regard to chemistry was generated largely by his contacts with his pal 
from his home town. Looking back now, he believes that his friend’s 
interests were far different from his. He mentioned the fact that 
often he would be upstairs playing the piano while his friend would 
be working away with an experiment in the basement laboratory. 

In regard to art, Ray remarked that he appreciated art but had no 
special talent in this area. When a young boy, he had given some 
thought to being a physician but because he had the sight of only one 
eye, he dismissed this possibility from further consideration. In re- 
gard to the verbal linguistic interest, Ray stated that he might like 
to write in connection with his music, but that he would not care to 
specialize in journalism or English alone. 

Last year Ray had been telling himself that “well, next quarter I'll 
really get on the ball.” However, when next quarter comes along he 
ends up with a mediocre grade in his chemistry. He finds organic 
chemistry stimulating, does at least average work in it, but is disin- 
terested in the rest of his chemistry. He feels that this is the logical 
point at which to make a change if he is not going to continue in his 
chosen field. In battling over and verbalizing his feelings regarding 
a transfer, he seems to favor the idea of going back into a generalized 
arts course such as the liberal arts curriculum. However, he pointed 
out that definitely he needed time to think the thing over as this 
change would result in a loss of credits. At the present moment, 
music would seem to be the best alternative to him. However, he is 
not at all interested in taking formal classes in musical theory, etc. 
When improvising, he does not like to go by a hard standing rule but 
instead wants to get more of the feeling into his work. He believes 
that he could probably go into composing and arranging at the present 
time, and that further college work would not help directly in this line 
of work. He does want further cultural and background courses. 
Therefore, if he were to decide upon music, he would possibly get 
a bachelor’s degree including philosophy, literature, a few music 
courses, and then attempt to break into the musical field. He is espe- 
cially interested in arranging or composing popular music. He be- 
lieves that he is capable of writing a musical critical column. The 
way Ray puts it is: “I feel that I have a chance to be above average 
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in music, but I know that I will never be more than an average 
chemist, if that.” Scholastic achievement has always meant a lot to 
him and poor performance here last year was a hard blow. He had 
begun to wonder if he had the capacity to do superior work, and I 
assured him that it would seem that definitely he had above college 
level ability. 

Certainly more factors than disinterest and lack of ability in mathe- 
matics must be taken into account when explaining his under-achieve- 
ment since coming to the University. One of the most important 
would be problems of an emotional nature as brought out by the 
Multiphasic and interview conversation. Since his arrival at the 
University he has had very little recreation of any kind. He has ra- 
tionalized this by telling himself that he cannot afford to go out; that 
he just doesn’t have the time to take away from his studies. How- 
ever, he has found that in his leisure moments, he often dreams of a 
sunny future and plays the piano rather than utilizing this time for his 
studies. He feels that his depression and gloom can be traced largely 
to his vocational indecision. He would like to date girls but is ter- 
ribly afraid that he will be turned down by them. Ever since his high 
school days he has felt as though he was considered undesirable in 
the eyes of most females. Ray thinks that all of his relationships with 
girls have been on a very superficial level. There evidently have 
been very few successful experiences, if any, in this area. Because he 
has not dated girls, he seldom goes out with the fellows except when 
boys get together for a stag over at the tea room. On the few dates 
he has been on, he has preferred just talking to the girls rather than 
dancing or engaging in other organized formal activities. 

He seemed to feel that he had profited by talking his problems 
through and appeared interested in coming in for another talk after 
returning to the University in the fall. The day of this interview he 
was to leave for home where he intends to come to some kind of a 
decision regarding his possible transfer. The problem of practicality 
also enters into his choice as he feels that he ought to help support 
his mother as soon as possible. However, he seems to be willing 
enough to gamble on a broad major, taking chances with music. Un- 
doubtedly he will talk over the the advisability of the change with 
his boy friend who seems to have had a great influence upon him up 
to the present time. At the present time his feelings seem to be 
weighted on the side of a broad liberal program. Certainly past per- 
formance and test scores would suggest a significantly better grade 
record in this type of program. I want to mention that Ray ex- 
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pressed himself fluently and in a very soft, modulated voice. He 
seems to have a pleasant sense of humor. He may be back in again. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Ray Dunn 


courece_/! 
9/23/47 


31930 


NAME Case Number 


DATE 


Summary: 

Ray came in to talk over his summer experiences and his plans for 
the future. During this summer he worked most of the time as, of all 
things, a carnival operator. He traveled with a carnival throughout 
the eastern states, a carnival with which his brother is associated. Ray 
worked as a weight and age guesser. In talking about his experiences 
he laughingly said that most of his friends thought that the job was 
quite incongruous with his own personality. However, he stated that 
he enjoyed it immensely and felt that it was good for him to get away 
from the university type of atmosphere. He rather enjoyed scaling 
his vocabulary down to the two syllable level. In addition to being 
with the carnival, he did spend about four weeks at home and during 
this time he talked over his vocational plans with his very good friend. 
Ray stated that naturally the boy had felt that Ray ought to continue 
in chemistry but he himself noted that his interest in his problem was 
more boy friend oriented than actual interest in his welfare. 

I asked Ray just what he had decided to do and he replied that he 
had come to the decision to give up chemistry and transfer into an 
SLA liberal arts major. He seems quite relieved that he has finally 
definitely decided to make the break. In regard to setting up a liberal 
arts major, I referred him to Miss Powers of the senior college S.L.A. 
office. With his strong interest in the art, music, and linguistic areas, 
along with his superior academic potentialities, Ray ought to be ac- 
cepted as good liberal arts material. I asked him just what he would 
do about the job situation when he graduates from S.L.A. He replied 
that he is most interested in critical writing, or radio script writing of 
some kind. He mentioned that he knows quite a bit about a par- 
ticular station in his home town, and that the broadcasting system is 
quite different there. Script material is not paid for by private com- 
panies, but rather bought by the broadcasting system itself and then 
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aired. Ray feels that he might be able to work into a setup of this 
kind where he would be hired by the broadcasting system to write for 
them. What he wants most in college now is a good liberal back- 
ground, and the liberal arts major should give him that. The Sopho- 
more Culture test already indicates that he is quite well-rounded in 
this respect. I invited Ray to drop back in and let me know how he 
is coming along in his new major sequence. I will be expecting him 
to do above average work in his S.L.A. senior college courses. Today 
he was in a very good mood, and seemed quite optimistic about his 
future at school. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Ray Dunn 


COLLEGE {T 


1/9/48 


31930 


NAME. Case Number 


DATE 


Summary: 

Ray came in today just to let me know how things were coming 
along. He finished out the fall quarter in the S.L.A. liberal arts pro- 
gram, getting two B’s and two C’s. He had expected to attain a B 
average but slipped in some of his finals. He finds, however, that he 
is much more satisfied in his liberal arts program than he was in 
chemistry and does not seem to regret his decision to make the trans- 
fer. He is still a little worried about what he is going to do when he 
finishes up his liberal arts program which includes some specialization 
in the English, philosophy and literature areas. He still hopes that he 
will be able to Jand some kind of a radio script writing job or some 
type of writing position in his home town. He mentioned that be- 
cause of the small population, the openings in this area tend to be of 
greatest number up in Canada. At least the competition for the open- 
ings is not so great. He said he would be in again sometime to let 
me know how things were progressing. Incidentally, a few days after 
I talked to Ray some woman called me from the Bureau of Loans and 
Scholarships and said that Ray had submitted my name as a character 
reference. He had applied for a loan as he is having difficulty get- 
ting money. I recommended him as I, am quite sure that his char- 
acter is certainly excellent. I would expect him to continue in S.L.A. 
and I also think that his grades will probably be picking up consider- 
ably. From now on I doubt that he will fall below a B average. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS ° 


Ray Dunn 


COLLEGE IT 


4/14/48 


NAME Case Number__24920__ 


DATE 


Summary: 

Ray began by saying that when he had made the appointment he 
had a need for reassurance regarding the practicality of his liberal 
arts program, but since the date he had made the appointment, he 
had talked to Miss Mabel Powers over in the S.L.A. junior college 
office who is his adviser in a liberal arts program. He has received 
some assurance from her in regard to the vocational possibilities 
emanating from a liberal arts program. She gave him some idea of 
the kinds of openings that had been offered to liberal arts gradu- 
ates. Also, Ray has an alternative plan in mind in case he cannot 
get a job after graduating from S.L.A. at the end of next winter 
quarter. There is a possibility that he might return to his home town 
and enter the college of education there so that he would be prepared 
to teach if necessary. Actually he would prefer to get into some type 
of editing, writing, or a related area if at all possible. This summer 
Ray hopes to look into job opportunities in his home area. He gener- 
ally feels that he is much happier in the liberal arts program and 
studies far more than he did when he was in chemistry. 

Last quarter he received a B and a few C’s and seems satisfied to do 
slightly above average work. At the moment there does not seem to 
be any particular problem. He has not been making any drastic 
changes in his social adjustment. I doubt that he is doing much in 
the way of dating, but is still probably going out once in a while with 
the fellows. Whenever this area is brought up, he usually dismisses it 
by saying that he just does not have enough money to date girls. At 
any rate, educationally he seems to be coming along all right and is 
quite satisfied with himself. Ray will probably never be a lady’s man 
but I would guess that he will get along quite well as long as he can 
find some fellows with interests similar to his. 


CASE 38 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 39933 
Tite 7/8/47 


A. M. Christian 


Holbein, Kenneth Eugene Interviewer 


Name 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 


lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A. From interview. . VI. Prognoses. 

B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. “I want to go to college, and 
I want to take up social work.” He wants college aptitude tests (re- 
ferred by State Vocational Rehabilitation for this) and information 
about social work courses at the University. 

II. Clinical data. 

Disability: spastic—but not severe; most outwardly noticeable in 
speech (slurred, some jerkiness, some facial contortions). His walk- 
ing is almost normal. He claims he writes legibly but slowly. He 
has had some physical training since 1987 at the University Hospital 
Out-Patient Clinic. (Apparent misunderstanding on part of both 
client and counselor. Counselor used words “physical training.” 
State Rehabilitation said University Hospital care for eyes, ears, and 
throat.) He is still going there occasionally. He claims he has had 
no speech training. 

Educational record: (according to client) Tenth grade completed, 
— St. Paul High School. “About a C average,” but the client implied 
that his record in general was poor—lacked interest and didn’t study. 
He feels it was a serious mistake that he didn’t finish school. English 
was his weakest subject—he flunked one semester. He liked history 

825 
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best—took American and World history. He had one year of general 
mathematics, no algebra or geometry. No shop. He took G.E.D.’s 
last week at the Board of Education and scored sufficiently high for a 
high school equivalence certificate. 

Employment record since 1942: none. 

Claimed vocational choice: Social Work. Reason: he wants to help 
others who are like him. “I had a rough time, but I’ve learned a lot. 
I think I can help others learn what I’ve learned.” ‘This vocational 
preference is very recent as is the idea of going to college. This came 
out of the fact that he had not found employment in other fields. 
Only other claimed previous interest: forestry, no reason except that 
he enjoys woods (he goes to visit relatives in wooded country) and 
likes hunting and fishing. 

Attitude toward prospects in college: He is certain he can make the 
grade. He feels that he has learned his lesson about studying and 
that previous study habits will not make for difficulty in college. 

Attitude toward disability: “I can do anything anybody else can, if 
given a chance.” (Cited hunting and fishing as examples. He claims 
hunting and fishing as his hobbies.) 

He claims that he discussed his vocational preference with two 
pharmacists, his doctor, his minister, and a few others. They all felt 
the choice was good. 

Appearance: Not attractive. Although the client was sitting still in 
a row with other clients waiting for interviews, the counselor im- 
mediately picked him out as her spastic case. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. The client, male, 28, single, 
and a spastic, has recently thought that he wants to be a social worker 
so that he might help others with problems similar to his own. As a 
result, he wants to go to college in spite of having dropped out of high 
school at the end of the tenth grade because of lack of interest in 
school work and his claimed “not very good” scholastic record. He 
therefore plans to attempt to enter the University on the basis of 
his high school G.E.D. tests plus the college entrance tests which he 
wishes to take at this bureau. Questions: Of admission to the Uni- 
versity, of prognosis on college scholastic achievement, and of feasibil- 
ity of claimed vocational choice. 

_ IV. Diagnosis. 

1. The counselor suspects that the client is not of college calibre, 
unless his disability and/or his adjustment to his disability deceives a 
person in the original impression of mental capacity, and interfered 
in high school with his performing up to his ability. 

2. His claimed vocational choice seems to have a definite emotional 
basis. 
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8. He has had little vocational orientation. 

4, He may be overcompensating for his disability—“I can do any- 
thing anyone else can do, if given a chance.” Hence he may still have 
adjustment problems in relation to his disability. 

Questions: What was his school record and behavior? What has 
he been doing since 1942? What has State Rehabilitation been try- 
ing to do on this case? What is State Rehabilitation’s thinking re- 
garding the client’s present vocational ideaP What information can 
be secured from outside sources regarding social adjustment? 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Opening—al- 
lowed veteran to take the lead. 

Reflection—in general, client continued the discussion as the result 
of reflection. 

Some questioning for information on the part of the counselor: “How 
far did you go through school?” “What sort of grades did you get?” 
etc. 

A little interpretation: role of counselor—required by client’s very 
early, “What do you think I should do?”; a few statements on the role 
of vocational tests—again required early by the client’s implication 
that tests tell a person what he should do. 

Some vocational information giving—particularly about school 
courses. This was definitely premature in the counselor’s opinion, but 
was forced by the client. The counselor would give just a bit and 
the client would press for more by direct questions or by returning 
to course requirements after the conversation had turned to other 
topics. 

Selection of tests—college entance tests were checked by the coun- 
selor. The client watched the counselor mark them on the card and 
then the client asked to see the card. Very brief outline of the tests 
by the counselor and the client said he wanted to take others. The 
selection was made entirely by the client. (He asked also if we had a 
history test.) 

The client was in general leading the direction of the interview. 
The counselor did not follow complete development along client- 
directed lines, because the counselor had had no pre-clearance from 
State Rehabilitation and the counselor felt that she had to be on guard 
that the client did not interpret the counselor’s actions and words 
as an indication of the counselor’s approval of the client’s going to 
college and training in social work. 

VI. Prognosis. Too little information at this time to speculate. 

VII. Follow-up. The student is to take the tests next week, and 
then return to the counselor. The counselor will clear with a psychom- 
etrist on an individual testing room and testing procedures. An im- 
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mediate call to the State Vocational Rehabilitation Office must be 
made—for information on the case, what is desired by State Rehabili- 
tation, etc. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


Dateednea 19.94. 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment, in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experiences of the individual, and because of 
changes in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is 
also necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test. All the information is confidential. 


atric eet aa es CIIGGE ns in SUPT Wk Soe eee 
Last First Middle 
Dreserskisk Advice Poet ee ley ear apai Ne he le Uy ye Susi amen etagel 


Home Address Same 


Age 29 _ Date of Birth 9/29/24 Place of Birth_Minneapolis _ 


Religious Preference Luth. 
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Marital Status: Single__” Married Divorced____ 
Widowed____ Separated 

Father Living Yes” Mother Living Yes_” 
No No 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 
Parents still married_”__ Parents divorced ____ 


Parents separated -_ Father re-married 


Mother re-married___ 
If Father not living, 
Wan ain lrelationship.ot islandiat es ste. eee Ne te es Oe 


Father’s Name_ffolbein Ludwig Fratther’s Age 92 
Last First 
Father’s Home NAdrasd aD Seen lok Mother’s Age of 


Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer 


Father’s title, position or nature of work Mechanic 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage Clerk 
Mother’s Present Occupation Housewife 
Father’s Birthplace Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mother’s Birthplace Hutchinson 
Father’s Education__° Years 

Mother’s Education__® ¥¢2"8 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M.or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
1. Kurtiss:P. M 18> HS No Killed in action 
4/26/45 
Jd BO Drax REDON CST 9 S20 SARI A a Ene NN Ieee 
sp sep metiet Sie tb: Soa eee eaecanaea i aes 2h 8 ra IRA Te OU 


Name of preparatory or high school__S!. Paul, 11th grade 


Date of Graduation__G#D test 7/1/47 
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ype. of souinge {talker 0g ae al a i UE a eat) 


mize ‘Or nigh SCHOO! Senior Cees bso NU We rte cane ek ees 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc.) 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw a 

circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. Include 

both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you like to 

do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on the list. 
I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 


pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc.______ 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 
(specify) amateur gunsmith 


C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey 

E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picnics_#_E 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Joba Datch ters, WK acimia lis ic eco lw a Te 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 


teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 
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What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) 
What magazines do you read most frequently? 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


What is (or was) your major?)______ _ What year are you in? 
How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 


If so, what is the nature of this work? 
How much time does it take each week? 
Who is your employer? 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 
Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 
or explain below): 


To get a liberal education To please parents or friends, 


“ _ To prepare for a vocation family tradition 

_____ For the prestige of a college =—— To learn more of certain sub- 
degree jects 
To be with old school friends _——— !¢ was the “thing to do 

____ To make friends and helpful —— Foregone conclusion, I never 
connections. questioned why 
For social enjoyment, “col. ——— Will enable me to make more 
lege life”’ money 

_____ Without a college degree (or 9——— To get a general education 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanation To prepare for social service 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education? 
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How does your family feel about Plans for your financial support in 
college work? (Check one) college: (Check one) 


x 


Doesn’t care what you do. Entirely supported by family 


____. Opposed to your going to « _ Part-time work will be nec- 


college. essary first year (about how 
many hours a week?) 


__ Wants you to go to college. 
Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


penseieiwe: Ge fail 5 

Vets Rehab. Training 
“State Aid Last four years 
Scholarship 

___. Other 


Comments 


List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & month) (per month) 


Which of these jobs did you like best? 

Why? 

List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 


making this list! Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 


REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
1 Social worker This is sort of hard to express 
2 Game Warden Love of the outdoors and interests 
3. Forestry In game and forest conservation in 
Minnesota 
mn Gunsmithing Full knowledge of arms and ammo 


5 Sporting goods prop. Full knowledge of arms 
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If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what would 


you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? Social work 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of your 
general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in order of 
preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you would 
best fit. 


Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


3 Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 


Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 


____ Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 


Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 


___. Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


_____ Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Social service 

What other possibilities have you considered? Forestry 

When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1947 
Why did you make-this choice: (check reason or reasons) 


___—. Family suggestion or tradi- —__. A long personal interest in 
tion the work 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice ____. It is most profitable finan- 
_____. The vocation of someone you cially 


admire or respect  _ It is best suited to my abili- 
Suggested by study in school ties 
Suggested by study in colk —— Chosen as being most inter- 
lege esting intellectually 

x 


Choice made on my own re- 
sponsibility 
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How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 


and satisfied_* _ Uncertain___ questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


x 


Some Extensive 


you are choosing? None 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?_Nore___ 


Why? , 

We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


I want to help other persons who are handicapped just as I received 


help which put me on my feet again. 


Have you any physical disabilities) (describe) Yes. Of a spastic nature. 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space at 
the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Age Age 
Any unexplained respira- 
tory disorder 


Whooping cough 


Mumps siphalale 
ATeastesut 8 Malaria___ ete 
German measles Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 
Chicken pox_” East) j eat) 
E halitis Rheumatic fever 

ncephaliti ae ees 


Scarlet fever 


(sleeping sickness) 
Heart disease 


Epilepsy be Sloe 

! Infantile paralysis _________ Nervousness Lio Bhan 

Any other kind of Sleeplessness es ae 

paralysis ——  Exhaustion___ oP 
Tuberculosis ——— Hearing defects 

Pneumonia___ Mat abate ule (specify) _—__ ———- 


Influenza___— __._ Typhoid fever 
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Smallpox____ 
Diabetes 


Stuttering 


Stammering 


Other speech defects 


Hernia) 


Other physical de- 
fects 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Comments or remarks: 
This in my opinion is 


much in school. 


Age 


Dizziness 

Tingling 

Frequent or persistent 
headaches i 


Frequent or persistent 
backaches 


Eye defects 
(specify) 
Others (specify)___ 


835 
Age 


ee 
— 
—_— 


of a slight nature and tt will not nandicap me 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 


quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 


cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 


University. 
x 


Living in a rooming house. 


Living at home with my family. 
Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


___. Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 


Bureau? 
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Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 
. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 


. [have been unable to determine how much time I shouid 


SEO ua Lee T age cade At Paws ealgosieaes beanie Pr aMidited) Hd! 
{HE have too-16W, SOCIAL CONLICLS., . +.:4. 05. a ce ee 
. I have difficulty in making friends.................... 


ho 


. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ een Pe 
. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 
EQVOAO Tec e da ale eek ad aaa ay che ered Ot een aa eee 


No & Ww 


. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... oe 


7 

8. I do not get along well with my parents............... 
9. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 
0. I am unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


11. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

PALS eho Losec eter wo dn coe Oa ant ee, Cn a erate 
12. I do not have enough to talk about in company........ 
13. I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 


14. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . sa 


15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 
MUStMEN GC idiiass ov Bx cok se Re RE en aes ee he eee 
17. I am not interested in my studies.................... 
18. I do not have enough information about job opportunities 
aad CUGies ea teen ye Ee Cr Ol teint ok tee tee 
19. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 
BLUQISON Woo til cin! owes ute eral a aie Seb dere ataie ei meni tet hate io sttguera vaca 


21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

SOCAN ACUIVITAGS 32.016 Rin teleirtiee cine Losses te atin a snakes 
22. I usually do not know how to act in company......... 
23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 


sloniments si dis5'-s Pah Penh rages aC eaMd marys baer | 
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Check Here 

24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

TRY COlGSeTl CHEQUE Ce Sof. Untatigs | hind tobe wed tis a) aie sects 
26. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

PIV SCUOOI WOLKE © eam Aer gh See are Oo Bee er aka aie 
29. I have trouble making myself study.................. 
DUST ACIGet CORNICE Cissy :1ta Aire gatnk sae. ea ere = antowan 
31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
33. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems! think that my main job will be Reeping up with the 


class in taking notes, etc. As my writing is slow and painstaking, I also 


may be a little late in turning in assignments and English themes. 


EAST aby) 6) [217 Uileah Mine CORA eMart Rae ais haa haces aN DE Rie TAR Se CAR ey 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE } GRADE POST 


COURSE 
12 GRAD. 


English 
Speech 
Journalism 


ace 


French 
German 


Spanish 
Latin 


Elementary Algebra 


Plane Geometry 
Higher Algebra 
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COURSE 


Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 


Ancient History 

Medieval History 

Modern European History 
English History 

American History 


ee 
Civics 

Social Science 
Sociology 
Economics 


General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 


Shorthand 

Typing 

Junior Business Training 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Geography 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Art 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 


Manual Training—Wood Shop 


Tin Shop 
Machine Shop 
Automotive Engines 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE |} GRADE POST 


9 10 FY 12 GRAD. 

C 

Cc Cc Cc 
FIG IO Ves Se 
SR ed WE 
SURAT Nese ae hy 


—_——————————— |_| | | 


————— ee ee ee eee 
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DS. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No. 29993 __ 


Holbein, Kenneth P. G. 


College 
Class 


Name 


Sex_M Age 23 


DATE NAME OF TEST NORM GROUP 


————_._ | —_—_—__________..____. | | ————_ 


H.S.Scholarship St. Paul 


———— | | | 


7/47 | A.C.E. (1937) TOTAL | 37 92 


| | | 


Completion 


Arithmetic 


a | | | 


Artificial Language 


ee | | | 


Analogies 


a, eS Be ooo 


Opposites 


| | | 


Ohio Psych (_ ) TOTAL 


—_ | | f 


Opposites 


————. | —. | [| 


Analogies 


— | ef | 


Reading Comp. 


Miller Analogies (_ ) 


sy ee 


7/47 | Coop.Eng.(1938-OM) toraL 


————. | —— | | SS 


Usage 


SS. | | | — 


Spelling 


| Ss | | 


Vocabulary 


— | | | 


G.E.D. 


———— | —— fl | 


1. Eng. Expression 


ee 


2. Social Studies 


Se | | | 


3. Natural Science 


4. Literary Materials 


—_————— | _ LT L 


Coop. Reading Comp. TOTAL 


Vocabulary 


| | 


Speed 


| —— | SS | 


Level 


1938 Univ. Fr. timed 
1937 SLA GC Fr. unlim- 


66 


ited time 


SCB Fr. (_) 


1938 SLA GC Fr. 


Type I Inst. 
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PER- 
DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
Coop. Culture (U) C.S.P. SLA Soph. 
ere H. &S.S. 
wer Lit. 
Ai Sci. 
male F.A. 
ea ay Math. 
~ | Minn.Clerical Apt. Numbers Gen. Pop-(__)-Cler. Wrk. 
ha a4 Names af ee 
~ | Minn. Personality Inv. U. of M. Fr. 
| 1, Morale 
| 2. Social Adj. 
| 3. Family 
| 4, Emotion 
| _ 5, Econ. Cons. 
7/47 | Wechsler Full | 106 | 105 
Hee Verb | 63 | 119 
eR Perf. | 43 | 89 
7/48 | Coop. gen. sci. °34 62 |61 64|SLA fr. 34, U of M fr. 
rary nurses 
D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
ayer Holbein, Kenneth Eugene Case Nance 35533 
COLLEGE _Pre-college 


ee 7/8/47 and continued 7/12/47 
Summary: 

Telephone report from Mr. Burns of the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Department, 813 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, at 
request of counselor: 

At the request of Mr. Lake, Boys’ Counselor at St. Paul High School, 
the Board of Education gave Kenneth the high school G.E.D. tests for 
a high school equivalence certificate. As a result of passing the 
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G.E.D. tests, Kenneth is “all agog” about going to school and training 
for social work. Rehabilitation is having him secure information 
about school chances, etc., by referring him to the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau. Mr. Burns does not have the G.E.D. scores at present, 
but he understands that Kenneth passed “with good scores.” 

Kenneth seems to have many friends. He goes everywhere and 
does not seem to be “ashamed of his condition.” He has a sense of 
humor, and after he has once gotten acquainted with a person, he is 
very informal and is quite funny. One counselor seriously commented 
that Kenneth would go over well in a circus—all he would have to do 
is act natural. 

The rehabilitation record goes back a number of years. In 1942 the 
feasibility of vocational training was questioned. Since that time 
there have been many referrals and many attempts to place the client. 
No placement lasted more than a short time. (E.g., NYA, 1943— 
dropped after a short time because he didn’t follow directions. Sep- 
tember, 1943—laborer on railroad. He hurt his back, December, 
1948—did janitorial work at University Hospital but quit because he 
was not satisfied with the job. March, 1944—worked two days at 
Good Will Industries—“too dirty.” From August, 1944, to September, 
1944—worked as drill press operator. Kenneth was afraid he would 
injure his hands, and the company laid him off because of insurance 
problems. From December, 1944, to January, 1945—messenger. He 
quit to take another job which did not materialize. January, 1945— 
held a very short term job at Southwest Factory and was laid off. In 
1943 he took a state Civil Service test for some type of subinspector 
and passed. In June, 1944, he passed a federal Civil Service test for 
messenger. His mother balked at the idea and Kenneth did not for- 
get that for a long time.) 

Problems in placement: appearance, employer resistance, physical 
examinations, and entrance into unions. A job was secured recently 
with a landscape gardener, but the employer never came to pick up 
Kenneth, which made the latter feel badly. 

Mr. Burns has suggested to Kenneth that he consider using a farm 
that Kenneth’s father and uncle own. The client claims the land is 
good. Kenneth is not interested in the idea. (Burns suspects that 
Kenneth does not want to leave town.) The idea was presented that 
Kenneth likes the out of doors, and that he could be his own boss. 
The client was interested in ballistics at one time, and has been inter- 
ested in gunsmith work. 

Kenneth was suspended from St. Paul High School on September 
24, 1940. (No specific reason given in file.) In March, 1942, his 
return to high school was considered but dropped. 
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Kenneth is rather confident of his ability. He was certain that he 
could pass the G.E.D. tests and Civil Service examinations. 

Tests: 

A. Public School, when 15 years, 4 months old, in eighth grade 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT (GRADES 4 To 9, Form 3) 


Grade 
Level 
Lancuaees aa ty ies Duke abacsuae Tie 
Paragraph meaning........... 9.5 
Word meaning ii. 8a oe Ot 
DL etrore cet ct eh ey Wares 9.8 
Patera. at cant re oe 10+ 
History and civics............ 10+ 
CSeOeramiy iy USA ylae ee lah 10+ 
Arithmetic reasoning.......... 9.0 
Arithmetic computation....... 10+ 
TOUR aia sik faces hte eae 10+ 
Age equivalent............... 16 years, 3 months 


B. Vocational Guidance Center (Minneapolis Public Welfare), 
February, 1944 


Raw Percen- 

score tile 
Pressey classification........... 48 60 
Pressey verification............ 54 64 
O’Connor dexterity finger....... 1 
O’Connor dexterity tweezer..... 1 
Spatial relations............... 6 
Manual dexterity.............. 1 
Minnesota paper form board.... 19 14 
Bell adjustment............... “sood adjustment” 


No clerical test given. 
At that time—‘‘not much idea of what he wanted to do.” 


Report from University Hospital, Social Service Division, September 
2, 1946: 

Came in February 14, 1946, complaining of nervousness. Examina- 
tion, with diagnosis of cerebral palsy. He was given some medical 
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attention for ear trouble in 1948. (“Some hearing loss.”) His ade- 
noids were removed there in 1940. Rhinoplasty for cosmetic purposes 
was considered but not performed. Surgery in 1940 to correct eye 
squint. Eye refraction February, 1946, and new lenses for right eye 
were recommended. No vocational tests were given, but in 19389 he 
was classified as “low average intelligence.” University Hospital 
Number: 530096. 

7/12/47. The counselor talked to Kenneth over the phone regard- 
ing the appointment for tests. Kenneth was not easy to understand 
over the phone. He volunteered that he had learned his lesson “six 
years too late” but that he was sure that he could make the grade in 
college. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Kenneth Holbein 


Rane ene ee Ma ii GIRO Uie) Gages Number geet 


Fo TIN 17 6 stl sO Nea lob A UE ae a MP ATO REREAD 
pare__2/22/47 
Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. Kenneth had two problems 
that he voiced in relation to going to college—first the possibility that 
he couldn’t be admitted and second, that he would have a problem in 
writing his English themes and wished there were some way he could 
get out of taking English, because that is the subject in which he is 
weak, 

II. Clinical data. Kenneth was insistent throughout the interview 
that he wanted to, go into social work training, that it was the field in 
which he felt he was best equipped and would be happiest, that he 
could satisfactorily handle the training, and that there would be more 
opportunities for employment in that field than in some of the other 
fields. He thought the main requirement for social workers was 
understanding and appreciation of others’ problems. He felt that he 
met those requirements. The counselor showed him some printed 
material on social work, but unfortunately the qualifications given 
were much in line with what the client stated as his feelings of the 
qualifications of a social worker. She pointed out that social work 
required work at the graduate level and that competition would be 
with students above the average college level. ‘The comment the 
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client made was “the stiffer the competition the better.” His only two 
concerns were his weakness in English and the length of the training 
course. He did some figuring and thought that by going to summer 
school he could cut down the length of the training, although the 
counselor pointed out that the vocational rehabilitation division fig- 
ured on a four-year school term basis and that going to summer 
school would cut into the length of that training. Kenneth indicated 
that he thought he could get some financial backing from his church 
or friends in meeting any extra time requirements in training for so- 
cial work. Starting job opportunities would be particularly good with 
churches, he thought. The counselor tried to point out some of the 
possibly negative points in a social worker’s duty such as strain from 
difficult problems you run into, no indication of what is being accom- 
plished, etc. But Kenneth did not appear to think those were im- 
portant matters. The counselor interpreted the Strong Interest for 
Kenneth and Kenneth admitted that the results were more or less ac- 
curate, but immediately said that he wanted to go into social work. 
He refused to openly admit that his interests were not as much like 
persons who are in the social service field as the trades and nonprofes- 
sional occupations. He pulled out of his pocket a notebook in which 
he had recordings of tests of various types of guns that he had made 
on some of his friends’ gun-testing equipment. He said that this was a 
hobby and nothing more, and that he wanted to be a social worker. 
The counselor finally frankly pointed out the importance of speech 
communications in social work. Kenneth did not appear to accept his 
speech difficulty as a hindrance to him in social work. He stated that 
he felt that if he took speech at the University in the very beginning, 
that he would derive a great deal of benefit. The counselor gave him 
general information about speech requirements; he went back and said 
again that he wanted to be a social worker. He stated that Dr. Coons 
whom he used to see over at the hospital and who now has an office 
of his own knows him better than he knows himself and that Mr. 
Burns knows him. He suggested that the counselor call Dr. Coons 
and talk with him. 

Kenneth exhibited again some difficulty in stating and expressing 
his thoughts. The counselor feels that Kenneth could not hold a pro- 
fessional job in which he would be expected to spend a great deal of 
his time in social communications with others. 

Kenneth is going to try to collect some more information on social 
work and see the counselor next week. The counselor pointed out to 
him that it is customary in vocational planning to consider a variety 
of occupations, and suggested that he be open to consideration and 
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do some thinking, before she sees him again, about other occupations 
besides social work. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. Kenneth, age 23, who has a 
mild spastic condition, exhibited particularly in speech and some dif- 
ficulty in movement with his hands, has gotten the idea that he wants 
to go into social work in order to help other persons. Not only did he 
not have a good scholastic record in high school, but also his college 
aptitude and general ability tests suggest that he does not have sufh- 
ciently high capacity intellectually to offset the problems of his dis- 
ability. At the present time he is not open to consideration of other 
occupations but, in spite of all obstacles, insists on professional work. 

IV. Diagnosis. Vocational interest tests, the recency of Kenneth’s 
expressed interest in social work, and his apparent complete refusal 
to objectively consider his vocational choice suggest that Kenneth’s 
vocational preference has been on an emotional basis. It may well 
be that his previous difficult time in getting steady employment, plus 
his scores on the college aptitude test and G.E.D. tests, and the at- 
traction of going to college and professional training, and the need to 
show that he can do things make it difficult for Kenneth to view a 
vocational choice objectively. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. At his request, 
the college aptitude test was interpreted first. The counselor deliber- 
ately postponed interpretation of the vocational interest blank until 
later in the interview in order to have Kenneth view all the angles in 
relation to social work. The college entrance test and the Wechsler 
were interpreted in relation to the requirements for graduate work. 
Considerable information about various requirements in social work 
and in the training requirements was presented. We went over some 
pamphlets on social work in the hope that it might give him voca- 
tional acquaintance with some aspects of the field. He asked ques- 
tions primarily in regard to social work. Some reflection of feelings, 
but relatively few: 

7/22/47. The counselor made a telephone report to Mr. Burns 
of the State Vocational Rehabilitation Department regarding Kenneth 
immediately after the interview with the client. I thought it was 
necessary to do this because Kenneth might contact Mr. Burns before 
seeing the advisor again. I reported that Kenneth apparently does 
not have the intellectual ability to handle the graduate social work 
training, and questioned very much if he could be employed in the 
field because of his disability. I felt that any employer would be very 
reluctant to have a person who had such a definite speech difficulty 
and who would not make a good first impression upon a prospective 
client. Mr. Burns appeared to agree with the counselor, but wondered 
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if a year of general college would be of value, particularly from the 
personal adjustment standpoint for Kenneth. He felt that Kenneth 
would not actually be satisfied until he had found out what college 
was really like. The counselor agreed that there was value in Mr. 
Burns’s suggestion, although she pointed out that we must be aware 
that competition with college age students, even socially, could have 
some harmful effects on Kenneth. She suggested that if he did not go 
to general college, that arrangements be definitely made for corrective 
speech help at the Speech Clinic. Vocational rehabilitation, of course, 
cannot finance training in general college and Kenneth would have to 
finance his own way. Mr. Burns commented that he apparently was 
the first person who pointed out obstacles to Kenneth regarding social 
work training, and said the comments of the counselor are of help to 
him in confirming to Kenneth that there are very definite obstacles in 
his consideration of social work training. 

7/28/47. Telephone report from Dr. Emil Coons: The counselor 
called Dr. Coons at Kenneth’s suggestion because Kenneth said Dr. 
Coons knew Kenneth better than he did himself. Dr. Coons stated 
that he has known Kenneth for about ten years. He stated that when 
Kenneth was about six or seven years old he was tagged with the label 
of imbecile, was regarded as such, and everyone treated him as such. 
In 1938 one of the internes in pediatrics at the hospital referred Ken- 
neth to Dr. Coons and Dr. Coons has continued a rather close contact 
with Kenneth ever since. The interne felt that Kenneth was of higher 
intelligence than the general label of imbecile, and therefore referred 
Kenneth to Dr. Coons’ attention. Dr. Coons early put Kenneth on 
medication as Kenneth’s movements were quite exaggerated, and 
within three months there was definite improvement. Dr. Coons 
stated that Kenneth’s case was both “dramatic and courageous.” The 
boy had had a rough time because of his disability and problem in 
getting acceptance, but has nevertheless tried to go forward. Ken- 
neth has found that his best way to get social acceptance is through 
clowning and therefore was in such things as school carnivals, etc. 
Dr. Coons stated that he has demonstrated great courage in the face 
of extreme social cruelty. He comes to see Dr. Coons now in periods 
of discouragement only. A brother who was quite bright and socially 
accepted was killed in the war. That death was quite a severe emo- 
tional blow to Kenneth. It was also a great blow to the mother, who 
was extremely disturbed by the occurrence. The mother is a nice per- 
‘son but has not been able completely to accept Kenneth. The father 
is a “good substantial person” who has done a much better job of 
accepting him. Kenneth’s speech is much better when he is not in a 
_ tense situation and is well acquainted, but when he is tense there are 
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considerable grimaces. Dr. Coons is taking a special interest in Ken- 
neth, and when Kenneth came in lately he spoke of social work. Dr. 
Coons thought there might be a possibility of giving him a chance at 
it, particularly if there were any opportunities for Kenneth to work 
with other persons with cerebral palsy. The counselor did tell Dr. 
Coons her own feelings as to Kenneth’s chance of completing training 
and getting employment in the field. Dr. Coons was absent from 
the city for a couple of years during the war, but said that Kenneth 
said that he worked two years as a courier for the State Department 
‘during the war. When he left the job the State Department offered 
to send him to Europe to continue doing the same work. Dr. Coons 
does not have actual verification of that employment. Dr. Coons is 
very much interested in somebody or persons taking a special interest 
in Kenneth and trying to work out vocational possibilities for Ken- 
neth, and Dr. Coons would be willing to help in any way he can. 

7/28/47. The counselor called Mr. Burns of the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Office and learned that Kenneth had been in to see Mr. 
Burns immediately after the interview with the counselor on July 22. 
Kenneth told Mr. Burns that he had decided that he wasn’t going into 
social work. 


Scores on G.E.D. St. Score 
Rel Pen aM eae Ne Oya ete, Pee sod NC 46 
PE ORELD DR pie ca Mena Mia Chie AR 58 
OSG AM ehahi i Nek iee ly cenyiees Byod 5 
POS AAV Ree Mahah We oh, AY atl lan 22th 53 
SOS Waites ase Moe Tia clei oui o 58 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Kenneth Eugene Holbein aODIe 


NAME Case Number 


COLLEGE_ 
Sima? 29/47 


Summary: 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. Vocational. The client has 
given up his idea of social work because of the long course. He is 
wondering about forestry. After reviewing courses in forestry and 
printed material about forestry, he said that there were drawbacks, 
and dropped the idea of forestry. “Now I’m really on the spot.” He 
expressed the desire to go to general college because of concern 
about educational background. 
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II. Clinical data. Kenneth stated that he had decided against so- 
cial work because of the long course, and that he had talked to a 
number of persons who agreed with him about dropping social work. 
Because he expressed interest in forestry, the counselor followed along 
by giving him printed material about forestry, and reviewed with 
him the course requirements and course information in forestry. He 
rejected forestry, first on the basis that it was on the Farm Campus 
and that there would be street-car transportation difficulties because 
it was on that campus. When we reviewed the courses in forestry, he 
commented, “There seem to be some drawbacks here.” He explained 
the obstacles as being his weakness in mathematics and no chemistry 
background. Although he did not voice it, the counselor had the feel- 
ing that Kenneth was concerned about the technical nature of the 
courses. Having rejected the idea of forestry, he immediately turned 
to the question of entering general college. He first indicated that he 
wanted to go to general college to improve his educational back- 
ground so that he might be admitted to some of the other colleges’ 
training programs. The counselor went over the general college bul- 
letin with him, explained the purpose of general college, and pointed 
out the state vocational rehabilitation limitations on providing training 
in general college. He then indicated that his interest in general col- 
lege was primarily one of getting a better educational background, 
and furthering his chances of getting a job by the better educational 
training. He admitted that his interest in going to general college was 
based on his inability to get a job, and that his interest in college train- 
ing was recent. The counselor asked him point blank if he would take 
a job if there were some indication of permanency, instead of going 
to school. Kenneth stated directly that he would accept a job instead 
of going to school if he had some feeling that the job was going to 
last. The counselor pointed out that if he was interested in further 
educational background, there were possibilities of evening courses to 
improve his education. She asked him to repeat his work experience 
to date and he stated that most of his work was labor. He listed the 
following jobs: 1943, messenger for seven or eight months, “general 
labor or something like that”; 1944, oiler helper—oiling machinery, 
maintenance work for one year; August, 1945, “truck man.” Since 
that time he has held occasional short-term jobs in construction labor. 
The counselor asked whether he had ever worked outside of the twin 
cities, and Kenneth said no. He said that he had been offered a job 
as a messenger for the Army Service Forces in Washington, D.C., that 
he was all set to go and had his railroad ticket, but that his parents 
refused to let him go. He said that he had assurance from the Civil 
Service Commission that the position would eventually turn out to be 
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permanent. The counselor asked him if he liked messenger work and 
he said that he thought it was all right. She asked him if he thought 
he would like some sort of job in a shipping and receiving division, 
and he said that he applied for such a job at one time but was told 
that he would be ineligible because he did not have a high school 
education. The counselor pointed out that now he could meet that 
high school graduation requirement. 

The counselor went over the detailed physical capacity chart with 
Kenneth, and he said that he had no limitations in physical activities 
involving his legs. He admitted limitations only in fingering, hearing, 
and vision. He said that he has a hearing loss in both ears but does 
not know the extent. He said that it doesn’t particularly bother him 
and the main thing he notices is that he has to sit towards the front 
in any public meeting room. He said he was a little nearsighted in 
the right eye, and that he could not “coordinate” his eyes when he 
tried to move them from side to side. If he wants to look at some- 
thing to the side of him he must move his head. He hesitated over 
the factors of cramped quarters and of high places, and then said 
maybe they were all right. He then admitted that he did have some 
question as to whether he could work under such a situation. 

Kenneth said that he thought the immediate thing for him to do 
was to get together with Mr. Burns of the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Department and talk further about vocational and educational 
plans. The counselor asked him if he would like to come back again 
and see her, and Kenneth said he would. An appointment was made 
for another date. | 

Kenneth commented that he was really on the spot and didn’t know 
what to do and the counselor reassured him by telling him that she 
thought he was taking a good approach to his vocational problem by 
getting vocational information and talking through the occupations. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. This interview was primarily 
one of information about specific types of courses at the University in 
order to help Kenneth see what the training courses consisted of. On 
the basis of the information at hand, Kenneth himself rejected his 
second vocational choice of forestry. Possibility of employment rather 
than college training was also considered. Kenneth admitted that his 
concern was his educational background and was primarily one be- 
cause of a previous inability to get a job, and that he would accept a 
job rather than going on to college if one could be found that would 
offer permanency. 

IV. Diagnosis. Kenneth’s interest in going to college is primarily 
one of trying to find a way to improve his chances of getting a job. 
Kenneth is aware of his physical limitations but does not want to ad- 
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mit them in the hope that he can barge his way ahead and get a 
chance at a job or schooling. Earlier insistence on going into social 
work, then his idea that he wanted to go into forestry, have probably 
been based on his belief that his chances of getting somewhere are 
better if he acts as if there are no problems in the way. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. The two main 
techniques used were information giving and questioning. Kenneth 
is not inclined to offer information, or to elaborate his feelings or 
thinking. Nondirective techniques are therefore not effective with 
Kenneth. In the previous interview the counselor gave Kenneth a 
great deal of information about social work requirements, and although 
he left the interview still thinking and still saying he wanted to be a 
social worker, he told the State Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
very shortly afterwards that same day that he had decided against 
social work. When he wanted forestry today, the counselor used the 
same technique of providing him with printed information about for- 
estry, reviewing the College of Forestry courses with him, or rather 
letting him read through the courses, and the counselor gave him 
verbal information about the various types of jobs, etc. The client 
himself came to the conclusion through his reading that forestry prob- 
ably was not the thing for him. The same general approach was used 
regarding general college. The techniques of information giving and 
bibliotherapy seemed to be the best techniques for helping Kenneth 
to think through his vocational interest to decide the particular type 
of course he should go into. Questioning also seemed to be necessary 
with Kenneth, because he does not volunteer information and discards 
possibilities of limitation by saying he can do it. Use of the physical 
capacity chart revealed this time physical limitations that Kenneth, 
in the previous interview, would not admit. 

VI. Prognosis. Kenneth is showing progress in his approach to 
occupations. If a suitable job could be found for Kenneth, he stated 
that he would take such employment. The counselor is not sure at 
this time that going to general college is advisable. Going to general 
college would be primarily a morale factor and there may be certain 
difficulties, including social difficulties, that would arise that might 
offset possible morale factors. His thoughts of college are recent and 
seem to be based on previous difficulties in getting a job; it would 
appear that employment would be a more satisfactory solution for 
Kenneth. 

VII. Follow-up. The counselor will contact the State Department 
Rehabilitation counselor again to see what developed in his interview 
with Kenneth; also probably contact the rehabilitation division for in- 
formation and will see Kenneth again next week. 


’ 
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7/29/47. ‘Telephone call to the Child Study Division of the Board 
of Education: The only record the Child Study Division has of this 
case is that he was given a revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence test on 
October 26, 19387. His chronological age was given as 18 years 1 
month, his mental age 11 years 10 months, and his IQ 90. He ap- 
parently was referred only for the intelligence test. He was at that 
time attending the Rundquist school. 

8/47. Mr. Burns told the counselor on her inquiry that Kenneth 
is trying to get a job with the State Forestry Division on a lower level. 
Burns has talked with the personnel office. The examination is to 
come up soon. 

8/47. Kenneth called to say he wouldn’t be keeping the appoint- 
ment, because he won't be going to school. He said he is working 
on getting a job with the State Forestry Division. 

9/28/47. Kenneth called the counselor today to get information 
for a veteran friend of his who had only one year of high school—how 
to get high school G.E.D. tests and information regarding college 
admission. 


Alice Christian 


CASE 4 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number__®?229 
Date sie la 
Name George Jones Titepiower D. F. Nicholas 
I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 
lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


Mr. Apostolakos of the Junior College Counseling Office telephoned 
me on February 18, requesting that I see this boy to see whether or 
not we could determine the cause of his difficulty in taking examina- 
tions. He described the case to me briefly and while my immediate 
reaction was that it was not a problem involving reading or even 
necessarily study skills, I said that I would see him. 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. “I have a tendency to ‘blow’ 
in any kind of a test. I just blank out for as much as ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time, so I never finish the test and I never do as well as 
I really should. I am really not performing up to the level of my 
ability, but then I never have.” 

II. Clinical data. George is now working towards the vocational 

objective of sales. He is somewhat worried about the possibility of a 
recession coming just at the end of his schooling so that it will be 
difficult for him to obtain a position at that time. Because of this 
concern he has wondered at times whether it would not be better for 
him to take a job now and get into a company so that if a recession 
comes he will be established rather than just starting in. A little of 
this concern is due to the fact that he graduated from high school in 
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1936, during the previous depression. and had some difficulty getting 
the kind of job he wanted. He worked in a bank for five years before 
the war but did not like it at all. Before this country entered the 
war he enlisted in the Air Force. His work with them was the one 
job experience that he has thoroughly enjoyed to date. Near the end 
of the war he had an opportunity to take a position with American 
Airlines, but before he could accept this he was accepted by the 
U.S. Army Air Force so he had to pass up this opportunity. By the 
time he got out of the air corps he was beyond the age limit at which 
American takes on new pilots. However, this does not distress him 
too much as he feels that he would prefer to keep his flying, which he 
enjoys greatly, as an avocation rather than making it a life’s work. 
He is a member of the reserve and can fly any time that he wishes. 
It is especially easy for him since his home is just about a ten-minute 
ride from the airport. 

He feels that he is not working up to his ability in $.L.A. He says 
that he never has. His grade school and high school teachers always 
said that he never worked up to his capacity. He himself said that he 
did not get as good marks as the other members of the crowd that he 
ran around with during high school days. He felt that possibly it was 
because he was not very much interested in what he was doing. He 
does not feel that this factor is operating in his present situation. He 
reports that he likes to read and that he can read very rapidly, that he 
has an excellent place to study, that he is interested in all his studies, 
likes them all and has a great desire to attend college. For this reason 
he is at a loss to account for his relatively low achievement. He said 
that the amount of time he is putting in is not producing the results 
that it should. Last quarter he obtained a D in economics 6 and a D 
in psychology 1. This quarter he has had three mid-quarter examina- 
tions and has “blown up” on all of them. His mind just went blank 
for long periods of time in all of the exams in mid-quarters. Because 
he is now at the point where he must apply for entrance into the 
Senior College, he is somewhat concerned at his low grades. He says 
he puts in “an awful lot of time,” and that he would quit if it weren’t 
for Miss Powers and Mr. Apostolakos. I questioned him about what 
happened in his psychology course. He said that Dr. Smith, although 
he was a very good lecturer, had been very difficult for him to listen to. 
He found Smith’s accent quite unpleasant. This he attributes in part 
to the fact that in his work with the Air Force he had been working 
with very low-class boys and that he might have formed a prejudice 
against accents at that time. This prejudice is sufficiently strong to 
have interfered with the amount of material he learned in the lectures. 
He said, “It’s very silly I know, but I blame my difficulty on that.” He 
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is extremely interested in psychology, saying that his mother is an ex- 
teacher who knows a great deal about psychology and that he was 
“really raised on psychology.” As an example of his interest in the 
subject, he mentioned that one. Sunday recently he had been studying 
the section on feeble-mindedness and had become so interested in it 
that he had spent the entire day studying nothing else, so that he 
had not completed assignments in courses which he should have com- 
pleted. He feels that another factor in his poor test performance is 
the fact that he cannot work under pressure, at least he said that he 
does not like to work under pressure and does not do his best work 
under such conditions. Then he said, “Maybe I’m just lazy, but if I’m 
lazy, I’m certainly working awfully hard at it.” In an effort to see 
whether his study habits were satisfactory or not, he bought the 
pamphlet by Dr. Wrenn on “How to Study.” He followed many of 
the suggestions in that pamphlet even to the point of keeping a time 
schedule. He felt that most of the things he was doing agreed with 
the suggestions made in this pamphlet. Another point he made was 
that he liked people, likes to talk to people, likes to meet new people 
and that he also liked to be his own boss as far as his time is con- 
cerned. For example, he had a job as a registration officer with the 
Veterans Administration at the Lake Street office after the war, but he 
found that eight hours at a desk was too much for him, so he quit that 
job to go back to college. He said that he likes to be free to do things 
when he wants to do them; that’s why he thinks that he would like 
sales and traveling, because if he felt like driving all night he could, or 
if he felt like calling a customer after hours he wouldn't have to stop 
work just because it was 4:80. 

I asked him to describe to me the routine he is following at the 
present time. He said that he goes home and has lunch about 1:00 
and reads the morning paper. Then about 8:00 he begins to study 
and studies continually until 5:45. After dinner and reading the eve- 
ning paper, he studies from about 8:00 to 10:00 or 11:00. If some- 
thing is due the following day he finds he is able to work under pres- 
sure until quite late; in fact, at one time he worked on a paper until 
4:00 in the morning and was able to do a very creditable job on it. 
At this point he said, “I’ve always thought that I couldn’t work under 
pressure but I did then; maybe that isn’t it at all.” I suggested that 
he try staying on campus the entire day and doing all of his studying 
in the daytime hours so that he would have his evenings free to do 
the kinds of things he enjoys, such as keeping up his social contacts 
and reading. He felt that this might be a very happy solution to part 
of his problem. He agreed to try this for a least the following week 
and to come back on next Friday to report progress. At that time we 
will investigate specific study problems. 
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D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No.__69/29__ 


George Jones Sob AL 


College 
Class 


Name 


Se Male Age 
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DATE NAME OF TEST NORM GROUP 


4/48 | Coop. Culture (U) 


SLA Soph. 


F.A. 


Math. 16) «| 28 


Minn.Clerical Apt. Numbers 


Names 


Minn. Personality Inv. 


1. Morale 


2. Social Adj. 


3. Family 


4. Emotion 


Gen. Pop-(__)-Cler. Wrk. 


66 66 


U. of M. Fr. 


5. Econ. Cons. 
11/35| C.A.R. 48.5, 
11/35| C.A.T. 56 | 69 
11/35| Coop. Eng. 1935 total Cy GRE 
ait usage Jo 4s 
NN spell. 9510) 29" 
3/48 Wechsler total 127 |192 


verb. 61 847 
perf. 66 |126 


| | 
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D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
NamE_George Jones Case Nembee 63125 
GOEL Rep erae  OE L A RE OL) 
pari. 2/24/48 
Summary: 


George was in much better spirits during this interview than he 
had been the previous week. He opened the interview by saying, 
“Well, I’ve made up my mind to stay on the campus and study. I 
get a great deal more done that way than I do if I study at home. I 
never realized before how many interruptions there were at home. 
There were things like telephone calls, running errands for my mother, 
just talking about things that had happened; oh, lots of little things 
that happened at home to interfere with my studies. I just didn’t 
realize how much time was taken up with those little odds and ends. 
I guess I really haven’t been spending as much time studying as I 
thought I had. My staying on the campus all day has been a little 
bit rough on mother. She didn’t realize either how much she was 
interfering with the amount of work I was getting done. Of course 
I am still not concentrating as completely as I should. I have a 
peculiar fascination for planning things. I get an idea of something 
while I’m studying. I want to do it so I start to plan and my mind 
gets off the subject. But it’s much easier for me to get back on the 
subject if I am studying on the campus than at home. For example, 
I can get completely wrapped up in psychology, I can just lose my- 
self in it, and I see now that I’ve been spending a lot of time on side- 
tracks when I should have been holding to the main problem of get- 
ting my studying done.” 

In a previous interview I had suggested to him that his blocking 
and going blank during an examination might be a form of running 
away from a problem which he did not feel able to solve. He went 
back to this idea in terms of its effect on his studying as well as in 
taking an examination, and said that he felt many pressures on him to 
succeed. For one thing, his age. He feels that he reached the finish 
rather soon. Then, too, his family makes things very easy for him 
and he feels that pressure from them, indirect though it may be. Be- 
cause they are so good to him and make things so easy for him, he 
has the responsibility to produce and really make a success of his 
college life. He went on to discuss some of the feelings that this situa- 
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tion produces in him. He said, “I have a fear that I can’t produce. 
I have a fear too that I can’t live up to the expectations of my family, 
but still I have a lot of confidence in myself. I just can’t bring myself 
to admit that these things are throwing me. This has probably been 
building up over a long period of time. I have a poor background to 
bring to my courses. I never was a very good student in school, you 
know.” Then he went on to say that he had originally planned to 
take two years of college work, and that in spite of his poor showing 
so far, he feels that he has gotten what he wants out of college. An- 
other pressure for him to succeed was mentioned when he talked 
about a close friend of his who had wanted to remain in the armed 
services because he was afraid that when he got out he would not be 
able to achieve as high a position in civilian life as he had been able 
to achieve in the army. George felt responsible for getting this man 
out of the service and back into civilian life since he had talked over 
with him how much more desirable it would be to really make a try 
in civilian life before he gave up entirely. The man now has a fairly 
good job and is moving along rather well, while George is still in 
school and has no immediate prospects of getting started on the job. 
This is just another phase of his feeling of pressure concerning his age 
and the fact that others of his friends who are his age are already 
established in business. Then he said, “I’ve always had the feeling 
that if I could just find the thing I’m interested in, I could excel.” We 
talked over this matter of the pressures that he feels which may be in 
a way interfering with his college success, since he does admit having 
a great fear of not being able to achieve. He says that he gets knots 
in his stomach, a bad taste in his mouth when he is in a situation which 
produces tenseness. He has gone to several doctors trying to find the 
cause of the bad taste in his mouth but they have been unable to dis- 
cover any physiological basis for it. He said he just has “a jumpy 
stomach.” His father, too, has the same thing, although his father 
does not show any of the tension that George is showing. In connec- 
tion with his father’s “jumpy stomach,” he said that he thought pos- 
sibly he had inherited this from his father. I suggested that it was 
more likely that the same pressures which were causing his discomfort 
might also be operating to influence his father. He said that he could 
think of nothing in their environment which might be acting on both 
of them. From this he went back to a discussion of the fact that many 
of his friends are already established and have homes and families 
while he is still far from being ready to start out on his own. In con- 
nection with home and family I casually mentioned, “You’ve never 
said anything about your emotional habits. How are they?” His re- 
sponse was complete withdrawal. He said, “Well, they are not good.” 
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Then he abruptly changed the subject and said, “To come back to my 
situation here, fear of failure is the big problem that meets me. What 
do I do about it? I suppose it’s possible that my ambition is consid- 
erably higher than my energy—whether it’s energy or intelligence, I 
don’t know.” He seemed considerably concerned about whether or 
not he really did have the ability to do college work and wondered 
whether or not there was any way of finding out for sure. He 
thought possibly he was a little afraid to find out just how he did 
stand, but this fear of finding out whether or not he could do the thing 
was one of his causes for the fear and withdrawal in a test situation. 
I recommended that he take the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale, a reading test, a study habits inventory and the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values, as well as the Strong Interest Test for Men. 

George raised the question of just how you do go about studying an 
assignment “so that you are sure that you are getting it, so that you 
are doing it efficiently.” I showed him in some detail one technique 
for approaching his textbook assignment, and he left with the under- 
standing that prior to our appointment the following week, he would 
take the tests we had suggested and would attempt to put into prac- 
tice some of the suggestions given him regarding how to study his 
textbook assignment. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


George Jones 


COLLEGE_ S.L.A. 


3/5/48 


63125 


NAME Case Number 


DATE 


Summary: 


George opened this interview with a very optimistic statement, 
“Well, I have a feeling that things are going to ‘come. I have to get 
through this quarter first but I really feel as if I’m on the right track 
now. You know, maybe I think I apply my knowledge of psychology 
more than I really do.” He continued to describe his experiences in 
attempting to put into practice the techniques of studying which we 
had discussed the previous week. He said that while it took him a 
little longer, he was convinced that he was getting a great deal more 
from his reading. He said that he was beginning to think that much 
of the time he thought he had been reading previously, he really 
hadn’t been reading. His eyes had merely been going down the page 
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while he himself had been “somewhere else,” thinking about other 
things entirely. This new technique seemed to help him keep his 
mind on what he was doing. 

He spent much of the rest of the interview hour describing a new 
idea, a good idea that he had had. There is no sales sequence on 
campus. The sales club now is very weak and he is working out 
some sort of an arrangement so that the sales club will be strength- 
ened. He would like to see a representative of the sales field on the 
placement committee. He would like to have an up-and-coming 
sales club with sales representatives from industries speaking to them. 
He himself plans to attend the sales club meeting so that he can meet 
people in the field and talk to individuals in various fields to find out 
what is involved in sales, for example sales with heavy machinery as 
contrasted with sales in the garment industry, or textiles. He has 
been thinking up slogans, posters, etc., to attract all those interested 
in sales and has arranged an appointment with the head of his depart- 
ment to talk over the possibility of really pushing the sales club on 
the campus and giving people interested in sales a greater opportunity 
to get together. 

In order to get back to the problem at hand, I asked the question, 
“What are you doing about your studying now?” He answered that 
he is staying on campus and that it worked very well. He gets a great 
deal more work done. Then he repeated that it certainly hits his 
mother. She was the interruption at home and it was a little hard at 
first for her to admit it, but she’s all for it now and likes the idea of his 
staying here and getting his work done. He said that he had tended 
to cram before exams, spending the last two or three hours before the 
exam going through the material and trying to get it all straightened 
out. And, as he said, “It all came out like alphabet soup.” Hereafter 
he plans to get to the examination room on time but not to cram be- 
fore going to the examination. He feels this will put him in a more 
relaxed frame of mind. He is already planning his review, prepara- 
tory to facing his finals this quarter. 

Some of the time during this interview was devoted to discussing 
the tests he had taken. As far as the Wechsler was concerned, he 
was not particularly interested in the outcome, other than to say, 
“Well, did I do all right?” I answered, “Yes, you did very well.” He 
did not push the matter further but seemed to accept the fact that 
his previous opinion of himself had thereby been verified and that he 
did have the ability to do the work he was attempting. We men- 
tioned the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory only briefly. He was in- 
terested to see that much of his difficulty lies in the areas of reading, 
note taking, and concentration. He was quite aware of this but 
was interested that the tests verified his previous opinion of one of 
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his problems. He did very well on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 
When he saw the results of this test he said, “Oh my, and here I was 
going to blame all my trouble on reading. Now I guess I'll have 
to look for some other reason.” He was very much interested in the 
Allport-Vernon. I described briefly the general significance of the 
various scales. When I came to the description of the economic and 
political scales he responded that those two scales really fit him pretty 
well. This was interesting in view of the fact that he was significantly 
high on both of these. He mentioned the fact that he had some con- 
flict in terms of a rather strong religious drive which at times inter- 
fered with the things that he wanted to do in terms of economic or 
political situations. While the religious scale was not significantly 
high, it was the third highest response made on the Allport-Vernon. 
He felt that the Allport-Vernon really described him very well and he 
was somewhat surprised that the conflict between his religious values 
and his economic and power drive should have been picked up by it. 
He had scarcely realized these conflicts himself but admitted them 
freely when he was discussing the tests. Since his Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank had not been returned at the time of this interview, 
another appointment was made for the following week, at which time 
we would continue our discussion of his test results, 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


George Jones 


coutecr__S-L-A. 
3/10/48 


63125 


NAME Case Number 


DATE 


Summary: 

This interview was devoted primarily to a discussion of the results 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Test. A strong primary pattern in 
sales was evident. George questioned the meaning of the occupa- 
tional level score and the masculinity-femininity score. There is a con- 
siderable discrepancy between these two on the test, the former being 
_57 and the latter 87. He interpreted these different scores as a 
further indication of a previously recognized conflict in which he 
has many drives toward power and executive responsibility but at 
the same time finds it difficult to be as “hard boiled” as an executive 
must be. He gave as an example his experience in selling life insur- 
ance. He had a good job, was given a satisfactory period of training, 
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and on his first visit to a client discovered that the amount of money 
necessary for the premium would be exactly the amount of money 
needed for their milk bill. This so disturbed him that he was very 
much distressed and finally decided he could not continue in insur- 
ance selling. He said it was all he could do to keep from turning back 
his commission on this case. In concluding this interview, George 
said that he would have to work out some sort of solution to this con- 
flict between his religious and economic values. He thought possibly . 
one solution would be to set up two standards—one for his business 
life and one for his personal life. I suggested that such a setup might 
not be as satisfactory a solution as making an attempt to resolve the 
problem in a more constructive fashion. He agreed that something 
better than a split might be desirable and said that that would be 
something he would have to think through while he is in college as it 
could not be settled all at once. I agreed with this. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


George Jones 


COLLEGE SLA. 


3/16/48 


63125 


NAME Case Number 


DATE 


Summary: 

George came in without an appointment to tell me that he really 
felt he had the answer to his problem now. He said he felt that the 
chief thing which had hindered him before was simply that he had 
not prepared properly for the exams. He had gotten through his 
psychology final with no difficulty whatsoever, feeling very comfort- 
able and secure in the test situation. This was primarily due, he felt, 
to the fact that he had prepared carefully and systematically for it. 
However, he had still had considerable difficulty with the economic 
exam because he had not prepared properly and did not know the 
material nearly as well as he should have. I personally felt that 
this was a considerable step forward from the first interview, in which 
he had been unable to determine any reason whatsoever for the in- 
ability to succeed in a test situation. His approach now is a much 
more positive one. He borrowed a book on how to study, saying that 
he wanted to get some of the ideas from it during vacation so that 
he would be ready to start the next quarter. 
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May 26, 1948 
Miss Mabel Powers 
151 Physics Building 
Main Campus 


Dear Miss Powers: 

The enclosed profile will summarize for you the test data available 
on George Jones. It is interesting to note the relatively high aptitude 
for college work, as indicated by the Ohio and the Wechsler compared 
with the somewhat low achievement to date. During a series of in- 
terviews with George during which time we endeavoured to uncover 
the possible reason for this, one factor seemed to stand out rather 
clearly. He had always felt that he was studying very hard, and doing 
all the work that he should do in order to achieve at the college level. 
However, exploration of just what he was doing brought out the fact 
that he was not in reality spending a very large amount of time on 
his study. He was studying at home with consequent frequent inter- 
ruptions from the family. Also, he was attempting to master his mate- 
rial with one very careful reading. Obviously, this did not sufficiently 
prepare him for his examinations, and he had a great deal of difficulty 
in taking such exams. I have not seen George at all this quarter, but 
at the close of the winter quarter he stopped in to tell me that he felt 
much more secure in taking examinations after he had prepared for 
them properly, and at that time he anticipated a very successful 
quarter. 

It was my impression during the interview that there might be 
some rather important underlying factors involved in this case, par- 
ticularly in the relationship with this family. However, he resisted all 
efforts to probe into this area, saying constantly that the adjustment 
there was quite perfect, so I decided not to try to disturb an area in 
which he obviously did not wish to work. On the surface it would 
seem that this man should be able to succeed in Senior College. Cer- 
tainly he has a high degree of motivation, and an excellent personality 
for sales work. The Strong Vocational Interest Inventory verifies very 
clearly his choice of sales as a vocation. 

If there is any other information that you need, please Jet me know 
and I shall make every effort to get it for you. 

Cordially yours, 


Dorothy Nicholas 
Educational Skills Clinic 


CASE 5 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 21699 
ae 9/23/43 


Ruth Johnston 


Frank Keen Interviewer 


Name 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 


lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 

B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. Since this boy expects to go 
into journalism and because he was advised not to take freshman 
English until after a year’s experience here at the University, he came 
in to see what courses he should take. 

II. Clinical data. 

General Ability: Low. 

Achievement: Very poor background in English mechanics. His 
vocabulary appears adequate but both usage and spelling are ex- 
tremely low. He says he is very poor in mathematics and that Eng- 
lish has always been his best subject. 

Personality: Appears immature. 

Vocational Interests: Expressed interest in journalism. 

IV. Diagnosis. Possible lack of ability for selected course. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. The counseling 
consisted in interpretation of test results and suggesting that he go to 
General College. I suggested the course that he might take there 
which would help him out with journalism. He believes he wants to 
stay in the Arts College, and I suggested he ask one of the men in the 
Arts College about the possibility of taking subfreshman English and 
then taking English 4 winter quarter. 

865 
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Since he has a weakness in the sciences, he thinks he better confine 
his first quarter to a language and some of the social sciences. He 
thinks he will probably be remaining in school only about two quar- 
ters and then the draft will get him. 

He will be seeing Mr. Jones this afternoon and is still undecided 
between continuing in the Arts College or going into General College. 

VI. Prognosis. Poor. 

VII. Follow-up. He will be returning later to take the Strong 
Interest Test, the Ohio Psychological, fill out the individual record 
form, and will keep in close touch with me, giving reports of how he 
is getting along or reports of any difficulties that he might be having. 


September 24, 1943 
Dean Royal R. Shumway 
219 Administration Building 
Main Campus 


Dear Dean Shumway: 

Frank Keen graduated in the lower one-third of his class at Huron 
Lake High School, and on objective measures of scholastic ability 
places about average for University freshmen. He has a very weak 
background in English mechanics. 

We have no objective measures of vocational interests, but his ex- 
pressed interests are in journalism and related areas. 

He has been advised to postpone his freshman English for another 
year. This will be a handicap to him in going into journalism. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Ruth V. Johnston 
Counselor 


D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
Nance. F DONA Cce Case Number__22699 __ 
COLLEGE 
ane 8/6/48 
Summary: 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. The client was referred ver- 
bally to us by his advisor in journalism. He has been in school seven 
quarters, lacks honor points for junior standing, got D’s in composition 
courses spring quarter, and was advised by Mr. Hahn that he should 
not major in journalism. 
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No clear-cut statement of the client’s problem could be elicited, but 
he is under the G.I. Bill and some line of action seems indicated. 

II. Clinical data. The client was at the Bureau in March of this 
year to take some tests. He was pressed for time since it was exam 
week, so he took only the Kuder and the Strong and today is the first 
time he had been in to learn how the tests came out. This is a good 
instance of his general irresponsibility. 

His claimed and measured interests are so intertwined with his 
personality and emotional deviate tendencies that it is rather difficult 
to assess and interpret the interest tests and to know what validity to 
attach to them. 

His general ability may be better than ACE suggests. He says he 
took VA guidance tests at Marshall and did 66 per cent on the Ohio. 

An emotional disturbance is quite apparent. He finds it difficult to 
verbalize but does not seem especially reluctant to verbalize. Some- 
times he does not finish what he starts to say or seems not to know 
how to finish it. Several times he seemed confused and mixed up as 
to what tests he had taken and where. He called the VA Guidance 
Battery G.E.D. tests. Spasmodically his insight is good, but his 
ideas and conversation are hard to follow. He has a slight tremble 
when he tries to talk and other nervous traits. 

His father is a tinsmith and occasionally does contracting for him- 
self. Frank is an only child. This summer he is doing work for his 
father—rather likes it. He admitted that that sort of thing helped 
clear his mind. 

He says he has probably never learned responsibility. He says his 
mother is overanxious, maybe overprotective formerly. But then he 
decided things were really his own fault, not his mother’s. He de- 
cided probably she felt that he didn’t measure up to her pride, that 
he was a disappointment. 

In high school he was interested in architecture but decided mathe- 
matics and science came too hard for him. He has some drawing and 
artistic ability. He likes to draw house plans which he says is “prob- 
ably silly.” He knows he daydreams, but “it isn’t exactly daydream- 
ing either.” 

In the service he was an AAF gunner for two years. He saw com- 
bat but nothing harrowing. He liked the service. Probably army 
life was security and regularity to him. 

He says his interest in writing developed when he reentered the 
University after the service. He admits being weak in usage and 
spelling and would make a poor proofreader, but he won’t discip- 
line himself to master routine fundamentals, “Isn’t the idea the im- 
portant thing?” Ten years from now he'd like best being a writer— 
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creative fiction and short story writing. “Maybe I'd have to make my 
living in something else.” He can’t see advertising—it’s too commer- 
cial. He goes for intellectual, high-brow literature. 

He makes good mid-term grades, then his interest dies out and his 
grades fall down. He studies when and what he feels like. He finds 
it hard to concentrate and study any great length of time usually. 
Last year he lived in the stadium and would sit up all night in card 
games. He likes to “make all the spots” on week ends. He is a little 
nervous with strangers but gets along well once acquainted. 

He says he isn’t much interested in graduating. College life is 
easy and he’s not ambitious in a practical way. 

He liked composition and humanities courses best. He has never 
talked to anyone of his interest in creative writing. Journalism would 
simply be a way to make a living. If he had to be a reporter, he 
guesses he’d choose film and drama work. 

IV. Diagnosis. Probably Pd and Sc on MMPI. Very irresponsible, 
free lancer. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Largely listen- 
ing, encouraging him to talk, reflecting. 

VI. Follow-up. Referred to Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


Date to ee 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with. a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
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development and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances, 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is 
also necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test. All the information is confidential. 


Nanie Keen Frank Sax M 
Last First Middle 
Present Address_Stadtum Phone 


Home Address__/44uron Lake, Minnesota 


Age 22 Date of Birth _/e2. 10, 1926 
Place of Birth Huron Lake _ Religious Preference 
Marital Status: Single“ Married______ Divorced___ 
Widowed_____._ Separated_____ 
Father Living Yes_” Mother Living Yes__” 
No No 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 

Parents still married_____ Parents divorced ______ 

Parents separated -__ Father re-married 
Mother re-married_____ 


If Father not living, 
Name ane: Nelationshipiol Guatdianye ee ens 00S ston et os 


Father’s Name_ee? William Father’s Age 69 
Last First 


Pather's Home-Address gs Mother's Age 58 


Father's business or occupation: Name of firm or employer__/ smth 
,_ Works for himself 


Father’s title, position or nature of wor 
Teacher, Nurse 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage 


Mother’s Present Occupation Housewife 


Father’s Birthplace Minnesota 
Mother’s Birthplace Chicago, Illinois 


Father’s Fodiaca ort CON oe ON Oh 


Mother’s Education 2 years teachers college 
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Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
pM A CY ee INT ly bye > ily J thane Mabie aM gaye, es 
ri) SYS STIS ESS OQ TARA Yet Rk PLAIN EAM A anal 
3 eee. Ee tas Nw 


Name of preparatory or high Soh Gabi eer Ole LORCA U I tune avi oa ke 


Date of Graduation June 1943 


Size of high school 


Academic 15 


Type of course taken "ss geenior class 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc.) 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
University of Minnesota Sept.—Mar. 1943-44 Journalism 
University of Minnesota Sept. 46—Mar. 48 Journalism 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 


I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 
pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc. 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 
(specify) 
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C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey 


E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picnics Play hearts 


F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc. 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) None 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) Most good books—mostly fiction. 


What magazines do you read most frequently?__Allantic Monthly, 


Harper’s, New Yorker, Life 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 

a University. 

What is (or was) your major) Journalism What year are you inp_2nd 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 
14 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
Yes 


If so, what is the nature of this work)__Waling on tables 
How much time does it take each week?__/8 hours 


Who is your employer? fraternity 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 


Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explain below: 


To get a liberal education 


“ _ To prepare for a vocation 


For the prestige of a college 
degree 


To be with old school friends 


____ To make friends and helpful 
connections 


For social enjoyment, “‘col- 
lege life”’ 


—____. Without a college degree (or 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


To please parents or friends, 
family tradition 


_____ To learn more of certain sub- 
jects 


_____. It was the “thing to do” 


Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 


_____ Will enable me to make more 
money 


__ To get a general education 


BEC PME On ce fet Se ay ae a 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 


education? 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 


_____ Doesn’t care what you do 


____. Opposed to your going to 
college 


“ _ Wants you to go to college. 


Comments 


Plans for your financial support in 
college: (Check one) 


Entirely supported by family 


Part-time work will be nec- 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)___ 


___. Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


pat Gy ea 

_____ Vets Rehab. Training 
22 24 State Aid 
Scholarship 

Beret Crater: 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
. (give year & month) (per month) 

Red Earth 

Canning Co. Summer 1942 manual labor $150 
Mines Experi- 

mental Station Fall 1943 manual labor $60 
Father Summers 46, 47, 48 — tinsmith $240 
Theta Chi 

House Fall, winter 47, 48 washed dishes $70 


Which of these jobs did you like best? tinsmith work 

Why? Lived at home, good meals. 

List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 


making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 


REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
1. Writing Desire to create 
9. _ Architect Desire to create 
3. Cartoonist Believe I have sense of humor 
4. _ Producer Think better things can be produced 
5 Contractor Like to see new buildings going up 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now)__/7Y!ng to write _ 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you 
would best fit. 


Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 
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Bedi Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 


3 


_"_ Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 


___—. Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, ete. 


ees Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 


newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


____. Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Journalism 
What other possibilities have you considered? Architecture 
When did you make your present choice? (give the year)__ 1943 and 1946 


Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 


____. Family suggestion or tradi- __ A long personal interest in 
tion the work 
_____ Friend’s or teacher’s advice ___ It is most profitable finan- 
_____ The vocation of someone you cially 
admire or respect _____ It is best suited to my abili- 
ties 


Suggested by study in school 


_____ Chosen as being most inter- 


Suggested by study in col- 
ia , ; esting intellectually 


lege 


“ _ Choice made on my own re- 


sponsibility 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied. Uncertain____- questionable__” 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


you are choosing? None Some Extensive” 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow? 
Open-minded. 


Why? Left choice to me. 
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We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 

occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 

you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 

Thought it would be job enabling me to wear white collar but still not 

be pinned down to one office or one locality. Thought it would be easy 


way to make a living. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) None 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Age Age 
Whooping cough_” 7 Hearing defects 
ps (specify) 
Mumps Typhoid fever 
Measles_” Smallpox__ 
German measles Diabetes 
Chicken pox___ Stuttering | 
Encephalitis__ Stammering 
(sleeping sickness) Other speech defects 

Epilepsy Hernia___ 
Infantile paralysis Other physical de- 

fects 


Any other kind of 


Scarlet fever Others (specify)__. 


Heart disease 
Nervousness 
Sleeplessness 
Exhaustion___ 


paralysis Fainting spells 
Tuberculosis Convulsion or fits 
Pneumonia___ Dizziness 
Influenza____ Tingling 
Any unexplained respira- Frequent or persistent 
tory disorder- headaches 
Malaria__. Frequent or persistent 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) backaches ue 
Eye defects 
Rheumatic fever (specify) 


bie a eee se tags 


Comments or remarks: 
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Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 


persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 


cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 


sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 


Living at home with my family. 


_* _ Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 
___— Living in a rooming house. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 
Mr. Hahn, journalism adviser, and VA. 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 


1. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 

STUY: Viak ong tug Pics vans ed UREN ee ce Wie cng eeu setae ae 
. have too few: social contact87 0. es nisin nd ne ee 
. Dhave difiicultyiin: makinedmends: . 9S.12) sae. eee ee 
. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 
. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 


SN ot & OO 


x 
to GOS oe ee as PO eh ee es 2 


oon 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


i 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
29. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
ol. 
32. 
33. 
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Check Here 
. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... 
. I do not get along well with my parents............... 
. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.......... ere 
I am unable to determine what I would like to do...... as 


I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 
DE IAS ar eas eat Rear Aa te de Mars 8 Sates vias lee St naval ae 
I do not have enough to talk about in company........ 
I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 
IRAs CIE chart taal shale A asocs Labteolae Rie’ eiaeas die hea ed healers 


I am not interested in my studies................008- 
I do not have enough information about job opportunities 


TMIPELLEL LS Gee ste eon eee TEA trae Timer tie " 


I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... —_—___ 
I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 
SIPS SONIA beet e Yeh brane) sre tararyiad lothire ater nd ailboriey. Adige eeelatal tM tg 


I am unable to do my work well because of too many 
SCE AAC CEI UNOS Sete it ig an SNe See ELSE RAS laches nad 
I usually do not know how to act in company......... 
I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 
BEC IINICTESH cesar eee oc erste ape ot eet Bae Ga oa ATE 
I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 
PAVE CHOSEN, CALCOT eters pty gees pee Ree ain dee heen bate el nate 
I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 
DAVaSCOOOLAVOIR ao le std us a eties ke ans, a Ae aM elie 


I have trouble making myself study.................. ae 


Pebsokesell ori eMee es chatt se Plas Sila stot stele hl@enn nthe 
I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems 


Girepronierm. tes elapse wenntes ste rates! yo bes ga), te ee ee eae 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 
CoS nee 9 10 11 12 | crap. 


English B B C B 
Speech 


Journalism 


French 


German 


Spanish 
Latin 


—. | — qj] \ um — | um  — \—-xuwm 


Elementary Algebra B 


Plane Geometry 
Higher Algebra Cc 


Solid Geometry D 


Trigonometry 


Ancient History A °, 
Medieval History 

Modern European History B 
English History 

American History B 


C. LP. 


Civics 


Social Science G 


Sociology 


Economics 


General Science B 


Biology 


Chemistry D 


Physics D 


| | | | >. 


Shorthand 
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Typing 

Junior Business Training 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Geography 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Art 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing 


Electricity 


Manual Training—Wood Shop 


Tin Shop 
Machine Shop 
Automotive Engines 
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GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 


9 10 11 12 GRAD. 
C 
D 
or TU Bes TEMCLIR I BEE Mica 
Far be ACSIA) SAE TISIOREERE eT 


SUPPLEMENT FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 


Training Courses in Service 


Course 


Date Attended Service School 


Gunnery Aug.—Sept. 1944 AAF 


Work Experience in Military Service 


Duties or From To 
Branch Rank Nature of Work (give year & month) 
Air Force Sgt. Gunner—air crew Aug. 1944—June 1945 
Air Force Sgt. Clerk July 1945-—Jan. 1946 


Do you expect to use any part of your military training in civilian 


vocation? vas 


Explanation 


1 Pomoc 


Nothing useful studied or practised in service. 
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Did you enjoy your military service? Yes_” No 
If not, what specific phase have you disliked? 


“ discipline courses 
regimentation officers 
- food 


Are you satisfied with your civilian life so far? Yes” No 
If not, what makes you dissatisfied» 

Lack of understanding of your family, etc. 

Too much sympathy. 

Loss of comradeship. 

Others 


Comments 


D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No.__21699__ 


Name Frank Keen Galldze EA ot ats Pee ee 
Class_SoPph_ Sex _Male_ Age 22 __ 

PER- 

DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. | CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 

H.S. Scholarship 

LAO Cost ToTaL | 1938 Univ. Fr. 

Pam: Completion Aye 1937 SLA GC Fr. 

| Arithmetic Lr % 

| Artificial Language ta + 

ian Analogies Taek 5 

legis Opposites Te me 

~ | Ohio Psych (_) TOTAL | SCB Fr. (_ ) 

Dai G Opposites my 

Yes Analogies RAs 


Reading Comp. 


a | | ee | a, 
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Sy ey 


Se ee) eee ey 


—— |S | | 


97 |69 9| Gen. Pop-(_ )-Cler.Wrk. 


Numbers 
Names 
Minn. Personality Inv. 
1. Morale 
2. Social ‘Adj. 
3. Family 


99 


NORM GROUP 


76,12 


jS—— | | | 


——_———— | | | 


Sn ee 


ee eS ey 


———— |__| | 


__ |S | | 


66 66 


U. of M. Fr. 


Sr. High 
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1938 SLA GC Fr. 


SLA Soph. 3rd qt. 


SLA Fr. SLA Soph. 
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D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Frank Keen 21699 


NAME Case Number 


COLLEGE 
pate 0/16/48 
Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. Frank was referred to the 
Student Counseling Bureau by Mr. Hahn, his adviser in journalism. 
Frank has been doing rather unsatisfactory work in his seven quarters 
at the University, and he has been advised definitely not to consider 
majoring in journalism or doing anything further in it. 

II. Clinical data. When Frank came in today, he seemed to feel 
considerably more at ease, verbalized easier, and his whole attitude 
seemed to be more normal and optimistic. His morale, in general, 
was considerably better today. He seemed to take a more normal 
interest in going along with University regulations and making some 
compromises in order to achieve some degree of success in some kind 
of practical career and finish at the University. For all his interests 
in literary and artistic things, he scored only average in the Art Judg- 
ment test and considerably below average for even S.L.A. freshmen in 
literary acquaintances. His clerical aptitude is poor, but the Ohio 
Form 18 does show that he has superior ability. The Multiphasic 
verifies his emotional and temperamental problems, but points more to 
psychopathic deviate tendencies than to schizoid tendencies. On the 
Strong Vocational Interest blank for men he has a rather weak pri- 
mary pattern in Group 10; a few high specific scores. For instance, A 
for printer, B plus for social science teacher, B plus for musician. 
However, the pattern seems to be pretty much in Group 10. The Mf 
score is not particularly high. Kuder seems to verify quite definitely 
his claimed interests, being highest in literary, followed by artistic 
and persuasive and a high score in the social service area. This boy’s 
living arrangements this year at the University will be much improved 
since he plans to get a private room. I referred him to the Housing 
Bureau and gave him some suggestions in regard to making his living 
arrangements and outside habits more conducive to better work in 
college. I think he will continue to have trouble with himself, diffi- 
culty in making himself study and a tendency to let outside distrac- 
tion interfere with his school work. However, he has pretty good in- 
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sight into his nature and the way he is, and to his weaknesses. I sug- 
gested that he should get out of journalism and get into a curriculum 
where he can capitalize on his expressed interests and write at his 
leisure if he chooses. He may be a person who will not accept dis- 
cipline to regulations in regard to writing such as you will find in 
journalism. I recommended to him very strongly that he look into the 
possibility of a humanities major. I referred him to Professor Cunkell. 
This program, after I explained it to him in some detail, seemed to 
appeal to him quite strongly. It is quite possible that he will really do 
something with it. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. This is the case of an only 
child, a boy who never learned to develop any responsibilities, who is 
quite strongly psychopathic in his personality and temperament. Rec- 
ord is one of unwillingness to adapt himself to University regulations 
and unwillingness to accept the indoctrinization he gets from profes- 
sors in lecture courses. He has an intense desire to write, to express 
his creative impulses, yet there is a question as to whether he has any- 
thing to write about, and it is still a greater question as to whether 
he has any writing ability. This he will probably have to learn for 
himself. 

IV. Diagnosis. The problem is largely emotional and social. It is 
vocational in nature but the vocational problem centers around his 
own temperament and personality. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. The techniques 
today consisted of interpretation of tests, advice and recommendation 
in regard to the college program, information giving regarding hu- 
manities as a major, some listening and reflection and clarification of 
feeling. The primary way in which we can help this boy, I think, is 
to adjust his environment so that he will have good chances for next 
fall. His housing situation should be conducive to study. His Uni- 
versity extracurricular life should be carefully guided, and he should 
avail himself of ‘a major—such as humanities—where he can have room 
to express himself to a considerable degree. Rapport was much better 
today. I think that the client may make a considerable change for 
the better. 

VI. Prognoses. The prognosis for a humanities major is fair to 
good. 

VII. Follow-up. Follow-up is voluntary, but it would be very 
advisable to contact the client during the middle of this next year. 


CASE 6 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 
34740 
4/23/47 
C. W. Goulding 


Interviewer. 


Case Number 


Date 


Nate Guy Stanley Livingston 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. : 
lem. VY. Counseling techniques and 


II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client's statement of his problem. “I am a pre-vet student in 
the Agriculture college and am not doing so well. Mr. McFarland 
suggested that I talk with you to see if my trouble could be worked 
out.” 

II. Clinical data. A redhead, quite evidently in an emotional state. 
He indicated that his whole life had been devoted to the idea of 
veterinary medicine—nothing else seems worth considering. He has 
recently failed two subjects—economics in fall quarter and psychology 
in winter quarter. He couldn’t see the value in economics for his 
future work. Too late now! 

His mother is not living. His father was a veterinarian. Guy 
worked closely with him from the eighth grade until his father’s death 
two years ago. He is now living with an older brother who is quite 
successful as a tire distributor for Ford. 

Of late he has been unable to buckle down to studying. Thoughts 
flit through his head—of a happy childhood, of experiences way back. 
He has a good memory. 

At the age of 24 it is about time he was on the way to a definite 
goal. No, he didn’t want to verify his interests. He ought to know 
himself at this age. 

886 
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He made out all right at junior college—always made B’s and C’s 
without too much trouble. Why not here? I explained the difference 
in competition, etc. 

He wants to retake economics and qualitative chemistry this sum- 
mer and bring his honor points up this quarter. He guessed he'd 
wait until the end of the quarter before using our facilities. He got 
up to leave. | 

“Tell me more about the lack of concentration. Is it always with 
your” “No, but it’s getting worse.” “How about working on that 
right now?” “How?” I suggested the Multiphasic test of personality 
and its purposes. He jumped at it and will return for testing. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. There is no use trying to con- 
sider alternatives to. veterinary medicine at this point. The father 
perhaps expected it. His entrance test data were very weak. He is 
unwilling to check further on his aptitudes at this time. 

IV. Diagnosis. He is emotionally upset. Unwise vocational choice. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. We should con- 
sider personal adjustment first with the idea of later coming around 
to an alternative for pre-veterinary medicine as he sees things more 
clearly and realizes his own limitations. 

VI. Prognosis. _ Probable drop impending from _pre-veterinary 
medicine. 

4/27/47. Phone call to McFarland. He said the student would 
have to make good this quarter or probably be dropped by the Student 
Work Committee. Any course of action we suggested would be care- 
fully considered by McFarland and favorable action recommended to 
the Committee. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


Date April2? 149. 47 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 
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Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is 
also necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test. All the information is confidential. 


IN ee oe OSS SC eS ae oe 
Last First Middle 
Present Address “@immespolis’ Phone -DE-96 
Home Address “airmont, Minnesota 
Age 2" | "Date of Birth 2/"/9"" “Place of Birth, 7 aa 
Protestant 


Religious Preference 
Marital Status: Single__” Married 
Widowed____._ Separated____ 
Father Living Yes Mother Living Yes 
No _* No _* 
Check any of the following which are applicable: 
Parents divorced ___ 


Divorced 


Parents still married 


Parents separated ___ Father re-married __” 
Mother re-married____ 


If Father not living, 
Nameiand' Relationship of Guardian] oP) et fe ee ee 


Father’s Name__Livingston Guy. Brather’s Age 59 
Last First Middle at death 
Father’s Home Address_“aimont, Minnesota Mother's Age 47 


; ge ae 
Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer Veterinaria 


Father’s title, position or nature of work Practice, mainly of large ani- 
mals, but work with small animals also. 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage Clerk 
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Mother’s Present Occupation Deceased 


Father’s Birthplace Mountain Lake, Nebraska 


Mother’s Birthplace Crystal, Missouri 
Father’s Education_Mountain Lake High School—Grad., Kansas Cily 


Veterinary College 


Mother’s Education_L?rough 11th grade high school, Business College 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
1. DonaldH. M 26 1 yr. col- Yes Manager, tires 
2. . Aug lege at sales Ford 
2° Tue U. of M. garage 


Name of preparatory or high school Fairmont High 


Date of Graduation JU? 1941 __ 
Size of high school 


College preparatory 96 


Type of course taken senior class 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc. 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
Minn. School of Business Sept. 41-—July 42 Gen. business 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter? 


You wiil find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 


| BAY Raia aE saaerel Ee or Pea ae 


ASE jy Cee eee Cree aed feed eae ehod st heared ere aren SL nie ole 


pong, pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc. 
canoeing 
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B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 


(specify) photography 
C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 


leyball, hockey!" 

FE.” Dancing; “dates,’’ bridge, poker, pionicsi 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. : 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs Daughters, Kadimah;s ete.2 us fee eee 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.> (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) None 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) Fiction, biography 


What magazines do you read most frequently? Life, Tume, Leatherneck, 


Sports A field 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 

What is (or was) your major? Pre-velerinary 
What year are you in? Soph. 


_ How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 
10 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
F ¢ W but not now 


) Waiter at 3d floor, Coffman Union 


) about 3 hours 


If so, what is the nature of this work 


How much time does it take each week 


Who is your employer? James Felber 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 


Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explain below): 


To get a liberal education 


x 


To prepare for a vocation 


_____ For the prestige of a college 
degree 


_____ To be with old school friends 


_____ To make friends and helpful 
connections 


_____. For social enjoyment, ‘‘col- 
lege life”’ 


____ Without a college degree (or 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


Explanation 
prestige, tradition, and money. 


To please parents or friends, 
family tradition 


“ _ Tolearn more of certain sub- 
jects 


____. It was the “thing to do” 


Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 


_____ Will enable me to make more 
money 


__. To get a general education 


I had decided it long before I knew of college life, connections, 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 


) None 


education 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 


Doesn’t care what you do 


L 


Opposed to your going to 
college 


___. Wants you to go to college 


Comments 


Plans for your financial support in 
college: (Check one) 


Entirely supported by family 


“ _ Part-time work will be nec- 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


—__. Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


“ GI Bill 
____. Vets Rehab. Training 
wut State Aad 
Scholarship 
wit Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & (per month) 
month) 

Guy F. Livingston 1935-1942 Veterinary work $42 

State Highway Dept. 7/38-8/38 Flagger $6 a day 

Peter Hanson 8/40-9/40 Harvest hand $50 

Lakeview Hotel —-11/41-6/42 Clerk $30 

Gordon Freight Lines 3/46-6/46 Biller $30 

O. J. Johnson 8 /46-8/46 Harvest hand $150 

Blake’s Garage 9/46-10/46 Laborer $200 

Coffman Union 10/46-3/47 Waiter $30 


Which of these jobs did you like best?__Velerinary work 
Why? I planned on entering college and studying vet-medicine. 


List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. | 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
Vet-medicine Worked with veterinarian 
Farming Outside, on my own—cattle 


See ee mig et acy 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now?__27avel_n_U.S. 


and live in northern Minnesota 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit. 


Pony Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 
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2 Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 


business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 


Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 

Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 

1 Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 

____.. Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 
Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Pre-velerinary medicine 


What other possibilities have you considered?_Dairy husbandry 
Animal husbandry 


When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1936 


Why did you make this choice? (check reason or reasons) 


Seka Family suggestion or tradi- _” _ A long personal interest in 
— the work 


____ Friend’s or teacher’s advice It is most profitable finan- 


” _ The vocation of someone you cially 
admire or respect “ It is best suited to my abili- 
Suggested by study in school ties 
Suggested by study in col- — Chosen as being most inter- 
lege esting intellectually 
ip 


Choice made on my own re- 
sponsibility 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied__” Uncertain___ questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


you are choosing? None Some Extensive” 
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What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?_Parming 
and business. 


Why? Veterinary medicine was to my parents a very hard life. I believed 


them, but I wanted to study veterinary medicine. 


We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


Worked with veterinarian. Member 4H Club. Worked with animals— 


met many farmers. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe). None 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill.: 


Age Age 
Whooping cough” __ 3 Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 
Mumps rowed 
M z Rheumatic fever 
easles 
Scarlet fever 
German measles Brae 8 
Chick x 9 Heart disease 
icken pox feet et 
i Nervousness 
Encephalitis ME IET 
(sleeping sickness) Sleeplessness 
Exhaustion 


Epilepsy. 
Hearing defects 
(specify) 


Infantile paralysis 


Any other kind of 

paralysis Typhoid fever aca: 
Tuberculosis Smallpox___— Nee ae 
Pneumonia__” eee Diabetes. re 
Influenza___ Stuttering 
Any unexplained respira- Stammering 

tory disorder_” 20-24 — Other speech defects Sey ts 


Malaria___ Meme aO NG 5 Us: ttt: Meee ied seh 
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Age Age 
Other physical de- Frequent or persistent 
fects greet backaches 


__._—_— Eye defects 
(specify) Astigmatism 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness ___—_ Others (specify) 


Tingling 


Frequent or persistent a 
headaches 


Comments or remarks: 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 


sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 


Living at home with my family. 


Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


_” _ Living in a rooming house. 
_____ Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 
____. Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


____. Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 
Assistant Dean Keith McFarland, St. Paul Campus 
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Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 

1. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 

SLA (A 0, ges WRIA AL idl SCS NS (Grits BPRS NAL BU ag RS EMI ce WU i Ua 
5. bhave: 100 few social Contacts. Gace oc oes se ek ae 
4. I have difficulty in making friends.................... 
5. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 
6. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 


TS XT Fe We Le NAT IRN Lit CAPs SEP MT SRS cP aS BS A ce MG 


7. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... Pa ccc ik 
8. I do not get along well with my parents............... 
9. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 
0. I am unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


11. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 
POLS A ai ac et 3G Rs ik ier ee Re i Pe On eee 


12. I do not have enough to talk about in company........ oat ee 
13. I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
14. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 
TUIBCEIOLI GT: aie Abt Acree he oe Buchel eng La ee 
17; T.am ‘not interested in-my studies. pa. hae tae 
18. I do not have enough information about job opportunities 
STNG GUtIeS ese med © a kn etme tome eA MRE et ate LY 
19. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 
BICONE i's he hop dis Rope eas Geren ok pee ie ena 


21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

SOCIAL HCLIVITIES EC ny ete oa oe hee here on ee hs oe Cece 
22. I usually do not know how to act in company......... 
23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 


SLSTIINIGINES , of csc estehtce hn sate SE ewe Heed asian e eee eats 
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Check Here 
24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 
HA VACUOSOIN CALCEL) is a8 ot. Mn Set toe ee lone elie stein POE 
26. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 
TAY SCHOOU WOE ees alt eat be 2 ats ete 2 eels Leas agrees 


29. I have trouble making myself study.................. a 


EUs lace selLsCONMOENGE 2... oc uel lic dans cocor bce cen eet 
31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
33. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems 


AO AACLG OKO DMC I ise Seer 1 a ets, 2 a a 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 


COURSE 
GRAD. 


English 
Speech 


Journalism 


French 
German 


Spanish 
Latin 


Elementary Algebra 


Plane Geometry D 
Higher Algebra 
Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 


: 
Feeiaee 


Ancient History C 
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COURSE 


Medieval History 

Modern European History 
English History 

American History 


GAP: 
Civics 

Social Science 
Sociology 
Economics 


General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 


Shorthand 

Typing 

Junior Business Training 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Geography 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Art 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 


Manual Training—Wood Shop 


Tin Shop 
Machine Shop 
Automotive Engines 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE 


10 


11 


12 


POST 
GRAD. 


Q 


Q 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— | | | 


-) 


| | | 


| 


g 


ELE 
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SUPPLEMENT FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 
Training Courses in Service 
Course Date Attended Service School 
Basic Training Aug. 16—Sept. 9 U.S. Marine Corps Base 


Work Experience in Military Service 


Duties or From To 
Branch Rank Nature of Work (give year & 
month) 


U.S. Marine Corps PFC Personnel clerk Sept. 42—Sept. 43 
U.S. Marine Corps PFG  _ Battalion clerk Sept. 43—Apr. 44 
U.S. Marine Corps Corp. Battalion clerk Apr. 44—June 45 


Do you expect to use any part of your military training in civilian vocation? 
Yes Notes 


Explanation I am studying pre-veterinary medicine. At the present time 
I cannot see any connection. 


Did you enjoy your military service? Yes_” No 


If not, what specific phase have you disliked? 


_____ discipline courses 
regimentation officers 
food 


Are you satisfied with your civilian life so far? Yes_” No 


If not, what makes you dissatisfied? 


Lack of understanding of your family, etc. 
_____. Too much sympathy. 

Loss of comradeship. 

Others 


Comments 
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D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case Noe 


Guy Stanley Livingston Pre-veterinary 


Name College 


Class_S:_ Sex_Male_ Age 74 _ 


DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. |CEN- NORM GROUP 


6/41 | H.S. Scholarship Marshall, 11 
4/41 | A.C.E. (1937) Minn. torar| 69 | 38 | 1938 Univ. Fr. 
Completion 13 | 33 | 1937 SLA GC Fr. 

| Arithmetic 12 | 39 se 

| Artificial Language 15 | 45 e 

| Analogies 16 | 35 ‘ 

Ok a Opposites FI AAG 

8/47 | Ohio Psych (_ ) rotaL | 84 | 55 | SCB Fr. (39) 


Opposites 22) | O04 
Analogies 95342 
Reading Comp. oF Vt2G 
Miller Analogies (_ ) 
4/41 Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) = TOTAL 97 | 4 | 1938 SLA GC Fr. 


Usage 64 | 6 
lek Spelling 15 | 18° 
iy de Vocabulary SARA ih 
lial Gaae Sa 
es aE Eng. Expression ee a Type I Inst. 
| 2. Social Studies FoF pia ‘ 
| 3. Natural Science 79 aan ti 
epee io +s Literary Materials ee ia 
Aoi Coop. Reading Comp. roraL| | 
wees Vocabulary pean Ca 
eye Speed ios 

Level 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. |CEN- NORM GROUP 


Coop. Culture (U) SLA Soph. 


CS.P: 


H. & SS. 
rs by delta 4 hee aon 
Sci. 
F.A. 
Math. 
Minn. Clerical Apt. Gen. Pop-(__)-Cler. Wrk. 


Numbers i si 


6é ee 


Names 
Minn. Personality Inv.’ U. of M. Fr. 
1. Morale 
2. Social Adj. 

3. Family 


4. Emotion 


5. Econ. Cons. 


8/45 | Johnson Sct. 29 | 40. | Ag..Fr. 


Co-op. Alg. S10tt TAGLEE 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Livingston, Guy Stanley 34740 


NAME Case Number 


COLLEGE 


pare_2/9/47 


Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. Same as last interview. 

II. Clinical data. He returned to check over the Multiphasic re- 
sults. Aside from the high Mf, nothing is out of line. He said he 
has always loved music and art. He gave up music lessons quite a 
while back and has always regretted it. He might take piano lessons 
again this summer. He mentioned the fact that he liked woodwork- 
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ing also. He is able to study a little better now. He is carrying so- 
ciology, organic chemistry I, elements of dairying, dairy cattle judg- 
ing, and poultry husbandry. I asked him if he had thought any 
further about future plans. He said he had. He might take a sales 
job with a veterinary supply company, since he likes to travel and 
has plenty of practical background. He has thought of transferring 
to North Dakota State where he would have less competition and 
would take dairy or animal husbandry. (He always got along well at 
junior college, a smaller school.) 

He will check with us again at the end of the quarter regarding pos- 
sible interest and aptitude tests. He wanted to know if the Univer- 
sity would let him repeat a course for the third time if he had failed 
it twice. I suggested that perhaps that subject might be out of line 
with his aptitudes or interests under those circumstances. It’s just 
that he’s so slow, he replied. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. ‘The student is beginning to 
realize the real situation and he is thinking vaguely of alternative 
plans. At the end of the quarter he should be amenable to further 
counseling. 

IV. Diagnosis. Unwise vocational choice. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. I encouraged 
consideration of alternate plans to veterinary medicine. The client 
was much more relaxed this time. 

VI. Prognoses. Drop from Agriculture College. 

VII. Follow-up. At the end of the quarter. 


May 5, 1947 
Mr. Keith McFarland 
Assistant to the Dean 
202 Administration 
St. Paul Campus 


Dear Mr. McFarland: 

Guy Stanley Livingston returned for another interview today. 

The Multiphasic showed no deviate scores other than the high Mf 
factor, in line with his expressed musical and aesthetic interests. He is 
beginning to realize the situation, since he volunteered at least two 
alternates he has in mind—one is to sell veterinary supplies for a com- 
pany where his practical background and training would do him some 
good. Another possibility is a transfer to North Dakota State College 
with a major of dairy or animal husbandry. There the competition 
might be easier for him. The veteran is not ready to do any further 
testing at the present. As he put it, “My feelings are so strong for 
veterinary medicine, they must wear off gradually.” However, he did 
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show considerable interest in getting further help at the end of the 
present quarter. 
Guy seemed much more relaxed today and better able to consider the 
situation objectively. 
Sincerely yours, 


C. W. Goulding 
Counselor 


11, 1947 
Mr. Guy S. Livingston June 


Fairmont, 
Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Livingston: 

Now that the spring quarter is completed I should be interested to 
learn of your status and anticipation of plans for the coming year. 
If we can be of further assistance to you in working out your further 
plans, do not hesitate to make another appointment at your conven- 
ience, either now or next fall before registration. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. W. Goulding 


Counselor 


Fairmont, 
Minnesota 


A t 8, 194 
Mr. C. W. Goulding uguST ov, 7 


101 Eddy Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Goulding: 

I would like to make an appointment with you for one or two days 
during the week of August 28d through the 28th. 

I have had no other opportunity during the summer months to con- 
tact you personally. 

If you could inform me of a date which you might set aside for me, 
I will be at your office with seriousness and my future in mind. 

Respectfully yours, 


G. Stanley Livingston 


Mr. G. Stanley Livingston 
Box 27 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Livingston: 
Thank you for your letter of August 8d. As requested, we have 
made an appointment for you on Tuesday, August 24th, at 1 p.m. 
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We are enclosing an appointment slip which you will present upon 
your arrival here. 
If, for any reason, you are unable to keep this appointment, please 
let us know well in advance. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dina Burgin, 
Secretary 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Livingston, Guy Stanley 34740 


NAME Case Number 


S701) Bo 6) oem VER lal BSE OANA Nea A Be ele TOT 
pare o/24/47 
Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. The same as previous inter- 
views. 

II. Clinical data. The veteran returned at the end of the summer 
as promised to check the results of the testing arranged last June. 
He had just returned from a long canoe trip and was in very good 
spirits, though somewhat concerned about the likelihood of being re- 
fused admission to the agricultural school this fall. 

The last word from Mr. McFarland had been unfavorable because 
of his spring quarter record. He has now come to the point where 
the goal of ever being admitted seems unattainable, and he is quite 
willing to consider dairy husbandry as an alternative. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. The client, toward the end of 
the interview, asked me if I had discovered what sort of a person he 
was. I replied that that was rather difficult for anyone other than the 
individual in question. I suggested that we did realize he was op- 
erating under considerable tension last spring as shown by his man- 
ner at that time. I intimated that undoubtedly his family situation 
had been much more uncomfortable than that of the usual person. 
The client agreed but did not care to elaborate. 

The veteran at this time is more ready to accept academic deficien- 
cies than before. He still wants another try at an agriculture major. 
He is going to talk to Mr. McFarland. 

IV. Diagnosis. Inappropriate vocational goal; emotional involve- 
ment (self-conflict). 
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V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. He evaluated 
his test results rather objectively and indicated that probably his 
make-up was such that academic work simply did not agree with 
him. He mentioned that he could not concentrate at all last year and 
thought his year would be different. We are to summarize results for 
Mr. McFarland. 

VI. Prognosis. Poor, little chance to succeed in agricultural col- 
lege. 

VII. Follow-up. Voluntary. 


September 17, 1947 
Mr. Keith McFarland 
Agricultural Administration Bldg. 
Agricultural Campus 


Dear Mr. McFarland: Re: Guy Stanley Livingston 

This is a report of my recent interview with Guy Stanley Livingston 
who is applying for readmission to the College of Agriculture this fall 
with probable objective of dairy husbandry. 

As you know, he was dropped at the end of the spring quarter be- 
cause of very poor achievement during the entire academic year in his 
chosen objective of veterinary medicine. He still feels rather strongly 
that he can, in some way or other, make the grade in that field despite 
previous failure. In a way, he seems to be living out the goal his father 
would have set for him had he lived, regardless of the effort involved. 

The Ohio 18 test result rates this student 55 compared with enter- 
ing freshmen, a standing which should be somewhat discounted be- 
cause of the fact he has been in attendance at the University for at 
least two years. However, of some significance is the fact that he 
exceeded 76 per cent of the freshmen group in the reading compre- 
hension section. Measured interests on the Strong show a predominant 
pattern in the Group IV, practical or skilled trades area. This would 
include an A rating for farmer. A strong secondary pattern in the 
social service area with some strength toward osteopathy and dentistry. 
Occupational level is low at 87. 

The student had just returned from a canoe trip which left him in a 
very relaxed condition and in a much better frame of mind for consid- 
eration of his problem. He really is about ready to face the fact that 
veterinary medicine is beyond him but wants to get another chance 
at dairy husbandry even though we looked rather objectively at his 
grade situation and the implication of many B grades for raising his 
honor point ratio. He was quite proud of his winning one first and a 
second in the Ag Royal Contest last year for the cows he entered. The 
veteran feels confident he can handle the objective of dairy husbandry 
given one more quarter as a try. 

I told him quite frankly that undoubtedly the spring quarter was 
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considered as “one more try” and that the best I could do for him was 
to present the facts of the situation as we had them. 

Should the student be rejected, I feel that he is better able to accept 
it now than he was last spring. He has mentioned the possibility of 
trying to enter a smaller school such as North Dakota or actually get- 
ting a job doing dairy husbandry. 

If there is other information we can supply, do not hesitate to let 
us know. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. W. Goulding 
Counselor 


CASE 7 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 34989 
Date 4/5/48 


D. F. Nicholas 


Frances McGuire Taterviowes 


Name 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 


lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 

B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


ITI. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of the problem. “My grades are low. I think 
there’s a reason for it other than my IQ—that it’s something that can 
be improved upon.” 

II. Clinical data. This girl has worked her way through the Uni- 
versity entirely on her own. Her parents opposed her coming to 
the University of Minnesota. They had educated an older sister to be 
a teacher, expecting her to teach and repay them. Instead she married 
and they feel resentful. Frances wanted a college education but also 
wanted to be free to do as she pleased afterwards—no strings attached, 
so she has been completely independent of her parents financially. 
She has worked long hours with little time for study. Now she has 
reduced her work load, but is unable to use the extra time to good 
advantage. She wants to improve her reading and study skills. 

To get evidence as to her ability, etc., we selected several tests. 
She went directly to the testing room to begin these. 

Frances dropped out of school during her first quarter here without 
cancelling, hence there are F’s and I’s on her blueprint. She had to 
attend General College for one year, and she kept a high enough 
standing to transfer to S.L.A. She had a hard time with Spanish— 
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cancelled once, got a D the second time. She is now down about 18 
to 20 honor points. 

She has much difficulty speaking in class. She says it is always hard 
to express herself. This did not seem to be true in the interview 
situation. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


Date SPO joes 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is 
also necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test. All the information is confidential. 


Name _MeGuire Frances Ls Sex_Female 
Last First Middle 
PresantiNdilress! Uo te ema e alee cite Wa, ae Peedi eee eee 


Home Address Madison, Wisconsin 


Age 26 Date of Birth_7/79/21 Place of Birth _/’shpoint, N.C. 
Protestant 


Religious Preference 
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Marital Status: Single__” Married____. _ Divorced_____ 


Widowed Separated__ 
Father Living Yes_” Mother Living Yes_”__ 
No No 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 
Parents still married__*___ Parents divorced 
Parents separated ___ Father re-married 


Mother re-married____ 


If Father not living, 
Maineand Aelationship of Guardian 232.00 ae A ea 


Father’s Name_MecGuire William Father's Age LOO 
Last First 
Father’s Home Address_ishpoint, N.C. Mfother’s Age 27 


Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer 


Father’s title, position or nature of work Retired 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage 

Mother's Present Occupation Housewife 
Father’s Birthplace_€27240__ Mother’s Birthplace Canada 

TU re GR nes OT aa a 


Womens ttittiationm ctoradess iid FON ely 
Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
Layvatune F 29 Sr.— Yes Housewife 
College 
2. Florence F VAs Soph.— Yes Housewife 
College 


> SE ee) eee Se eee eee ee eee eee 


i —__________. 
— ee —_—___. 


Name of preparatory or high school|_Sowlhwestern, Wis 
_ Date of Graduation_19# 
Size of high school 


Type of course taken__College prep. _ senior class__2? 
eee—eoououmummeeee 
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Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 

also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 

raphy, etc. 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
University of Minnesota Jan. 1944 S.L.A. 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex- 
pect to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 
I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 


pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc.______ 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 


riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 


(specify)__5@ ing 


C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 


citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey 


E. Dancing, “dates,”’ bridge, poker, picnics___.__ 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
JohsiDauchters; Kadima, eto 2 a eee 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 
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What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.) (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 


tific, etc.) Biographical, historical, nonfiction 


What magazines do you read most frequently? Time, Life, Calvin 


Forum 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


) Social work Sr. 


What is (or was) your major What year are you in? 


How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 


36 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
Yes 


If so, what is the nature of this work? Usher 
How much time does it take each week)__10-12 hours 


Who is your employer? John Smith 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 
Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 
or explain below): 


x To please parents or friends, 


family tradition 


To get a liberal education 


be On prepare for a vocation 
To learn more of certain sub- 


jects 


____ It was the “thing to do” 


____. For the prestige of a college 
degree 


To be with old school friends 
To make friends and helpful 


Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 


connections ; 

x : ‘ i _____ Will enable me to make more 
For social enjoyment, “col- bones 
lege life”’ 


é ____ To get a general education 
_____ Without a college degree (or S 5 


training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


| nso) CRE Ay) Raat cs aS Loan NS ea le ares ct el tt nae I ek AC mE roa Chae 
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What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education? 


How does your family feel about Plans for your financial support in 


college work? (Check one) college: (Check one) 
“  Doesn’t care what you do. Entirely supported by family 
_____ Opposed to your going to — Part-time work will be nec- 
college. essary (about how many 


____. Wants you to go to college. hours a week?)____ 


“ Total self-support will be 


necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


te GEBill 

Vets Rehab. Training 
____. State Aid 
Scholarship 

ee ee OERer 


Comments 


List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & (per month) 
month) 
W. T. Smith 4/44-7 /47 Housework $32 
6/46-8/46 
City of Minneapolis 6/47-8/47 Playground $100 
Instructor 
Campus Cleaners 4/47-6/47 Clerk $40 
University Ushers 46-47, 47-48 Usher ° $24 


_ Which of these jobs did you like best? Playground Instructor 
Why? Received the greatest direct satisfaction from the children. 


List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
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making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 


REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 
OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 


Social worker 
Nurse 
Housewife 
Teacher 


Mechanic 


SIS eth teh a AN 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? Have a family 


and do some type of social work on the side 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you 
would best fit. 


____ Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


____. Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 


cal work. 

f Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 

_____. Occupations. requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 

a) Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 

3 


_‘* _ Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


____ Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 
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What is your present vocational choice?__S0ctal_ work 


What other possibilities have you considered?_Nursing 
When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1940 


Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 


____. Family suggestion or tradi- ._ A long personal interest in 
tion the work 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice ____ It is most profitable finan- 
cially 


___. The vocation of someone you | 
admire or respect _____. It is best suited to my abili- 
ties 


” _ Suggested by study in school 


____.. Chosen as being most inter- 


Suggested by study in col- 
- “f ‘ esting intellectually 


lege 


__ Choice made on my own re- 
sponsibility 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied” Uncertain questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


Some Extensive__” 


you are choosing? None 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?__Leaching 


Why? Mother wanted to be a teacher but did not become one. 


We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


While in high school I became interested in the work of great social 
service leaders. I was interested in the work they had done, and felt I 


had the ability for that particular line of work. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) No 
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If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 


at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Whooping cough_”__ 


Mumps_” 


Measles 


German measles 


Chicken pox_”__ 


Encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness) 


Epilepsy 


Infantile paralysis 


Any other kind of 
paralysis 


Tuberculosis 


Pneumonia 


Influenza__” 


Any unexplained respira- 
tory disorder 


Malaria___ 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 


Rheumatic fever 


Scarlet fever 


Heart disease 


Nervousness. 


Sleeplessness 


Exhaustion____ 


Comments or remarks: 


Age 


Hearing defects 
(specify) 
Typhoid fever. 


Smallpox 
Diabetes 


Stuttering 


Stammering 


Other speech defects 


Hernia___ 


Other physical de- 
fects 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness 


Tingling 
Frequent or persistent 
headaches 


Frequent or persistent 
backaches 


Eye defects 
(specify) 
Others (specify)___ 


Age 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
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quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 


cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 


____. Living at home with my family. 
_____. Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 
_____. Living in a rooming house. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


_* _ Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 
Mr. Page 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 
1. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 


ERTL plo hehe Finegan scp d-RM cite aire sit, Ue uranar sg AUeP SAPErIb ua Wah coe! 
, have too few socialicontactsi.o ale. Louse a pokes 
. I have difficulty in making friends.................... 
. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 
. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 

LO AO ha) Se ee a et Oe 3 ee Ne 
7. I do not know how to take good lecture notes... ...... 


No > Ww 


Mac Gell CONIA CICE tela a yeie eo We ti etes boty is ae halea yal 
. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 
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. I do not get along well with my parents............... 
. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 
. Iam unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 


PART ARG Pe tars cage y ieee BONE s ah mee toby dah de MME 


. I do not have enough to talk about in company........ 
. I receive inadequate financial help from my family. .... 
. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
. Tam unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 


FOUN TCE: Oc fs alla og ih a roars Sela Parr We ated Ce Alle Goi AP deseo sh ee 


svliam' riot: interested mi my studies: 5225/2 222) Oss es, 
. Ido not have enough information about job opportunities 


CORP IME | PiA Tc fh DSA AE bor NN gh AR SUSE nl Raul A RCege te et 


. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 


BEER ANTE IAA SV Gn CAE: dines Way Sah pvt ghd zd, a tee chat eas cy Pant A A TEL, 


. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 


SCTE LTC EN VATIOS fae oe ch ena re Ter irs AO RIED ing ee ee eta 


. I usually do not know how to act in company......... 
. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 


ITER TEC) OU cn as cna UR ann erat eee Ne kg Un ee 


. IT usually have difficulty understanding what I read... .. 
. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 


PAV ACHOSEH  CATOCE sucetred miigate apis cle Revoheerdon tienen) eee 


. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done... _____—— 
. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 


PVE SEIOO WORK ae iV Van ai eietun ee boule tee WAU te hse tote 


. I have trouble,making myself study.................. 


Other problems 


STG LOTON errs tan eee eA ol 2 ET Seta ES ee 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE |; GRADE | GRADE POST 
. 
Sisbittey. 9 10 11 12 | grap. 


English Xx ¥, § xX XxX 


Speech 


Journalism 


French 


German 


Spanish 
Latin XxX 


Elementary Algebra XxX 
Plane Geometry X . 
Higher Algebra 


Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 


Ancient History Xx, 

Medieval History DING Hd iG) 
Modern European History 

English History 

American History ORES WN RU MEN ok at PTA? 


Cala: 
Civics aw 


Social Science 


Sociology xX 


Economics 


General Science x 


Biology a 


Chemistry 
Physics XxX 


Shorthand 
Typing 
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Raaine GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | POST 
9 10 ll 12 GRAD. 


Junior Business Training 


Commercial Law 


Industrial Geography X 


Sewing 
Cooking 
Art 
Music 


Mechanical Drawing 


Electricity 

Manual Training—Wood Shop 

Tin Shop 
Machine Shop 


Automotive Engines 


D.S. Form 213-2-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


S.C.B. Case_24989_ 


Nene Frances McGuire College S.L.A. 


Class_S?:_ Sex Age 


DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. |CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
COOP. CULTURE( ) Toran SLA Soph 
| H&SS. gree RT 
Hue: Ravel ate Bical Raa 
| ‘Fine Arts eS ae 
| Science ena vis 


—7—_—_—_— | | | 


Math. 
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PER- 
DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. |CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
Coop. Gen. Math. HS-P SLA Fr.’39 2 yr. HS IT 


Coop. Chemistry (_ ) 

Coop. Algebra 

Coop. Social Studies SLA Fr. ’39 
Minn. Tests in Medicine TOTAL Pre-Med. 


1938 Class of Terms 
Spatial Relations 


eT 
a | Y | | 


Bennett Mec. Comp. Cand. for Tech. 
| Revised Paper Form Board ERR COMr i irce ye 5 
i eit Adjustment Invent. ToTAL Ma Ee, 
is le ( ) Home Panel ean Description of 
eat Health eee San Adjustment 
Tey Social neo ete 
ton Emotional aa Gd 
ane (Occupational) Yea a as 
4/48 Allport-Vernon I 30 | 60— 
ea E “17 -'| 10 vas 
pve A a ey 
a S 34 | 70 
DST al P 098 P40) 


—_._ | —_—_ eee 
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D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No, 24989 _ 


Frances McGuire SEA: 


Name College 


Class_S?- oe Me Age 


DATE NAME OF TEST R.S CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
42 | H.S. Scholarship 
10/44 | A.C.E. (1937) TOTAL 65 33 | 1938 Univ. Fr. 
Completion 12 27 | 1937 SLA GC Fr. 
Arithmetic 14 47 f 
Artificial Language & 10 
Analogies 16 35 * 
Opposites 15 De 7 
10/44 | Ohio Psych (27) TOTAL 82 87), } SCB Fre ()) 
Opposites 15 68 
Analogies an 94 
Reading Comp. 30 79 
Miller Analogies (_ ) 
10/44 | Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) tToTaL| 167 35 | 1938 SLA GC Fr. 
Usage 108 40 
Spelling 24 45 
Vocabulary 34 27 
G.E.D. 
1. Eng. Expression 5.8. Type I Inst. 
2. Social Studies S.S. . 
3. Natural Science S.S. . 
4. Literary Materials 8.8. iY 
Coop. Reading Comp. TOTAL 
Vocabulary 
Speed 


Level 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
5/46 | Coop. Culture (U) 
C.S.P. 41 35 | SLA Soph. 
H. & SS. 24 o 
Lit. 28 24 
Sci. 30 65 
F.A. 2 1 
Aumeae igo cus 20 40 
| Minn. Clerical Apt. 
Numbers “pg 83 40 | Gen. Pop-(_)-Cler. Wrk. 
Names 111 62 11 : Y 
Minn. Personality Inv. 
1. Morale 175 171 | 55 45| U. of M. Fr. Women 39 
2. Social Adj. -257 239 | 88 65 
3. Family 125 130 | 16 20 
4. Emotion 184 188 | 78 83 
5. Econ. Cons. 96 93 | 20 13 
10/44 | Moss Nursing 112 27 ~+| U. of M. Fr. Nurses 
Gen. Sct. 43 14 | U. of M. Fr. Nurses 
Gordon Fractions ae 7 69 | U. of M. Fr. Nurses 
4/48 | Wechsler Total | 128 T4 AHTO 


——_ | EE | 


Verb 60 115° 10 


Perf 68 124 |IQ 


Nelson-Denny Total 97 85 66 | Fr., Soph. 
Voc vig 88 67 
46 80 60 


Wrenn —11 


ey ee ee eee 
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D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Nan epemees MacGires 8 OE iu 7 Gaseunber 


coutecn__S:E-A. 
4/14/48 


34585 


DATE 


Summary: 


I. Client’s statement of the problem. While Frances was waiting 
for me to finish some business, I asked her to write out a statement 
of her problem and the solutions which she had attempted so that we 
might have something clear cut to go on when we began our discus- 
sion. Her statement is as follows: 

Problem: Assuming that I have high normal intelligence, I do not 
maintain a grade average that matches my ambition. 


Former rationalizations: 

Time spent for work leaving little time for study. Also building 
of poor study habits 

Emotional disturbance 

Present situation: 

Sufficient time for studying 

Emotional problems of no importance in effect on studying 

Conclusions 

Improvement of study habits may help the situation _ 


Her spoken statement of the problem was somewhat different as will 
be noted from the case notes for this interview. 

II. Clinical data. I interpreted the results of the Wechsler in 
somewhat general terms without giving a specific score, saying that it 
indicated probably average ability for college work and that if she 
continues to make C’s she should be well satisfied. As for the read- 
ing test, I said I was sorry but it had turned out to be quite good. At 
this time she let out a little moan and said, “Oh, don’t tell me that. 
Here I was thinking all the time it must be my reading that is wrong.” 
Based on national norms, she is just about average in her reading 
ability so that, while there is much room for improvement, there is 
still not enough difficulty indicated to make it possible to place the 
blame on lack of reading ability. Answers on the Wrenn study habits 
inventory which indicate poor habits of studying were next discussed. 
Frances admitted that she is probably not studying very well inasmuch 
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as she has never had a great deal of time to study. Now that she has 
the time she does not know what to do with it. This led to the con- 
clusion that it might be worth while for Frances to come in twice a 
week for a few weeks to discuss just how she is going about her study- 
ing and to see whether or not she can make some improvement in this 
area. 

The fact that she mentioned an emotional disturbance which may 
have caused difficulty in the past led me to suggest that there might 
be some of this emotional problem still operating to reduce her eff- 
ciency, and it might be worth while for her to try to think through 
that problem as well as her study problem. At this she began to dis- 
cuss a little of her family background, saying that her parents had 
always resisted any effort on her part to show any affection. The 
mother had a feeling that any show of affection was very undesirable, 
bordering on being disgraceful. Her parents spoke French to each 
other, not because they liked the language but so that their daughters 
would not know what they were talking about. Frances resented 
this family secrecy very much. She was also very much disturbed 
by the lack of affection shown her by her parents and by the re- 
action of her mother when she attempted to be affectionate and lov- 
ing to her mother. She was always taught that sex was something 
shameful and not to be talked about. The parents had brought up 
their daughters on the rule that children should be seen and not 
heard. Frances said that she learned to be quiet and obedient but 
that that did not stop her from being very active in her thinking and 
in her emotional reaction to this environment. I had discussed the 
results of her Multiphasic with Miss Morris who had made some nota- 
tions as to the kind of person usually found with such profiles. I dis- 
cussed this with Frances, saying that people who had such profiles 
were often of such nature. Her reaction when I had finished was, 
“Well, you haven’t described me, you have described my boy friend.” 
She went on to say that when she had been taking abnormal psy- 
chology, she had been very much interested in the various types of 
personality disorders and had decided that she was definitely of the 
manic-depressive type. She did not mean by this that she felt that 
she was psychotic, but she did recognize tendencies which are char- 
acteristic of the manic-depressive. 

We arranged that she should return in several days to begin work- 
ing on her study skills. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
aaa Frances McGuire Cesc Nianber 34585 


COLLEGE S.L.A. 


pare 4/19/48 


Summary: 

We began our work on how to study for some of the classes that 
she is taking this quarter. During the interview, several remarks were 
made which may be of significance in her case. She said that she 
doesn’t like change, that she likes routine, and that a change of plans 
frustrates her. She must be on time and she hates to be kept waiting 
and is very much upset when she is kept waiting. She mentioned this 
in connection with the fact that she had been kept waiting before 
taking the Wechsler and was somewhat upset as a result and not sure 
that she did her best job. She went on to say that once in her life 
she had been very haphazard and everything piled up on her, so she 
decided that she would have to take things little by little; therefore 
she began systematizing her activities. She admitted that she has a 
great deal of internalized aggression which is the result of the policies 
of her parents that a child should be seen and not heard. She said 
that she kept this childhood revolt very much to herself. She again 
mentioned the fact that physical love and physical expressions of love 
were denied her by her parents, and that in her parents’ minds, the 
words lust and love were synonymous. She is somewhat concerned 
because her older sister is following the same pattern now that she is 
married and is treating her children just as Frances and she were 
treated when they were young. Frances does not like to go to visit 
her sister for this reason. 

The remainder of our twice weekly contacts was largely taken up 
with study problems, among them, how to write a term paper for his- 
tory, how to read reference materials, working to get the main ideas, 
and several related details without spending too much time on them, 
and so on. She reported that the suggestions which she was putting 
into practice were very helpful. 
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D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
ere Frances McGuire Cake Nuke 34585 
see UL AS 
Saale 6/2/48 
Summary: 


Frances came back today to say that she felt she had done much 
better in all of her work in the spring quarter than she had before. 
She was interested in planning for the fall quarter, 1948. She sum- 
marized the courses which she had completed and those which still 
remained. The only one of the latter which looked like it would cause 
her any difficulty as far as the reading was concerned was Economics 
6. She was interested in being permitted to petition out of this 
course. She would like to substitute Family Life I or the speech 
course offered on personality and speech development. Since I felt 
that the Economics 6 course would be extremely difficult for her and 
was not necessarily of great value in the work that she planned to 
do, I called Miss Powers of the Senior College Counseling Office to 
see what chances there were of changing the requirement of this one 
course. 

6/2/48—Telephone call to Miss Powers: I explained the situation to 
Miss Powers and she suggested that Frances make an appointment 
to see her the following Tuesday and they could discuss the whole 
situation. 

6/10/48—Telephone call to Miss Powers: In response to a note 
from Miss Powers relative to Frances’ ability, I called her and gave 
her as much information as we had on hand about the girl. I said that 
I felt she had sufficient determination and interest in the work to be 
very highly motivated and to apply herself during the fall quarter. 
Miss Powers agreed that it would be fair to give her another chance. 
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D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
fe ates Frances McGuire Gace Nimber 34585 _ 
COLLEGE S.L.A, 
Dare 8/23/48 
Summary: 


Frances came in to tell me that she had earned six credits of B and 
nine credits of C during the spring quarter. This was much better 
than she had been doing before, and she was very pleased. I con- 
gratulated her on the success of her efforts, and she insisted that much 
of her success had been due to my help. When I pointed out to her 
that the work had been done by her and only at my suggestion, she 
responded that she realized this; but at the same time if it had not 
been for my manner in working with her, she doubted that she would 
have responded as well as she did. She said that it is difficult for her 
to take suggestions from most people. She had worked as a play- 
ground supervisor during the summer and had had a very pleasant 
summer. During the summer, she was given a ring by a young stu- 
dent on the campus, and they plan to be married around Easter time. 
On the whole, she feels that everything is working out very well for 
her. 


CASE 8 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 36520 
Date cee ie 
Name James F. Peters Tatecviewar Mr. Cunningham 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 


lem V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 

B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. “I want to take some aptitude 
and interest tests.” 

II. Clinical data. 

A. From interview. Tall, medium build, pleasant manner, self- 
confident, at ease during the interview. He gives the impression of 
being sincerely interested in getting information and solving his 
problem. 

He is now a junior in S.L.A. His first two years were taken at 
Georgia Junior College. He planned to go into medicine but has been 
advised against it because his grades are too low. He was referred 
here by Frank Kramer of the College Office. He has no alternative 
goal—“everything is pretty mixed up.” He faces the possibility of 
being drafted this spring or summer, although he talks hopefully 
about, “if they are drafting then.” He escaped the last draft since 
his birthday came after the suspension of the rigid draft rules. 

His work experience has been limited to “common labor” in the 


mines and on highway construction during the summer. 
428 
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B. From other sources. I called Mr. Kramer who confirmed the 
above information. He believes the boy’s honor point ratio was 
about 1.2 on his transfer credit science grades—mostly C’s. He had 
college mathematics but no social science. The boy’s best grades 
were in language. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. His “level of aspiration” is too 
high and he has a previous history of under-achievement. His quality 
of work at Georgia pretty well rules out medicine and he seems to 
accept this fact quite well. He seems really interested in working 
through to another goal. He is not dependent in his attitudes. 

IV. Diagnosis. Vocational indecision. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Strictly coun- 
seling relationship. Test selection. Rapport: good. 

VI. Prognoses. Reserved for later determination. 

VII. Follow-up. Evaluation after testing. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


Date October 7 19 47 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: | 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems with 
a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about your 
abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psychological 
tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions and plans 
more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. Adjust- 
ment in and after school is a continuous process because of the devel- 
opment and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
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answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as truthfully 
and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on each test. 
All the information is confidential. 


Name? ere 0) amen oye Bredenek naa ae 
Last First. Middle 
Present Address. /eapolis 8 A ot phone 6B 0944 


Flame Address. corset mn ane are Nk ONE Se ena een 
Age 20 Date of Birth 4/28/27 __ Place of Birth_Minnesota 


Protestant 


Religious Preference 


Marital Status: Single” Married Divorced 
Widowed Separated 

Father Living Yes_” Mother Living Yes_” _ 
No Noi es 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 


Parents still married__” Parents divorced 
Parents separated Father re-married 
Mother re-married 


If Father not living, 
Name and! Relationship of Guardian.) he ea a 


Father’s Name__Peéers William Father’s Age 38 
Last First 
Father’s Home Address °°" Mother’ Age 56 


Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer 
Public Accountant 


Father’s title, position or nature of work Accounting 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage Clerical 


Mother’s Present Occupation Housewife 


Father’s Birthplace /ontana_—_ Mother’s Birthplace__Montana 


Father’s Education__Zigh school—correspondence course 


Mother’s Education_Zigh school 
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Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
1. William Male 29 3 yrs. Yes salesman 
C. college 
Pp i Ss dah ae GA ks ENE ANA ld RO Old SIN Ca 
on pode ie 2 ie 7 SUB AS SENT) bakit bp Re ae ae ORE Ry ey a 
; Date of 
_ Name of preparatory or high school__[@"9'4__— Graduation_£946 __ 
Size of high school 


Type of course taken senior class 250 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc. 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
Georgia Junior College 46-47, 47-48 Premedicine 
University of Minnesota 48— 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex- 
pect to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 


I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 


pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc. 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 


(sp e cify) P. hotography 
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C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey Swimming 
i. Danone, “dates bridge, poker, picnies i. yee ees 
F, Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 

discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 

organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs “Dauchters. Kadiman;ete.i ioe ee eee 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 


sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.) (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) 


What types of books or articles interest youd (Fiction, biography, scien- 


tific, etc.) Fiction, scientific 


What magazines do you read most frequently p__Reader’s Digest, Colliers, _ 
Saturday Evening Post, Life 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


Whatis (or was) your major?_Premedicine _ What year are you in? Jr. 


How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) ? 
20 hours 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
No 

If so, what is the nature of this work? 

How much time does it take each week?_ 


Who is your employer? 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 


Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary or 


explain below): 


To get a liberal education 


“ _ To prepare for a vocation 


____. For the prestige of a college 
degree 


To be with old school friends 


To make friends and helpful 
connections 


For social enjoyment, ‘“‘col- 
lege life’ 


_____ Without a college degree (or 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


To please parents or friends, 
family tradition 


To learn more of certain sub- 
jects 


____._ It was the “‘thing to do” 


_____ Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 


_____ Will enable me to make more 
money 


To get a general education 


(02 4 Sis RNa ee i A) BIEN A ANBAR ThE as i a al a 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 


education? None 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 


____ Doesn’t care what you do 


____ Opposed to your going to 
college 


« _ Wants you to go to college 


Comments 


Plans for your financial support in 
college: (Check one) 


x 


Entirely supported by family 


_____ Part-time work will be nec- 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


___. Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


ot GE Bul 

_____. Vets Rehab. Training 
___. State Aid 
Scholarship 

eaiest > Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & month) (per month) 
E. W. C. Co. June 1947—Sept. 47 General labor $.93 per hour 


O. I. M. Co. June 1948—-Sept. 48 General labor $1.09 per hour 


Which of these jobs did you like best? No preference 
A) typ Mead Rade a Ao A RON ine MELO IDS run wae lt Bees kun all Lees 
List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
1, __Setentific or technical Interested in science 
9 _ Selling Meeting people 


3. 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit. 


2 


Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


____. Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 


____ Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 


Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 


__“ Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 
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Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


3 Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 


office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Premedicine 
What other possibilities have you considered? 
When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1946 


Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 


____. Family suggestion or tradi- _ A long personal interest in 
tion the work 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice _—_ It is most profitable finan- 
cially 


___ The vocation of someone you 
admire or respect ____. It is best suited to my abili- 


Suggested by study in school ties 


____. Chosen as being most inter- 


Suggested by study in col- 
a i ; esting intellectually 


lege 


” _ Choice made on my own re- 


sponsibility 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied____ Uncertain” __ questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


x 


Some Extensive 


you are choosing? None 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow? 

Why? 

We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 


you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) No 
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If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 


at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Whooping cough_” 
Mumps 
Measles_” 
German measles__” 


Chicken pox_” _ 


Encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness) 


Epilepsy 


Infantile paralysis 


Any other kind of 
paralysis 


Tuberculosis 


Pneumonia___ 
Influenza___ 


Any unexplained respira- 
tory disorder 


Malaria___ 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 


Rheumatic fever 


Scarlet fever 


Heart disease 


Nervousness 


Sleeplessness 
Exhaustion____ 


Comments or remarks: 


Age 
9 


Hearing defects 
(specify) 
Typhoid fever 


Smallpox___ 
Diabetes 
Stuttering 


Stammering 


Other speech defects 


Hernia___ 


Other physical de- 
fects 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness 


Tingling 
Frequent or persistent 
headaches 


Frequent or persistent 
backaches 


Eye defects 
(specify)_ 


Others (specify)__ 


Age 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 


persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
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quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. — 


Living at home with my family. 


Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


Living in a rooming house. 


” _ Living in a fraternity or sorority house. ” 


____ Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 


Advisor. 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 


1. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 

SALOU VOR Cris d Kote alas VM A ROC gO C rk treet Sea bi, liga il 
NUhAVE-too 1ew Gotta CONTACIS. 4.), cans uaics Bae badass 
. [ have difficulty in making friends.................... 
. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 
. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 


TOG ete NC a A ty tial dal Ana a lull bt feb car, See 
ra 


SN Ol & 


7. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... 
8. I do not get along well with my parents............... 
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Check Here 
9. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 


10. I am unable to determine what I would like to do...... Sik ey ace 


11. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

PIAS oo edad ches acl eR ORME CCN a ie BRO Re Ea 
12. I do not have enough to talk about in company........ 
13. I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
14. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments_. . 
15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 

AUISLIDGIM shi, aat ape RRS Mn 3 Mada eee isasly com gee reee 
17. Tl am:not interested injmy sttidies a). 200. eee 
18. I do not have enough information about job opportuni- 


ELES ATV CUD ELO Se ey nk kee eterna etc aes oe 


19. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 
BILG SOR net a aie hla wld he si gcke Snel Seek a eae 


21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

BOC ACENVILIES (a5). Upieta rt) he Ut. cee ere hake terre Wp eater 
22. I usually do not know how to act in company......... 
23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 


SUP TLCTI LS 3) ae hole gies celta Ws oh eee raat ena ea Oh nattet degen ted 


24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

TY, COOBCT CAT CCI a) ode ase kis nie Malet tne oN arte Erte 
26. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

POV SCHOOU WORK Ek Wk ail hoes cen i ida omer ata at, fal eed 
29. I have trouble making myself study.................. 
30., Vlaekself-contidence sy ron i ea) ot adie cuca aie ieee 
31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
33. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems 


Chief problennis 02 Wiis Wee ales cle Lh ue el ear 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | POST 
COURSE 
9 10 11 12 GRAD. 


English C C 


Speech 


Journalism 


German 


Spanish 
Latin 


Elementary Algebra 


Plane Geometry 
Higher Algebra 
Solid Geometry 


ieeeenee 


Trigonometry 


Ancient History 
Medieval History 


French 
| 


Modern European History | 
English History | 
American History | 


OP a 


Civics 


Social Science 
Economics 


Sociology 
General Science 


Biology 


Chemistry 


Physics 


LL 


Shorthand 
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COURSE 


Typing 

Junior Business Training 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Geography 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Art 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 


Manual Training—Wood Shop 


Tin Shop 
Machine Shop 
Automotive Engines 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 


GRAD. 


SS ee ee ee eee 
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D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No._26920__ 


Natie Peters, James F. College SLA. 


Class_2?: Sex _Male__ Age 20 _ 


NORM GROUP 


NAME OF TEST 


| | 


6/46 | H.S. Scholarship Georgia 
1/46 | A.C.E. (1937) TOTAL 
Completion 


Arithmetic 


Artificial Language 


Analogies 


Opposites 


a ee od 


Ohio Psych (_ ) TOTAL 


1938 Univ. Fr. 
1937 SLA GC Fr. 


SCB Fr..() 
Opposites 


| — | | 


Analogies 


| | | 


Reading Comp. 


8/47 | Miller Analogies (B) 


1/46 | Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) — Toran |167 | 36 


Usage 


Spelling 


Vocabulary 


G.E.D. 1. Eng. Expression 


2. Social Studies 


3. Natural Science 


4. Literary Materials 


eS ee ee ee 


Coop. Reading Comp. TOTAL 


Vocabulary 


Speed 


Level 


1938 SLA GC Fr. 


Type I Inst. 
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NAME OF TEST NORM GROUP 


TILE 


_————— | [| 


Coop. Culture (U) C.S.P. 


| — | | 


H. & S88. 


— | eS UU 


Lit. 


— | eee | 


Sci. 


ey Se Sy 


F.A. 


—_——  EEEeSESEeEeEFOSE 


Math. 


— | | | 


Minn. Clerical Apt. Numbers 


Sy ey 


Names 


Minn. Personality Inv. 


| | | 


1. Morale 


2. Social Adj. 


3. Family 


SLA Soph. 


Gen. Pop-(__)-Cler. Wrk. 


66 6eé 


U. of M. Fr. 


4. Emotion 


5. Econ. Cons. 
8/47 | Coop. Nat. Sci. S 66 | 84 | SLA fr. 
ene? Soc. Stud. S 48 | 97 | SLA fr. 
hia Lit. Comp. T 36 | 42 | SLA fr. 


10/47\ Otis C. 54 | 54 | Nat'l soph. 
Bennett Mech. Comp. 48 | 78 | Cand. for tech. courses 


Rev. paper form board PD greigat 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Naan ames Ba Peters 6 0) 0 ve! Cage Namiber 


COLLEGE S.L.A. 


10/25/47 


36520 _ 


DATE 


Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. “I want to see how I made 
out on the tests.” } 

II. Clinical data. The interview was primarily a test interpretation 
interview with little time for decision making thereafter. The tests 
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definitely indicated that medicine would be inadvisable since his scho- 
lastic aptitude is only about average for S.L.A. freshmen. His science 
background is adequate but no more, considering the amount of train- 
ing he has already had in this field. His mechanical aptitude appears 
considerably above the national average; spatial relations aptitude in 
particular is very high. The interest test shows a primary pattern in 
group one with a secondary pattern in group two while there is a very 
high occupational level score indicating aspirations on the professional 
level. 

James admitted that he realized earlier that he could not make the 
grade in medicine, but that he had stayed in the premedicine pro- 
gram on the advice of counselors at the previous college. They felt he 
could make a better choice after he arrived at this campus. I brought 
up the possibility of dentistry, which appealed to him. He had con- 
sidered it but has not been able to make up his mind. However, he 
can think of no alternative. He indicated that he was interested in 
coming again and working through the problem of a choice. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. Dentistry seems to be an ap- 
propriate goal for this student. He will have the bulk of the training 
required for entrance already. His interests and level of ability plus 
his mechanical aptitude suggest that this might be a reasonable field 
for him. Such a field would also satisfy his aspirations for profes- 
sional status. » | 

IV. Diagnosis. Vocational indecision. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. ‘Test interpreta- 
tion with some discussion; indirect questioning concerning his plans. 
Rapport was good. 

VI. Prognoses. Probable success in dentistry. Almost certain not 
to be admitted to premedicine. 

VII. Follow-up. Voluntary return. 

11/4/47. I called Mr. Kramer and gave him information from the 
tests and interviews. James is now planning on dentistry. 

Mr. Cunningham 


CASE 9 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 30861 
Date__1/21/47 
Nanie James Smith Tnterouce Jane Wold 
I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 
lem. V. Counseling techniques and 

II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


. 21, 1947 
University of Minnesota Jen 


Division of Testing 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the Strong vocational aptitude tests which you 
have available, inasmuch as I have planned on returning to school 
next fall. 

Would you please advise me as to the amount of time needed to 
complete the entire series of tests? The nature of my present em- 
ployment is such that I must secure written approval in advance for 
absences in excess of two days. 

Yours very truly, 


James Smith 


24, 194 
Mr. James Smith January 24, 1947 


Becker, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 
The following information may give you some indication of the 
Student Counseling Bureau’s services as well as the time involved. 


444 
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Sometimes clients can be helped through tests, and sometimes they 
receive more help through discussing their problems with a counselor. 
You may discuss these ways of getting help with the counselor, but 
you will decide upon the procedure to be followed. 

Should you desire testing, there may be as much as eight hours of 
testing preceded and followed by interviews with a counselor. Ap- 
proximately five days are required for this work to be completed. If 
problems are of a more personal nature, arrangements may be made to 
see a counselor several times to discuss them with him until you feel 
you have cleared up the problem or are unable to gain assistance 
through this means. 

If you are planning to attend the University of Minnesota within one 
year, the fee for testing and counseling is one dollar. If you are not 
planning to attend the University of Minnesota, the fee is ten dollars 
but arrangements can be made only on special approval of the Director 
of the Bureau. It is necessary to write for an appointment well in ad- 
vance in order to assure arrangements that will be convenient for you. 

If you have any further questions or would like to make an ap- 
pointment at the Bureau, please do not hesitate to write us again. 

Sincerely yours, 


John G. Darley 
Director and Professor 
of Psychology. 


Feb. 28, 1947 
Student Counseling Bureau ei 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 

Last month I wrote to you requesting information about the coun- 
seling services available at the University. In your reply, you stated 
that appointments should be arranged for well in advance in order to 
assure the most convenient time. 

My resignation as policeman in this community is to become ef- 
fective March 3lst. Consequently, I shall be free to visit the Univer- 
sity during the week of April 7th if that is convenient for you. How- 
ever, I can come at a later date, should you feel that more time is 
needed to make the arrangements, 

Yours very truly, 


James Smith 
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Mr. James Smith March 18, 1947 
Becker, Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

In accordance with your letter of February 28, we have made an 
appointment for you to see a counselor on Monday, April 7 at 
10:00 a.m. 

We trust this meets with your approval. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ethel J. Beck 
Secretary 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 30861 


Dates aiZt et) iene 


James Smith Jane Wold 


Watrecis ccs ies ios 2 ee on interviewer 


I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 


lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 

B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. He wants to take vocational 
guidance tests. 

II. Clinical data. He is a defensive, ill-at-ease 30-year-old man 
who is planning upon coming to the University this summer or fall. 
At present he is the policeman at Becker, Minnesota. Just recently he 
resigned and has no plans for utilizing the time between now and 
when he begins school. Back in about 1936-37 James completed 
two years of junior college. He feels that he gained a good start on 
his premed work at this time except for chemistry. James presented 
his transcript which was largely made up of A and B grades. 

James’s claimed interest in psychiatry seems to resi on shaky 
ground. Probably he is more interested in finding out (he referred 
to himself as being introverted) about his own personality make-up 
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than anything else. He has done no professional level reading in the 
field and knows little about the course requirements. His attitude 
towards his policeman job was almost one of disdain. 

James expressed fear regarding the tests, saying that undoubtedly 
he would have forgotten a great deal, etc. He also said that friends 
of his had told him not to place too much confidence in the test re- 
sults. When leaving he thanked me “for all the help I had been.” 

IV. Tentative Diagnosis. Emotional personality problems. Unwise 
vocational selection. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No._20861__ 
PC 


James Smith 


Name College 


Class__ 7: Sex Mo Age O01. 


DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
H.S. Scholarship 94 
4/47 | A.C.E. (1937) TOTAL | 126 96 | 1938 Univ. Fr. 
Completion df 99 | 1937 SLA GC Fr. 
Arithmetic Sy 96 — ‘i 
Artificial Language 43 34 i 
Analogies 17 47 
Opposites 33 86 _ 
4/47 | Ohio Psych (18) TOTAL | 120 98 70 | SCB Fr. (39) Ed. Grad. 
Opposites 28 85 
Analogies 52 100 
Reading Comp. 40 8&8 
1007) Miller Analogies (A) 54 84| 297| SLA Soph. Ed. Jrs. Group A 
4/47 | Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) Toran | 267 258 | 97 50 | 1938 SLA GC Fr. SLA Soph. 
Usage 135 140 | 78 20 * 
Spelling 43 43|97 92 “ 


Vocabulary 86 75| 99 63 ¥ 
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3/35 
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NAME OF TEST 


G.E.D. 
1. Eng. Expression 
2. Social Studies 
3. Natural Science 
4. Literary Materials 
Coop. Reading Comp. 
Vocabulary 
Speed 
Level 
Coop. Culture P 
H. & SS. 
Lit. 
ers Bay 
F.A. 
Math. 
Minn. Clerical Apt. 
Numbers 
Names 
Minn. Personality Inv. 
1. Morale 
2. Social Adj. 
3. Family 
4. Emotion 
5. Econ. Cons. 
Lit. Comp. 


Cont. Affairs 
CAT (1934) 


English (1934) 


Gen. Science 
Cont. Affairs 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


224 


267 


59 
65 
151 


57 
101 
44 
145 
66 
157 


PER- 
CEN- 
TILE 


NORM GROUP 


Type I Inst. 


au ViNatl re. 
89 
84 
34 
74 ~| SLA Soph. 
78 
Sa 
68 
Ta 


82 


Gen. Pop-(__)-Cler. Wrk. 


66 66 


U. of M. Fr. 


53 | SLA Soph. 
50 
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87 
66 
90 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


S.C.B. Case__39861 _ 


James Smith College PC 


Class Jr. M 30 


Dek 2 Age 


Name 


DATE NAME OF TEST .S. | CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 


COOP. CULTURE ( ) TOTAL SLA Soph. 


H. & SS. 


For. Lit. 


Fine Arts 


— | S| | 


Science 


Math. 


4/47 | Coop. Gen. Math. HS-P 82 27| SLA Fr. ’39 2 yr. HS IT 


Coop. Chemistry (_ ) 


- | — | | 


Coop. Algebra 


Coop. Social Studies SLA Fr. ’39 


4/47 | Coop. Natural Science 65 


—_—_—— | |S | 


Iowa Math. Apt. 
Iowa Chem.’ Apt. 


Johnson Science 


OO 


Minn. Tests in Medicine TOTAL Pre-Med. 


1938 Class of Terms 


SS 


Spatial Relations 


Problem Solving 


Relevancy 


Science Information 


eee |] = 


Science Survey 


Bennett Mec. Comp. Cand. for Tech. 


Revised Paper Form Board IT Fr. ’41 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. NORM GROUP 
Bell Adjustment Invent. TOTAL Descrip’n of Adjustment 
( ) Home fail tg 
Health Re : 
Social a ¢ 
Emotional 2 iN \ 
(Occupational) mae a 
10/47 | Coop. Eng. “R” Higher Level: Pgs Educ. Jrs., A Group 
Total 370 
Mech. 177° 
Ef. faay 
Reg. Comp. 131 7 
10/47 \ Coop. Math. “T” 57 ‘s 
10/47 | Coop. Soc. Stud. “T” 784 y 
10/47 | Coop. Nat. Sci. “T”’ 51 ie 


D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
nidnere) wiees Sanihe  Gnge Ninmberaieesea ae 
COLA 08 Fhe ON a 
pate 4/11/47 
Summary: 


James is a tense, friendly, rather meek-appearing man who until re- 
cently has been employed as the policeman of Becker, Minn. He has 
always disliked the routine and detail involved in the job, but for the 
last ten years (including service when he was a painter) he has been 
unable to break away from it. He has completed two years of su- 
perior college level work in 1938-1939. 

Most of this interview did not deal with the ability or interest fac- 
tors, but was instead largely in the sphere of personality adjustment. 
During the interpretation of the Multiphasic, James really opened up 
and went into an extensive history of his problems. James states that 
he has always been ill at ease in social situations. He has realized 
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that he “could use a psychiatrist,” but only recently has decided to 
take positive steps to improve his general adjustment. Always he has 
experienced difficulty in relaxing with other people, being extremely 
inhibited. He has never learned to dance even passably well and has 
been trying to get himself to take private lessons. He has a tendency 
to berate his own ability and accomplishments and is never satisfied 
with his own achievements, having a tendency to be overconscien- 
tious. When things would go wrong, he would worry himself sick, 
and that would bring on his migraine headaches. 

Although James would like to marry and raise a family, he has 
almost given up on this, feeling that he has nothing to offer a girl. 
After discharge from the service he almost married, but hesitated to 
ask the girl, believing that his job was not good enough. Since quit- 
ting the job, James has had no regrets; in fact, he has felt better. 
Many of his friends have been encouraging him to make the break. 
He is planning upon entering the University this summer. 

During the preliminary interview, he expressed interest in only psy- 
chiatry as a possible vocational objective. He realizes that part of 
his interest in psychiatry is tied up with his own inability to work out 
a satisfying personal adjustment, but he feels that it is more than that. 
He wants to help other people. In addition, the prestige and security 
of an MD degree appeal to him. In the preliminary interview, I sug- 
gested that he have a talk with someone connected with psychiatry 
before returning. James talked to Dr. Janes, of the neuropsychiatric 
division of the University hospital, who stressed the length of the 
training (11 years) for a man already 30, but said that “it would be 
possible, but would it be worth it?” I suggested that perhaps going 
into psychiatry appealed to him as an escape from his social and mari- 
tal problems as he could probably find a much shorter course that 
would interest him. He answered that this might be true. 

We talked over other vocational possibilities. He does not like the 
“indefiniteness” of the social sciences. He was not interested in teach- 
ing, but did express some interest in high school level counseling. For 
the time being at least he has his sights on psychiatry. I mentioned 
the services offered at the Mental Hygiene Clinic and James stated 
that he would not hesitate to take advantage of them when he as- 
sumes student status. Near the end of the interview he said, “I guess 
my problem is mainly in the personal adjustment area. If I can get 
this straightened out, probably I will feel differently about a voca- 
tional choice.” He took down my name and said that he would 
probably be in again this summer. 

I believe that the interview had cathartic value as I doubt that 
James had talked through many of the above problems previously. 
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In addition, I believe that it clarified to some extent James’s attitudes 
toward himself. He seemed relieved that he had finally been able to 
make the break from his job. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


tragne ames Smith) juin aye ie Gage Namba scons 


COLLEGE 


pare 6/10/47 


Summary: 

I began this interview by asking James how things were coming 
along. He replied that he had been in quite a turmoil recently. Since 
our last talk he had loafed for a couple of months. He had recently 
obtained a room eight blocks off campus where he intends to stay 
while he is a student. He remarked that he believed that he had 
been too inactive for his own good during the last few months and 
that he had not gotten out enough socially. He did contact a psy- 
chiatrist whom he has seen for one appointment. Incidentally, he 
had another appointment with this same psychiatrist this afternoon. 
He stated that Dr. Munn had tended to discourage him from going 
into so arduous a course as the psychiatry objective would demand. 
He also felt that James ought to-get out more with other people in 
social situations. When Dr. Munn discouraged him from entering 
psychiatry, James claimed that he got quite stirred up, as he had 
tentatively decided upon medicine as a goal. Recently he has been 
seriously considering Education but is still undecided. Also, the 
closer he gets to the school situation, which for him is very threaten- 
ing, the more worried he becomes concerning the adequacy of his 
ability to do satisfactory work. During this interview he himself be- 
gan to build up a case against psychiatry, saying that if he did go 
into this it would mean postponing marriage for a great number of 
years. Also, he felt that he ought to have time to get out and do 
things rather than spending the majority of his time studying. James 
also verbalized some doubt as to the practical value of psychiatric 
therapy. He felt that in order to be thoroughly analyzed, he would 
have to use up a great deal of his savings. He had a sneaking sus- 
picion that dancing lessons at Arthur Murray’s would increase his self- 
confidence and would do him just as much good. At any rate, he 
intends to continue with psychiatric therapy for some time at least. 
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Looking back into his own history, he can see how his emotional 
problems have been built up. He points out that actually doing 
something about them is another thing. 

James went over some of the material that was covered in the 
last interview. However, he did emphasize his feeling of being ex- 
tremely ungainly and homely in appearance. When younger, back in 
his high school days, he did not feel this way and consequently was 
not as painfully self-conscious as at present. When he gets out on a 
dance floor he stiffens up, feeling that all eyes are on him. Finally he 
stated that any day now he was going to push himself into Arthur 
Murray’s. Essentially he feels that he is really a family man. Before 
coming down here he stopped in a small town to visit one of his Army 
buddies, and he found the experience very satisfying. He also was 
impressed with the liveliness of the small town and he began to think 
that being a teacher in a small town might have advantages. He is 
somewhat worried about just how he is going to be able to get to 
know suitable women friends. He commented that the average coed 
here on campus seemed far too young for him. Also, he does not have 
friends in the Twin Cities who can introduce him to young women. 
Once he learns how to dance he believes that he will try taking in a 
few public dances. At Junior College during depression times, when 
James was just out of high school and at the time when most boys at 
least had begun to date, he seldom asked a girl out because he never 
felt that he had sufficient funds to show her a good time. He seems 
quite concerned about the fact that he may never have a family and 
all of the good things that go with this relationship. 

James expressed interest in finding out more about what the College 
of Education had to offer him, and also information regarding course 
curriculum. I suggested that he have a talk with Professor Dunger. 
I also invited him to come in at any time to talk over any problem or 
just generally talk about how things are coming along. He eagerly 
accepted my invitation. James seems to be pretty much on his own 
here at the University and today was in need of a great deal of reas- 
surance, which I tried to give him. Now that he has made the break 
_ from the old job, he is afraid that he will go into some field in which 
he cannot be a success. Verbally at least he certainly does not regret 
making the break. Before going out the door he mentioned that he 
had had butterflies in his stomach most of the time lately. In the 
last two weeks he must have been forced to make quite a few ad- 
justments, to go through quite a few challenging situations which 
would be quite a contrast from his sheltered home life and certainly 
traumatic for him. 

6/11/47. I called Dr. Dunger with the intent of giving him some 
background on James, who was interested in talking with a repre- 
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sentative of education. Dr. Dunger stated that James had been in to 
see him but that he was unable to talk to him at the moment and has 
an appointment with him for tomorrow at 10:00 a.m. Dr. Dunger 
expressed the feeling that Education hesitated to accept people for 
training in this field who had serious personality problems. I ex- 
plained that James had not decided upon Education but that it was 
one of the alternatives he was considering. Dr. Dunger will call me 
after talking with James. 

If only James could have some successful experiences, I feel that 
his personal adjustment would improve greatly. 

6/13/47. Dr. Dunger called to report that he had met with James 
Smith. In the interview he told James that for a year a general S.L.A. 
course would be advisable. During this time James should get into 
more social activities and just generally strive for a better personal 
adjustment. After this year, providing progress had been made in 
the general adjustment area, Dr. Dunger would consider him for 
entrance into the College of Education. Providing James took the 
right courses in §.L.A., postponing his entrance into the College of 
Education for a year would not set him back. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY INTERVIEWS 


James Smith 


arate TS: Oren iep Shed VI 2 ll Glan Nag bey ee a a 


COLLEGE 


pare 6/20/47 


Summary: 

James cames in to just sort of talk about his progress since my 
last talk with him. During this interview I noticed a change in his 
behavior. He seemed more relaxed, more sure of himself, and less 
tense. He expressed himself with less hesitation than previously and 
laughed more easily. He came in with a great stack of new books 
and notebooks that he had just received. James began the interview 
by telling me that he had had a talk with Dr. Dunger, who suggested 
that he take a general program for a year or so before applying for 
entrance into the College of Education. In addition to talks with Dr. 
Dunger, James has also been over to talk to Mr. Slenker. He received 
information concerning social work from Mr. Slenker who helped 
him plan his summer program. The first session James will be taking 
four credits of psychology lab and The Family from Professor Kinder. 
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Second session he has signed up for another sociology course and the 
beginning speech course. During the interview he expressed some 
concern regarding the fact that he feels as though he is already some- 
what behind, but also expressed the feeling that he was sure he could 
catch up. He seemed like a tickled kid when he told me that he had 
been down to Arthur Murray’s and had had two lessons and was 
signed up for a very thorough course consisting of 60 one-hour les- 
sons. He is very enthusiastic about this dancing and he has found his 
two lessons enjoyable and not too difficult. This quarter he plans to 
continue them on Saturday afternoons and finds himself looking for- 
ward to the time. He had also made another good move consisting 
of joining the Wesley Foundation. He eats three meals a day there 
at a very reasonable price plus three hours of his time a week. The 
good part of this eating system is that the students sit around a long 
table in the basement of the church, which tends to make for informal 
conversation. Although there are only a few girls who eat at this 
place, James states that he has met quite a few fellows through it 
already. 

Today James did not seem to be in need of any great reassurance. 
I am very pleased that he has made so much progress and has taken 
active, positive steps to improve his general adjustment. I hope that 
he can have some success experiences such as getting good grades on 
his psychology lab reports or a better than average grade in his first 
quiz next week. He mentioned that he had already begun to think 
about his term paper for The Family and thought that he would write 
on the topic of “Like Marrying Like.” I invited him to return when- 
ever he wished and I believe that he will probably be back within a 
couple of weeks. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
Leas James Smith Case Number 30861 


COLLEGE PC 


7/30/47 


DATE 


Summary: 

James came in, I believe, with the intention of just talking over 
his first summer session experiences and achievements. He seems 
quite pleased with the way things are working out, stating that he 
feels much more confident than he did earlier in the summer. AI- 
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though he didn’t set the University on fire during the first summer 
session (C, B in psychology lab and C in The Family), he believes 
that his grades will pick up this session. While he enjoyed psychology 
lab very much, the material during the summer is handed out at a 
very rapid rate and he found that he spent most of his time on that 
course to the neglect of his sociology. This session he is taking an- 
other sociology course and speech, which should be good for him. 

James’s social life is still pretty much confined to shows and his 
dancing lessons but he claims that he had little time for any more 
than this during the last six weeks. Today he expressed a desire to 
enter the College of Education this fall rather than waiting another 
year as Dr. Dunger had suggested. He feels that he is quite sure of 
Education and is anxious to actually dig into Education courses. While 
Dr. Dunger was actually more leary of James’s emotional problems 
than lack of interest in teaching, James has preferred to pick up the 
latter. I brought up the possibility of retesting the Multiphasic at 
this time. Although this suggestion was threatening, James expressed 
a willingness to do so. Before he has another talk with Dr. Dunger, 
I would like to compare a recent Multiphasic with this mountain- 
range April profile. 
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30861 


DATE 


Summary: 

Before talking to James again I wanted to talk to Dr. Dunger and 
get a better idea of his attitude toward James’s entering the field of 
education. Since Dr. Dunger talked with James early this spring, 
he has had no further contacts with him except a casual meeting upon 
the campus. Today Dr. Dunger seemed to feel that James should 
definitely begin to consider other alternatives. He mentioned that 
one evening outside the Wesley Foundation he had bumped into this 
student. Dr. Dunger mentioned that James seemed very ill at ease 
and was self-conscious about the fact that he was smoking. Dr. 
Dunger suggested that I mention an occupation that would involve 
contact with people but would not require leadership of any kind. 
As a possibility he brought up library work. Generally he gave me 
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the feeling that he would not consider entrance into the College of 
Education for James. J brought up James’s new and much less ele- 
vated Multiphasic. 

James came in today for an interpretation of his recent Multiphasic. 
He seemed rather pleased with this but was anxious to get on to the 
question of his entering the College of Education this fall. I told him 
that Dr. Dunger seemed to feel that some other field which would not 
require such challenging personal relationships might be more ap- 
propriate. To this James replied that he was sure that he could han- 
dle the class situation and generally felt quite confident about this. 
He asked if he might go over and have a talk with Dr. Dunger. I 
answered that if he wished I saw no reason why he shouldn’t. How- 
ever, it seems unlikely that he will be able to get into the College of 
Education fall quarter, and as he has more than the requisite 90 
credits of junior college work, he should enter senior college. In 
order to do this, he will have to select some area of specialization. 
In this respect he intends to get an adviser over in the social work 
department to help him work out a program that would closely 
parallel his junior year requirements in the College of Education for 
a social science major. Although he must have been very disap- 
pointed with my views concerning Dr. Dunger’s feeling, he did not 
appear to be taken aback. At least for this year he will probably end 
up with a sociology or social work major in the senior college in S.L.A. 


D.S. Form 207 
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Summary: 


Today James just came in to let me know how things were coming 
along. He is registered for the fall quarter and will be carrying 14 
credits. Second summer session he came out with a couple of B’s 

which surprised him as he had not expected to do so well. Also after 
my last talk with him he went to speak to Dr. Dunger about register- 
ing in the College of Education. Actually, James was already in the 
college as his registration back in the ’30’s still held over. Dr. Dunger 
accepted him and he will be majoring in the social sciences in this 
school. James has also had a talk with a Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
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counselor about taking his fifth year of work in educational psychol- 
ogy, getting an M.A. James stated that he told the BVA counselor 
that he thought his own personal problems might help him in becom- 
ing a good counselor. Generally, he seems to be progressing very 
nicely academically and socially. I do not think that there will be 
much need for him to come in again, but he may drop in now and 
then just to report on his progress. Before leaving he said that he 
thought his counseling contacts had been very helpful and thanked 
me. He still tends to be considerably more tense than the average 
person, but probably this will always be true. The improvement is 
really gratifying. 


April 27, 1948 
Dr. Burt Jewell 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Student Health Service 


Dear Dr. Jewell: Re: James Smith 

I have had seven contacts with this client over a period from April, 
1947, to October, 1947. Enclosed you will find profiles summarizing 
the test results on file for Mr. Smith. This client first came in to the 
Bureau stating that he had just recently resigned from his post as po- 
liceman at Becker, Minnesota. He went on to tell me that he had al- 
ways disliked the routine and detail involved in the job but for a num- 
ber of years had been unable to make himself break away from it. He 
mentioned that he had completed two years of superior college level 
work back in 1938 and 1939. Incidentally, tests indicate very superior 
scholastic potential. Also, the Strong Vocational Interest Test indicates 
interests most like those of men successfully engaged in social-service 
welfare and scientific professional occupations. During my interpreta- 
tion of the Minnesota Multiphasic James opened up and went into an 
extensive history of his problems. He stated that he had always been 
ill at ease in social situations, and realized that he “could use a psy- 
chiatrist.” Always he has experienced difficulty in relaxing with other 
people, being extremely inhibited. He mentioned that when things 
would go wrong on the job he would worry himself sick, bringing on 
migraine headaches. During this first interview James stated that he 
would like to marry and raise a family, but that he had almost given 
up on this, feeling that he had nothing to offer a girl. After discharge 
from service he almost got married, but hesitated to ask the girl, be- 
lieving that his job was not good enough. He claimed that since quit- 
ting his job he had felt considerably better. Considering his extreme 
self-concern, it is not surprising that he talked in terms of psychiatry as 
a vocational objective at this time. 

I next saw this client in June, when he had just entered the first 
summer session. He mentioned that he had contacted a psychiatrist 
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—Dr. Munn located in the Medical Arts Building—whom he had seen 
for one appointment. Dr. Munn, like myself, had discouraged James 
from going into college with psychiatry as a goal. He mentioned, too, 
that the closer he gets to the school situation, the more he becomes 
concerned regarding the adequacy of his ability to do satisfactory work. 
James mentioned at this time that he was most seriously considering 
Education. I referred him to Dr. Dunger in order to talk over the 
possibilities in this area. About this time I had a number of phone 
conversations with Dr. Dunger, who felt that James should definitely 
consider other alternatives than teaching. Dr. Dunger suggested that 
I mention an occupation that would involve contact with people, but 
would not require leadership of any kind. As a possibility he brought 
up library work. 

I last saw this client in October, when he said he came in to let me 
know how things were coming along. He reported that he had re- 
ceived B’s during the summer, and mentioned that he was surprised 
that he had done so well. He had his College of Education program 
pretty well lined up, intending to major in the social sciences. In this 
interview he still seemed to be extremely tense, but not quite so tied 
up in knots as a year ago. Recently I talked to one of the advisers in 
the College of Education office. He checked James’s file and reported 
that he had received practically all A’s fall and winter quarters. 

If amplification of the above is desired, please call me at any time, 
and I will be interested in talking this case over in greater detail. Even 
though this client had success experiences in the school situation, he 
still seemed to manifest extreme feelings of anxiety and insecurity. I 
would appreciate it if I could get some information regarding how 
he is coming along at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jane Wold 
Counselor 


CASE 10 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number 28933 
Datee:2 yay 1G 
Novae June Sommers TAtnneeee J. G. Darley 
I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 
lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
IT. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. . VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 
III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 
June J, 1945 


University Testing Bureau 
University of Minnesota 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to make an appointment with you for June Sommers for 
the vocational guidance tests. She will be a sophomore there this fall, 
and she would like to take these tests some time between now and 
June 24. The sooner you can give her an appointment, the more con- 
venient it will be for her. 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs. Carl O. Sommers 


June 5, 1945 
Mrs. Carl O. Sommers 
Endicott, Minnesota 


Dear Mrs. Sommers: 
We have made an appointment for June Sommers to see a coun- 
selor at 10:00 a.m., Monday, June 12. She may begin taking voca- 
460 
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tional guidance tests immediately after seeing the counselor and should 
plan on spending two days testing. We have also made arrangements 
for her to see the counselor again on Friday, June 16, at 2:30 P.m., at 
which time he will interpret her test results for her. 
If the above dates are not convenient, please let us know. 
Very truly yours, 


Ethel J. Johnson 
Secretary 


6/12/45 

I. Client's statement of his problem. She wants to find out what 
she'd be good in. She wanted to take tests. 

II. Clinical data.. June doesn’t really expect to find any real career 
drive. Her freshman year led her to believe she wasn’t too strong 
a student (C average). She admits she has no strong career drive. 
She has had one quarter of subfreshman English, which means no 
teaching in that field. 

She hopes to try a sorority this fall. 

IV. Diagnosis. No problem; she will probably complete an or- 
dinary liberal arts major. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


Date__June 4 bey 19 45 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems with 
a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about your 
abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psychological 
tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions and plans 
more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. Adjust- 
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ment in and after school is a continuous process because of the devel- 
opment and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as truthfully 
and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on each test. 
All the information is confidential. 


Nivea Sommers June C. ae Female 
Last First Middle 
Present Address Minneapolis, Phone 


Home Address Endicott, Minnesota 


Age 18 Date of Birth_SePl. 2, 26 _ 


Place of Birth_/inneapolis _ Religious Preference Congregational _ 


Marital Status: Single__” Married Divorced____ 
Widowed Separated___ 

Father Living Yes_” Mother Living Yes_” 
No No 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 


Parents still married _” _ _ Parents divorced 


Parents separated  ____ Father re-married 


Mother re-married 


If Father not living, 
Name’ and ‘Relationship of (Guardian <2 00 005°C 3.6 0 ee 


Father’s Name_Sommers Carl Brather’s Age 48 
Last First 
Father’s Home Address_Endicolt, Minnesota Mother’s Age 42 


Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer- Department 


store 


Father’s title, position or nature of work__C@shier 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage_S'¥dent 


Mother’s Present Occupation Works in store 


Father’s Birthplace Independence, Missouri 
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Mother’s Birthplace Browntown, Texas 


PPCM yo LL: Tne 8 Va lc 


ater elticerel mage See are LaLa E Grae RRNA Lr Ys. 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
Bore ibaa) \if, 21 Jr. Cadet No Nursing 
Nurse 
PLS Fatih Wem eon tie Eee ry tahae Biny sua REe RAIS RE eAteseReae) 
Opes Osa aeeaete Unt pet 


Name of preparatory or high school independence High 


Date of Graduation May, 1944 __ 
Size of high school 
16 


diy pe ol courseytakensi 0 oe ke es senior class 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 

also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 

raphy, etc. 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 
University of Minnesota F °44-Su. °45 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex- 
pect to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 


I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 


pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc. 
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B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 
(specify) 
C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 


citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey. 

E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, ponies eee 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jops Daughters,’ Kadimah, ete 92 ee eee 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.)_Sororily~Y.W.GA 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) Fiction, biography 


What magazines do you read most frequently?__fteader’s Digest, Good 


Housekeeping, Home Beautiful 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


What is (or was) your major? Sociology 


What year are you in? Soph. 


How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) ? 


ee 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
Yes, formerly 


) Waitress 


How much time does it take each week? 20 hours 
p University of Minnesota 


If so, what is the nature of this work 


Who is your employer 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 


Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explain below): 
_____ To get. a liberal education 
_____ To prepare for a vocation 


_____ For the prestige of a college 
degree 


___ To be with old school friends 
x 


To make friends and helpful 
connections 


_“_ For social enjoyment, “‘col- 
lege life” 


_____ Without a college degree (or 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


EEG please parents or friends, 


family tradition 


___ To learn more of certain sub- 
jects 


____. It was the “thing to do” 


_” _ Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 


_____ Will enable me to make more 
money 


“ _ To get a general education 


jpg abe) Ce AYA Wlbemehers 1 19E Me ORs ea tsi: Jab 0h on ce Sees cLA0 LAAN ls Ne anaes ea) 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 


education? 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 


____. Doesn’t care what you do. 


____. Opposed to your going to 
college. 


_*% _ Wants you to go to college. 


Comments Very insistent 


on fact. 


Plans for your financial support in 
college: (Check one) 


Entirely supported by family 


« _ Part-time work will be nec- 
essary (about how many 


hours a week?)__Harn room 
and board 


Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


pees Gill 

___. Vets Rehab. Training 
____ State Aid 
Scholarship 

_.___. . Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer Jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & month) (per month) 
University of June 15—July 28 Waitress d8¢ hr. 
Minnesota 


Which of these jobs did you like best?_A/ 00 apparent 
Why? 


List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
1. Social worker _ Interested in people 
2. Journalist Have always wanted to write. Unfortunately 
ability doesn’t coincide with desires. 
3 Teach math Like the subject. 
a Teach English Like the subject. 
5 __Cashier—Banker Wishful thinking 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now)__Married—happy— 


fairly well to do 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit. 

2 


Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


2 


Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 


peas 0h Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 
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_____. Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 


Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 


Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


____. Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Sociology 


What other possibilities have you considered?__2eaching, Nursing 


When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1945 


Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 


“ _ Family suggestion or tradi- It is most profitable finan- 


. tion cially 
My 


______ Friend’s or teacher’s advice 


It is best suited to my abili- 


____ The vocation of someone you Be 


admire or respect ____ Chosen as being most inter- 


Suggested by study in school esting intellectually 


____.. Choice made on my own re- 


Suggested by study in col- ia ak 
, sponsibility 


lege 


___— A long personal interest in 
the work 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 


and satisfied___ Uncertain____ questionable” 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 
ze 


you are choosing? None Some Extensive 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow? _Soctology 
or journalism 


Why? Mainly to have a major—just 2 vocations of many 
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We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 


occupational choice. 


Below write all the things that have happened to 


you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) Hyes 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 


at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Whooping cough 


Mumps 


Measles 


German measles 


Chicken pox 


Encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness) 


Epilepsy. 


Age 


Infantile paralysis 
Any other kind of 


paralysis 


Tuberculosis 


Pneumonia____ 
Influenza___ 


Any unexplained respira- 
tory disorder 


Malaria___ 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 


Rheumatic fever 


Scarlet fever 


Heart disease 


Nervousness 


Sleeplessness 


Exhaustion____ 


5a 


Hearing defects 
(specify)____ 
Typhoid fever____ 

Smallpox___ 
Diabetes 
Stuttering 


Stammering 
Other speech defects 
Hemias 20 


Other physical de- 
fectsmiLia. 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness 


Tingling 
Frequent or persistent 
headaches 


Frequent or persistent 
backaches 
Eye defects 
(specify) 
Others (specify)__ 


Age 
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Comments or remarks: 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient >, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious fo a degree, cheerful, 


submissive, excited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily ex- 
hausted, unhappy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent 


daydreaming, sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, 
indecisive. 
Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 


describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 


Living at home with my family. 
x 


Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


Living in a rooming house. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


____ Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 
1. I usually feel inferior to my associates..............-. 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 
LCL NO SERS MAUR fren sd Wp A Ue A Re A 
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OO Ot ee OO 


wl 


‘iPhave too few social contacts) 40) 27 we eh ee ee 
. I have difficulty in making friends.................... 
. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 
. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 


LUO NLE OREO DUN wert nbS SIRs) SONEOL RIE Waly on Ok by Pete neg ea Ul fab) 


. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... 


. I do not get along well with my parents............... 
. L often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 


. Tam unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 


SETA TBO PMS Gy UN CEEOL Ghee An A Nanni sy ROOM ae dba 18 WY 


. I do not have enough to talk about in company........ 
. I receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
. Tam unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 


URESUTINOTUCE Ee itis ahaa Honk etch ale aes Ua lattadon GEN aim (ee Sale ahah ea Pine 


. | am not interested in my studies.................... 
. I do not have enough information about job opportuni- 


aT UEPE ACE REALL | 2 (> DRUG. A DURES han Ni Veet wm Oe ta raTeh ey ta ig, a A Are al eril 


. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 


yD Refer eb GUk MMe aie BREET ea MEU avy BMRA sHIRBIMD ORASPH MODE RAVTER ex MD AR vk 


. Iam unable to do my work well because of too many 


SOCAL ACERVILIOS bo) c hcg hee ese ee ieee nat RAL a 


. L usually do not know how to act in company......... 
. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 


SL OPNYVN TAGS 5. as sve tetloaisa leg ears ual car ehatua Gana my et hee AAU ea Seed aati 


. L usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 


TY COOSEDCALGEE An sire hetsin alc nec b puartiokite Mielaiiecd Pon Rents 


. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
. IT have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 


THY BONGO WOEK Ci cian Wien malice ORO a Neca en iat a 


. I have trouble making myself study.................. 
speek welt conlidence:,. Gaile Pe oalate lec seen terete Abaaas 
. Iam dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Check Here 


ed 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 


course was taken. 


COURSE 


English 
Speech 
Journalism 


French 
German 
Spanish 
Latin 


Elementary Algebra 
Plane Geometry 
Higher Algebra 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 


Ancient History 
Medieval History 


Modern European History 


English History 
American History 


C.L.'P. 
Civics 

Social Science 
Sociology 


Economics 


General Science 


Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 
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GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | POST 
9 10 4} 12 GRAD. 


COURSE 


Biology 


Chemistry 


Physics 


Shorthand 


Typing 
Junior Business Training 


Commercial Law 
Industrial Geography 


Sewing 
Cooking 
Art 
Music 


Mechanical Drawing 


Electricity 

Manual Training—Wood Shop 
Tin Shop 

Machine Shop 


Automotive Engines 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


name Yume Sommers Case Number 


coutecn__S:L-A. 
6/16/45 


28533 


DATE 


Summary: 

This interview was a follow-up from the preliminary on June 12th 
with Dr. Darley. As a consequence of the earlier interview, the test 
battery was recommended and results found as follows. 

Test Data: Strong Vocational Test for Women showed A patterns 
of interest for the fields of general office and steno-secretary, and B- 
plus pattern for housewife. The Kuder Interest Test provided the 
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90th percentile for computational, 85 for social service, 70 for me- 
chanical and persuasive, 50 for clerical, and the remaining were all 
below the 50th percentile. The Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Test 
shows both measures of the test giving percentile scores slightly above 
average. The Cooperative General Math shows a raw score of 38 
and a percentile score of 60 for S.L.A. freshmen. 

Counseling Procedures: The significance of the test scores was ex- 
plained to the student, and she was encouraged to apply the informa- 
tion verbally to her particular problem. Her conclusion was that the 
interests as indicated by the tests would support either the field of 
social work and sociology or statistics and mathematics. The ques- 
tion of ability for these fields was somewhat obscured by the lack of 
data on the Ohio Psychological and the lack of agreement between 
high school scholarship percentile and the ACE taken in 1944. On 
the basis, however, of her record of a C average during her freshman 
year in S.L.A., it did not seem unlikely that there was adequate ability 
for the completion of a degree in either of her chosen fields. In a 
discussion of University objectives which arose as a consequence of 
the above, the statement of the student to the effect that the Univer- 
sity social situation was ideal in that it provided her with an escape 
from an unpleasant home environment elicited information concern- 
ing the basic conflict between the student and her mother. The 
mother is a dominating individual who has selected for both her 
daughters the vocational goal which they should follow and who is 
disappointed in that this student is not obtaining A and B grades as 
she feels the student ought to be accomplishing. The student dwelt 
at some length upon the nature of the emotional problems created by 
her mother’s attitude of dominating the social life of her two daugh- 
ters, which apparently arises as a consequence of marital difficulties 
arising between the father and mother of the student. An effort was 
made to explain to the student the possibility that the mother’s atti- 
tude was in itself a defense against the unfortunate combination of 
circumstances which had resulted in an unhappy marriage for her—in 
an effort to soften the student’s attitude of maternal rejection. 

VII. Follow-up. The student is to return to the Bureau during 
orientation week, and at that time it seems perhaps her mother will 
be accompanying her. It was suggested that the student bring the 
mother into the Bureau and let this counselor go over the test and 
interest scores with her. Inasmuch as the mother is a University 
graduate herself, perhaps this will be as good a way as any of making 
the mother accept the limitations of this student. At that time it is 
hoped that perhaps the Minnesota Multiphasic and the Ohio Psy- 
chological No. 21 can be administered to the student in an effort to 
more clearly get a picture of basic personality and of capacity. 
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D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Ay eis June Sommers Caen Sianites 28533 


COLLEGE 
pare 12/12/45 
Summary: 

The client dropped in to say that it was necessary for her to find 
a job in order to remain in the University next quarter. Apparently 
her family has suffered some financial reverses and can no longer 
afford to pay her way through school. In an effort to solve the situa- 
tion, the client had a job promised from a cafe, but her mother had 
refused to let her take a job as a waitress in a public eating house. 
The Student Employment Bureau was contacted, and a job was 
found available for her in the Union as a cashier between the hours 
of 10:30 and 2:30 in the afternoon in the bag lunch room. Her 
schedule was rearranged so that it would be possible for her to take 
this work, but of course it will be necessary for her to get permission 
and acceptance into the classes before we can be certain if she can 
have the hours free to do the work. She is to report back later this 
afternoon after she has been through 108 Folwell. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Rina) Ee Onuttens Se) Le AE Pee Seca 


COLERGE 245055 es ee ee eee 


5/17/46 


28533 


DATE 


Summary: 

Miss Koepke of the Disciplinary Counseling Office called today ask- 
ing me what I knew of June Sommers. It seems that their office has 
become interested in the girl inasmuch as her behavior in the dormi- 
tory has involved several minor infractions of the rules. Miss Koepke 
told me that she has been seeing Miss Sommers off and on and it was 
her opinion that June had not responded to the counseling as well as 
most cases. She also got the impression that June would tell me more 
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than she would tell Miss Koepke about her problems. Miss Koepke 
said that June’s mother has been in town and has visited with Mrs. 
Cassidy at the dormitory. Mrs. Cassidy provided a full report of the 
conversation and seemed to have the impression that June’s mother 
is a well-intentioned individual and not at all as dominant as June 
makes her appear. At any rate, Miss Koepke asked me to call June 
in for an interview and I agreed to do so. I called Mrs. Cassidy 
and she said that she would see that June would get over for an inter- 
view in the near future. 


May 19, 1946 
Mr. John D. Foley 
213 Administration Building 
Main Campus 


Dear Mr. Foley: Re: June Sommers 

The tests recorded on the accompanying profile were taken at the 

Bureau during the month of June, 1945. At that time, the student 
was seeking vocational information and counseling and trying to plan 
her University program. 
' She has been seen by the undersigned counselor on two or three 
occasions. It seems to me that there has been quite a lot of change in 
the demeanor and the personality of this girl since I first saw her in 
the middle of last summer. At that time, she told me of her home 
situation and in particular of the most unpleasant relationship between 
herself and her mother. As I got the picture at that time, the mother is a 
dominating individual, a university graduate who has selected for both 
her daughters a vocational goal which she believes that they should 
follow. June stated that the basic difficulty was probably the fact that 
her father and mother did not get along too well and that the manner 
of getting along at all was by the father taking no active part in plan- 
ning and running the house. In consequence, the mother has taken 
over everything, supervising the education, setting the goals and the 
standards of her daughters, and controlling their social life as much as 
possible. At that time, she told me that there would be stretches of 
two or three days during which, due to the conflict with her mother, 
they would not speak to one another. June was definitely looking to- 
ward the University as a means of escaping from the home situation. I 
did note at that time that she was overemphasizing her need for social 
recreation. 

I saw her again in December of 1945 and she stated that she was not 
getting the financial support she needed from home and therefore she 
was planning to take a job around the campus. She had been work- 
ing as a waitress at a cafe but her mother refused to let her continue. 
I was able to line up a job for her through the Student Employment 
Bureau as a cashier in the student union. The girl left a distinctly 
unpleasant impression when she was seen on this occasion, however. 
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When she came for the appointment, she brought a friend with her 
who did not appear to be a University co-ed. She was very heavily 
“painted up” on this occasion and she looked as though she was doing 
this primarily to attract attention. Although she smoked during the 
time of the interview, she did not leave the Bureau after walking out 
of my office, but she and her friend sat down in the corridor under the 
“No Smoking” sign and had a couple of cigarettes to fortify them- 
selves. On this occasion, I used the pretext of the University employ- 
ment to suggest that she take the Multiphasic which she agreed to do 
but has failed to follow up on. 

On every occasion, rapport with June has been excellent although I 
have not been as certain as I was that she can be relied upon to tell 
the truth in all situations. As I was the first counselor that she saw 
after arriving on the campus, she seems to feel that I can help her in 
most situations. I should have perhaps guessed that something was 
“in the wind” inasmuch as she made two appointments recently and 
then failed to show up on either occasion. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. Wilkes Wright 
Counselor 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


I Anup is a CIRUCVCRS A i na Case Number _29923 _ 


COLDEG Hi ai i te a eee 


eng VOLS 


Summary: 

June came in to see me to inform me that she had been dropped 
from school by Dean Stromburg and had been told that she could 
not reenter until spring, 1947. It seems that she had been dropped 
for poor scholarship, but the major difficulty, of course, was personal- 
ity and behavior. She admitted that she had been spending a great 
deal of her time in the evening in bar rooms and taverns downtown. 
She admitted to several escapades of rather unusual nature, and in 
general stated that her life here on the campus had been pretty much 
of a complete mess. She was going home at that time to work in the 
store which her mother owned and in which her father worked. She 
stated that she felt no real relief from the situation at all and that the 
situation was one which sooner or later she would completely break 
away from and if necessary run away from home entirely, leaving no 
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word as to where she’d gone. I asked her if she could think of any 
remedy for the situation and she wondered whether or not she might 
continue to return to the University for counseling during the next 
quarter or so. I agreed to this on the condition that her mother be 
permitted to come in and talk to me also so that I might get both sides 
of the story, for June continues to hold her mother responsible for her 
own difficulties. It was agreed that I would see June about once every 
second or third week for a two-hour session and would give her a 
chance to work out some of her problems with me. I wrote to Mrs. 
Sommers and told her about it. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Ne June Sommers Casa Nnher 28533 


COLLEGE 


pare 8/26/46 


Summary: 

June dropped in today to request a couple of other vocational guid- 
ance tests as she had come to the conclusion that social science was 
not a suitable field for her major effort. She told me that she had 
been dropped by the University and was not permitted to return until 
spring and she doubted very much whether she would return to the 
University at that time. In the meantime, she is going to work as a 
sales clerk, her behavior being closely supervised by her mother. I 
had not had an opportunity to discuss with her the events of the past 
year. As mentioned in earlier case notes, she had been seen by Miss 
Koepke in the Disciplinary Counseling Office. Miss Koepke had felt 
that she was making no progress with June. June referred to Miss 
Koepke in a most impolite fashion saying that Miss Koepke was the 
type who, having caught a person in error on one or two occasions, 
believed that she would do that all of the time when not supervised or 
watched. June did not say too much about her past year other than 
that she was out a great deal with a group of students, both boys and 
girls, who spent the major part of their time in a tavern. She stated 
that she did not drink too much on any one occasion but did a great 
deal of steady drinking, although mostly confined to beer. She stated 
that she knew that she let her course work fail but inasmuch as every- 
thing she touched was going bad anyway, it was not a surprise to her 


that she failed at the University. I talked to her a little bit about her 
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selection of friends and she stated that she felt drawn to girls with 
the same ideas as hers. The Multiphasic probably is better than any- 
thing in portraying the personality pattern of this girl. The outcome 
of our discussion is to be found in the letter which I sent to June’s 
mother. 


4 
Mrs. Carl Sommers August 29, 1946 


Endicott, Minnesota 


Dear Mrs. Sommers: 

A couple of days ago June dropped into my office to discuss the pos- 
sibility of seeking further vocational guidance tests, inasmuch as she 
believes that her current objective is not suited to her interests and 
abilities. 

I reviewed with June the events of the past year and we agreed that 
what was needed was a much more thorough review and reorganiza- 
tion of her entire life plan and personal values in order that the educa- 
tional objective might have some place in a more inclusive organization. 
It is my belief that no program of education, whether academic or 
vocational, will be successful until there has been a much more 
thorough re-evaluation of social and personal attitudes than can be 
accomplished simply through one or two tests. 

I suggested, therefore, that she return to the University Counseling 
Bureau for a series of counseling interviews during the next several 
months. It seemed to me that if it could be arranged that she could 
come in for a two-hour clinical interview every other week, by the time 
she was ready to return to school a great deal more hope could be held 
for her future. It would certainly seem at the present time that merely 
remaining away from the University for a period of several months 
will not of itself assure any greater success than her experience last 
year. 

I told June that I was going to write to you on this matter because 
I believed that your cooperation would be essential if the plans were 
to be a success. May I further add that I would feel much more hope- 
ful of helping June if I,were able to see you for a short period when 
you next visit the Cities? 

Yours very truly, 


H. W. Wright 

Counselor 

Mr. H. W. Wright 9/12/46 
101 Eddy Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Wright: 
Because I have been out of town for the last ten days I just received 
your letter of August 29. Thank you for writing to me. I shall be 
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glad to cooperate with you in any way you suggest. I have known for 
a long time that June’s sense of values was very much distorted, but I 
have failed completely in trying to alter it. 

I can be in Minneapolis on Thursday the 18th of this month or on 
Friday, but Thursday is a better day for me. I can see you at any 
time. Will you please write and let me know when it will be most 
convenient for you to see me? 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs. Carl Sommers 


September 15, 1946 
Mrs. Carl Sommers 
Endicott, Minnesota 


Dear Mrs. Sommers: 
You have been given an appointment with Mr. Wright on Thursday, 
September 18th, at 2:30 p.m. 
If this is not convenient for you, please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 


Estelle Maus 
Secretary 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
ae June Sommers @aseiNanhes 28533 


COLLEGE 
ere 9/18/46 
Summary: ; 

Mrs. Sommers struck me as a very young-appearing woman of 
somewhat dominant personality pattern, who might be as unorthodox 
in her way as her daughter would be in hers. I would have liked very 
much to have been able to get Mrs. Sommers to take the Multiphasic 
at the very beginning of the interview to confirm my feelings about 
her dress, appearance, and method of speaking. She started by telling 
me in great detail about June’s childhood. As a youngster she said 
June was popular, well liked, and extremely lovable at home. She 
associated with children of her parents’ friends, primarily, and the 
background of the children was excellent. She related that her own 
father, that is Mrs. Sommers’ father, owned a string of stores in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, and about four or five years ago told her that she 
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was to have this store in Endicott but that inasmuch as the cashier 
and manager had left, she would have to protect her own interests. 
Apparently she was able to talk her husband into giving up his job 
and joining her in this venture. Her description of Endicott and its 
people portrayed a lot of pent-up emotion. She said that the people 
there were ignorant and that morals meant absolutely nothing to 
them. She typified the community by saying that it was the habit of 
every mature person there to either spend their time getting drunk, 
or on immoral escapades. 

She stated that it was at this time she attempted to exercise the 
greatest influence over June. She tried to explain to her that the 
children she found in Endicott were not of her own class, with the 
result that June eventually came to look upon her mother as a social 
snob. Her mother stated that June remained gregarious and that she 
at all times had to have friends. By combating this tendency in June, 
she developed within the girl a belligerence, combativeness, and com- 
plete indifference to her. 

Mrs. Sommers referred to the two children, both daughters, in the 
following way: In that situation the older child became self-sufficient, 
quiet, and emotionally indifferent to everyone in the family. The 
younger girl, June, has developed this accentuated feeling of need for 
friends and people, and need for social acceptance. Mrs. Sommers 
referred to her husband as a nervous introvert who had left the bring- 
ing up of these children entirely to her. She said that there were fre- 
quent arguments between the two of them during the early years of 
their marriage, but that the husband had more or less withdrawn into 
the background in recent years, I asked if relations between them at 
the present time were cordial and based upon true admiration for each 
other and her answer was that she could never admire and respect any 
man who demanded that his wife wear the pants and make all the 
decisions. She stated that her own childhood had been most erratic. 
She had been moved from family to family and she is now determined 
to give June a nice home and all the things that she, as a girl, had not 
had. She stated that she and her husband had been able to find no 
friends in Endicott, but that a year and a half ago they had joined a 
bridge league in a neighboring town and that they had gotten to know 
a great many people through that contact. She mentioned by name 
a Dr. James Byrnes and then added, “But one could hardly say that 
anyone could respect him, at least for long.” Returning to the subject 
of June, she stated that she believed the real difficulty was that June 
had a fake sense of values, that she would prefer a cigarette in a third- 
rate beer parlor to a date with boys of good family background. At 
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that point she burst in with “I had more personal pride than to do 
anything like that. I couldn’t have done it as a girl.” She stated that 
she had tried to tell all this to June but got nowhere except to cause 
a blowup between the two of them. 

I told Mrs. Sommers as much as I knew about the personality struc- 
ture of her daughter. I emphasized the tremendous need for social 
approval and for dependence and placing the responsibility for her 
exaggerated speaking of this in the environment by failure of the home 
to provide a natural source of love and affection, and specifically in- 
dicated that probably the father could do more at the present time to 
bring his daughter into line than she could herself. Mrs. Sommers 
told me of an uncle of June’s, a practicing doctor in a small town north 
of Endicott, and mentioned that perhaps June might be sent to live 
with them and work in the doctor’s office as a sort of receptionist. In- 
asmuch as June seems to have a very close feeling for this doctor and 
a great admiration for him, it seems to me that this might be a good 
solution. I suggested, however, that along with those plans she should 
certainly try to develop an increased understanding of her daughter’s 
needs, particularly on the part of Mr. Sommers. I suggested that on 
the days on which June comes down here, that Mr. Sommers might 
drive her to town, have lunch with her, and perhaps take her to a show 
in the evening before returning to Endicott. I cautioned Mrs. Som- 
mers against taking too active a role in the proceedings and made it 
very clear that the success of the program would depend primarily 
upon the spontaniety of June’s father’s action toward her. We closed 
the interview with the plan to have June drop in for two or three ses- 
sions at bi-weekly or tri-weekly intervals, and then have Mrs. Som- 
mers return again for further consultation with me. 


9/23/46 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

Before you talk to June on Thursday I thought you might like to 
know what the situation was here at home. 

I talked with June’s father about the whole thing. I explained it to 
him as frankly as you did to me, and he agreed to do everything he 
could. I do not actually know how June feels about her father’s be- 
lated interest in her, but her response was immediate, and if not 100%, 
at least very marked and far greater than I had dared hope. 

Friday night he suggested that she improve her bridge game to the 
point where she could play in tournaments with him. She stayed at 
home and they dealt out bridge hands for several hours. Saturday eve- 
ning she went out as usual, but was back in about 30 minutes and 
asked if he would give her some more bridge lessons. Saturday eve- 
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ning we had guests. She was home most of the evening and behaved 
very like a lady. Last night we were both at Southwestern and she 
said she drove around with another girl for a couple of hours and then 
came home. I have not verified this. 

While we have not come close to penetrating her Iron Curtain, her 
belligerence is far less marked and she actually appears to be grateful 
to her father for his interest. 

I do not know whether you are interested in this information or not. 
Toss the letter in the waste basket if it is of no help. 

Most sincerely, 


Mrs. Carl Sommers 


11-19-46 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

Will you please set a time for June’s next appointment and let me 
know when it isP Most any day but Monday is fine. 

Since June saw you last her attitude here has been very much im- 
proved. She is always pleasant and cooperative. Last night she went 
to the first dance she had gone to since coming home. There were two 
dances at nearby towns and she was asked by different boys to go to 
each dance. She refused them both and went with a high school girl on 
a chartered bus. Those last four words should be in caps. The dance 
was at Southwestern, 25 miles away, and she got home at 2:10. She 
came into my room and talked with me. Obviously she had had 
nothing to drink and looked as fresh and immaculate as when she 
left, which would indicate no necking. 

Her interests at home seem to be broadening, too. She has started 
to knit a sweater and some baby things for a friend of mine. She has 
even gone so far as to bake bread three times in the last two weeks, 
which is more than her mother has ever done. 

On the wrong side of the ledger: her voice and laughter, when she 
is with her contemporaries, is still too loud. She complains too much 
about trivial ailments, real or otherwise. But she has gotten to the 
point where she laughs at herself when she does it. I have never told 
her what it indicates. Should IP She goes to the cafe very seldom, 
and never stays more than a few minutes. How she would take crit- 
icism now, I don’t know. There has been nothing to criticize her for. 

All this looks awfully good to me, but I still can’t talk to her very 
well. I hope you won’t think that it isn’t necessary for you to see her 
any more. Until she arrives at the point where she is really ashamed 
of her past and shows a real determination to live differently, I would 
like you to work with her. 

I would like very much to hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs. Carl Sommers 
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December 4, 1946 
Mrs. Carl Sommers, 
Endicott, Minnesota 


Dear Mrs. Sommers: 

I have hesitated answering your letter of the 19th of November 
until I was more certain of the plan for staffing the Bureau during the 
Christmas season and also until the rush of students who are trying to 
register for the winter quarter has somewhat abated. I find now that 
I will be able to see June on Wednesday, December the 17th and I 
have set aside from 1:30 to 8:30 for her. 

I am delighted at your favorable report of June’s conduct. Your 
success in the case is certainly startling and I appreciate the difficulty 
which it imposes upon you. Referring, however, to your last para- 
graph, I would like to add a word of caution. From June’s stand- 
point it is not at all important whether or not she is ashamed of her 
past and certainly not important whether or not she demonstrates this 
in any observable fashion. Certainly my concern with her, and I think 
yours as well, is with the present and the possibility of predicting the 
future in terms of the present. I have no doubt at all that June is per- 
fectly well aware that the situation would be eased for her if she 
were to do lip service to you and to her father and to claim to be 
deeply ashamed of what has happened in the past and verbalize exten- 
sively on how this would never happen again. Certainly one of the 
amazingly strong features about the girl’s character is her unwilling- 
ness to indulge in this type of duplicity and hypocrisy. Breaking the 
girl’s pride in herself would destroy one of the real building blocks 
that will provide a reasonable basis for predicting consistent behavior 
from her present performance. 

I have not been idle on the case and have been working over and 
over again the material which I have here at hand and hope before 
much longer to have something concrete in the way of a report for 
yourself, 

Yours very truly, 


H. Wilkes Wright 
Counselor 


12-5-46 
Mr. H. W. Wright 
University of Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Wright: 

Your letter came this morning, giving June an appointment for Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 17th at 1:80. I am afraid it will be impossible for her 
to keep that appointment. Her cousin graduates the night of Dec. 18 
and since I have no way of coming home that night I will have to be in 
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Minneapolis both the 18th and 19th. To be away on the 17th is more 
than my fellow employees will take. Could you possibly give June an 
appointment for any time at all on the 19th, or in the afternoon of the 
18th? She, as I forgot to state, will be coming down with me. A 2:00 
o'clock appointment on the 18th might be better than a 1:30 should 
our bus be late. 

Will you please let me know at your earliest convenience if you can 
make this change? Otherwise different arrangements will have to be 
made. 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs. Sommers 


December 9, 1946 


Mrs. Carl Sommers 
Endicott, Minnesota 


Dear Mrs. Sommers: 
At your suggestion I have transferred June’s appointment to Decem- 
ber 19, 1946, at 1:80. 
I trust that this arrangement will be satisfactory. 
Yours very truly, 


H. W. Wright 
Counselor 


CASE 11 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 
Case Number 35920 


Date__7/9/46 


Frank Wheeler Alice Christian 


tN te ee ee NY interviewer. 
I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 
lem. V. Counseling techniques and 
ITI. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


Ili. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. The client wants to train at 
the University of Minnesota to be a civil engineer, but is not a high 
school graduate. He wants to know his “chances of getting into the 
University” and hence wants to attempt to be admitted on the basis of 
tests. “If I could get into General College, I could then sort of get my 
feet on the ground.” 

II. Clinical data. 

Disability: The client had polio when he was about 2% years old. 
It affected his left foot particularly. He has no difficulty in walking 
but he can’t stand for a long time. He didn’t volunteer much informa- 
tion about this disability. 

Miss Swanson of the State Rehabilitation Department said, “Club 
foot, bilateral,” “25 per cent loss of use of feet.” He has limitations in 
walking, standing, stooping, and lifting. The client goes as a polio 
case, but there is no actual proof of polio. 

He has a slight awkwardness or limp in his walk. 

Educational and scholastic record: He completed the 11th grade 
and quit school in January, 1948. Frank claims he wasn’t interested, 
didn’t study, “fooled around, etc.,” “. . . thought I was a big shot, 
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but as it turned out I was less than anybody.” (See Miss Swanson’s 
report for grades.) One year algebra, one-half year plane geometry. 

Present vocational choice: Engineering (civil). Claims his work 
experience has been mainly in related work but he has found he has 
to have training in it to get anywhere. He has been thinking of high- 
way work. He doesn’t believe that his disability will handicap him in 
civil engineering. He claims that his disability did not limit him 
when he did summer field work, including a little survey work, for the 
state highway department. Here he claimed the disability does not 
limit him in walking. He claims engineering has been his only voca- 
tional interest. 

Attitude toward college and chances at college: He wants first 
to get into General College (he has heard about General from others) 
and use the first year to get his “feet on the ground.” Although he 
claims engineering is his vocational interest, he said in reference to 
that one year in General College: “Then I can find out what I want to 
do.” He feels college is important to “get anywhere.” He doesn’t 
want to work with his hands and be dirty all his life and, at the age of 
50, be no further along. He doesn’t want to be like his father (a 
laborer). He wants to be very comfortably fixed in his later life. 

He is certain he can score sufficiently high on the tests to be ad- 
mitted, but he is concerned that high school grades are also consid- 
ered for admission. He feels he can make the grade in college be- 
cause he has “learned my lesson” about school work. When asked 
what he would be interested in doing if he couldn’t be admitted to 
the University, he replied that he didn’t want to consider that until 
he actually found out he couldn’t be admitted. 

He is not concerned about his mathematics deficiencies for en- 
gineering or about losing time in General College. 

He does not want to consider returning to high school because he 
wouldn’t want to be with the younger students. 

Appearance: Miss Swanson: Frank has had to be spoken to a num- 
ber of times about his very “sloppy” appearance. She believes that 
it has interfered with his job possibilities. His teeth had been bad 
too, but they have been fixed. His appearance has improved. 

In the interview today, Frank was neatly groomed and had a good 
average appearance. He was affable and at ease. 

Work record: (See Miss Swanson’s brief report.) Frank claims that 
his work experience has been mainly with the state highway depart- 
ment—about 2% years (off and on from 1948 to 1946. Longest time 
was one year, from April, 1945, to May, 1946). He did inspection 
work, some survey work, office work (computing yardage), and some 
drafting. 
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Finances: He believes he can finance one year in General College on 
his own. He thought one year would cost him about $150 if he had 
board and room at home. 

Ill. Clinical synthesis of problem. The client, single, 21, with 
club feet (bilateral), claims that he wants to enter the University and 
take engineering. He has not completed high school, does not have 
a good high school record, and is deficient in mathematics require- 
ments for engineering. The present employment information indi- 
cates job instability, but the client claims he has had about 2% years’ 
work with the state highway department. The client wants first of 
all to be admitted to the University, and then determine during his 
first year what he wants to do, although, as has been indicated, he 
claims engineering as his preference. Miss Swanson indicated con- 
cern about his attitude toward jobs and his appearance, and specifi- 
cally requested that he be given the Multiphasic. Question first: Is 
he of college caliber? 

IV. Diagnosis. The test information reported by the State Rehabili- 
tation Department strongly suggested that the client is not of college 
caliber. His approach to jobs and vocations seems pretty immature 
and unrealistic. Although he claims to have learned his lesson in 
high school (“thought I was a big shot,” etc.), he apparently still fails 
to look at himself and his vocational future realistically. The coun- 
selor does not know how much the “don’t-want-to-be-like-my-father” 
or the family situation enters into the picture, or how much more en- 
joyable college may look than a job. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Questioning, re- 
flection, a very little information (e.g., General College in relation to 
the Institute of Technology, counseling procedures, etc.), a few direct 
comments (such as, a profession does not ensure a good salary, etc.). 
Questioning mainly to elicit information, but once used deliberately to 
prepare client for possible failure in admission to University. (“What 
do you think you’d like to do if you aren’t admitted to the University?” 
“T don’t want to think about other things until it actually happens.”) 
Restatement seemed mainly to make client more affable and at home. 
When the client was elaborating on the comfortable life with prestige 
he would like when he gets older, a few chatty or kidding comments 
or questions by the counselor about salaries, professional people tied 
down to jobs, etc., seemed to be somewhat effective because the client 
indicated that he guessed one would have to consider all angles in a 
job and decide what a person wanted. 

VI. Prognoses. Not college caliber, and would have definite study 
problems. He will have to be oriented toward a nonprofessional oc- 
cupation. 
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7/9/46. Telephone report from Miss Swanson, State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department, St. Paul, when she referred the case to 
Student Counseling Bureau today: 

Disability: Club foot, bilateral. (This case usually regarded as a 
polio case, but no proof of polio.) Twenty-five per cent loss of use of 
feet. Limitations in standing, walking, stooping, and lifting. 

Left high school at the end of eleventh grade, January 1948. High 
school grades: 


English: 78, 75, 75 American History: 75 
Journalism: 77 Typewriting: 75 

German I: 77 Shop: 87 

Mathematics: 75 Mechanical Drawing: 80, 90 
World History: 75 Physical Education: 88, 90 


School tests: 


9/24 Otis Form A, R.S. 33, percentile 40, IQ 97 
9/39 Orleans Algebra Prognostic, Form A, R.S. 112 (amply 
good for algebra course) 
11/39 Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Nos. R.S. 89 
Names R.S. 78 


In 1941 he was doing best in mechanical drawing. Vocational 
High was recommended, but no transfer was made. Frank was man- 
ager of the high school baseball team in 1942. He expressed interest 
in getting into the Merchant Marine that year. He broke his finger, 
skipped school, was not making the grade in school, had a disagree- 
ment with his English teacher, and decided after a Christmas vaca- 
tion job at the post office that he wanted to quit school. 

The rehabilitation counselor tried to interest him in radio repair 
and pattern making, and had him investigate training possibilities 
at Dunwoody and Vocational. He worked for a short time at a radio 
shop. He did not get the job at that time—Swanson thought because 
of his “sloppy appearance.” He did work there later for a short time, 
but the employer thought Frank wasn’t “speedy enough.” He had a 
summer drafting job. In March, 1944, Frank thought he wanted to 
go to a diesel engineering school, but the school was not on the ap- 
proved list. He worked for the highway department for a short 
while, then worked for about a year as a cutter apprentice. He quit 
to go back to the highway department—nearer his home and he 
wanted to go to school. In May, 1946, he started working at the 
company where he is working now, though he is at present on vaca- 
tion. He earns $1.25 an hour and apparently does cleaning work. 
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Now he has an idea he wants to train at the University to be an 
engineer. He was referred to the Student Counseling Bureau to in- 
vestigate the school situation. 

Tests at State Employment Service, 1943: 


Pressey Classification: R.S. 66, percentile 80, Employed workers 
O’Rourke: R.S. 58, twelfth grade Kuder, 6/43: 


Clerical—Low Mechanical 97.5% 
Radio Service—High Computational 60 
Aircraft Woodwork—High Scientific 46 
Mechanical Drawing—Medium ___ Persuasive 65 
Machine Shop—High Artistic 88 
Literary 42 
Musical 16 
Social Service 16 
Clerical ya 


Swanson: Appeared to be “bit of a job changer,” “no sense of re- 
sponsibility.” Particularly requested Multiphasic. 


t 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


S.C.B. Case__99920 _ 


Frank Wheeler 


Name College 


Blase eee Sexe to Age 


DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. | CEN- NORM GROUP 
TILE 
COOP. CULTURE (_) ToTAL SLA Soph. 
iy a ay a 
hor hit ay 
| Fine Arts PAG 
| Science en 


Math. 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. NORM GROUP 


7/46 | Coop. Gen. Math. HS-P 30 | 29-2-4| SLA Fr. ’39 2 yr. HS IT 


Coop. Chemistry (_ ) 


a, a, 


Coop. Algebra 


Coop. Social Studies 


TT a, a he 


Coop. Natural Science 


eS Se ee 


Iowa Math. Apt. 


Iowa Chem. Apt. 


en a, 


Johnson Science 


Minn. Tests in Medicine TOTAL 


1938 Class of Terms 


——— | ee ee ee 


Spatial Relations 


Problem Solving 


SLA Fr. ’39 


Pre-Med. 


Relevancy 


Science Information 


Science Survey 


7/46 | Bennett Mec. Comp. 48 Cand. for Tech. 

| Revised Paper Form Board 46 IT Fr. ’41 

ve Bell Adjustment Invent. TOTAL pa? Description of Adjustment 
Mees ( ) Home eu 4 

aii Health ee s 

eae Social fein + 

prov), Emotional hig i 

pane (Occupational) ae fe 


7/46 | Eng. Phy. Sct. apt. 41 


Ent. St. 42 


2) ee ee ee 
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D.S. Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


Frank Wheeler 


Name College 
Class 
DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. | CEN- 
TILE 
H.S. Scholarship Marshall 

7/46 A.C.E. (1937) Toran | 62| 28 
abi: Completion Pee aa ae 
| Arithmetic Rr gat ea 
| Artificial Language iA oat 098 
eae Analogies Sei eee 
ee Opposites eee 
~ | Ohio Psych (_) yore tee pe 
eed Opposites Pe eae 
SRA Analogies ‘Haah ik teed 


TT 


Reading Comp. 


Miller Analogies (_ ) 


7/46 | Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) tora | 103 6 


Usage 47 2 
oR Spelling ~ via we te 
Taye. Vocabulary At | 39° 
Pie Ge. Cop ape 
anid: Eng. Expression Fe ay 
~ |--2, Social Studies LS Shei. 
| 3. Natural Science ey a 
Ptah Fea" Literary Materials Pocte Fae 
Cres Coop. Reading Comp. ToTAL Wea res 
ca Vocabulary kd ae 
Lhe Speed Pe Se NG 


mf 


Level 


SCB Case No, 32229 __ 


pexyie i Lo Age 


NORM GROUP 


1938 Univ. Fr. 
1937 SLA GC Fr. 


SCB Fr. (_ ) 


1938 SLA GC Fr. 


Type I Inst. 
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DATE NAME OF TEST R.S. | CEN- NORM GROUP 


—_—_——— | | | 


Coop. Culture (U) SLA Soph. 


eee f EE | 
——— | eee 
——- | ———— | 
_—— | ees 
— | | _ 
| | 


Minn. Clerical Apt. Gen. Pop-(__)-Cler. Wrk. 


66 66 


Numbers 
Names it * 
Minn. Personality Inv. | U. of M. Fr. 

1. Morale 


2. Social Adj. 


a | 


rr | coe | ee 
| rc | eee | 


————— | | | 


7/46 |Wechsler Full | 124 | 118 | IQ cf test 


i ff 


Verb. | 57 | 112 | IQ ef test 


a | | |, 


Perf.| 67 | 122 | IQ ef test 


——$<—<— |__| | 


7/46 | Finger Dex. 244 | 78 | cf test 
Tweezer Dex. 350 oa 
D.S. Form 208 


(Revised 1945) 
Date_Juy 14 _ 19 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 
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Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems with 
a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about your 
abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psychological 
tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions and plans 
more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. Adjust- 
ment in and after school is a continuous process because of the devel- 
opment and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as truthfully 
and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on each test. 
All the information is confidential. 


Raptor ee rank Gays Male 
Last First Middle 
Present Address_Sowth Minneapolis Phone_AT 8297 


Home Address Same 


Age! Date of Birth_ 14/23/24 Place of Birth_Yarkton 
Luth. 


Religious Preference 

Marital Status: Single__” Married____ Divorced 
Widowed______ Separated______ 

Father Living Yes_” Mother Living Yes_” 
No No 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 
- Parents still married_“__ Parents divorced 


Parents separated  _- Father re-married 


Mother re-married____ 
If Father not living, 
Name and Nelationshipor(auardian. ko 


Father’s Name Wheeler John Father’s Age 49 
Last First 
_ Father’s Home Address_Sowth Minneapolis Mother’s Age © 
Hamm 


Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer 
Brewery Company 
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Father’s title, position or nature of work__Bottle house laborer 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage 


Mother’s Present Occupation__0™ Ine. 


Father’s Birthplace_G’™ary 


Mother’s Birthplace Des Moines, Iowa 
OE 


Father’s Education 


Mother’s Education_!rough 8th grade 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
1. Delmar M 18 ee: No _—Grocery clerk 
9 _ Marilyn F 17: 11 No 
4 Pett a eres 
Date of 


__ University _ Graduation 


Size of high school 
senior class 


Name of preparatory or high school 


Type of course taken __ Mixed | 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc. 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex- 


pect to enter? Fall quarter 
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You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In- 
clude both the things you like to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list. 


I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 


pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 


riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 
OAT i sk saab etal Be REE NU O sd Ati eh itl oe ES 
C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
citals 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 
leyball, hockey. 3 

FE. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, ‘picnics____=_ = 

F, Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs; Daughters, Kadima, etess. ue re 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) 


What magazines do you read most frequently>__SPorts, Life, Pathfinder _ 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 

What is (or was) your major?______ + What year are you in? 
How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
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If so, what is the nature of this work? 
How much time does it take each week? 
Who is your employer? 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 
(did you decide) 
Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explain below): 
To please parents or friends, 


“ _ To get a liberal education ; bes 
. : family tradition 
To prepare for a vocation ' 
For th bt 1 ___. To learn more of certain 
or the prestige of a college subjects 
degree " A te ae 
_____ To be with old school friends hides ethers eae 
UGA taake teens med nelp fl Foregone conclusion, I never 
é questioned why 
connections 
For social enjoyment, “col —— Will enable me to make more 
lege life”’ be satan 
£ _ Without a college degree (or ——— To‘get a general education 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 
Explanation So as to get a decent job in the field of engineering 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education? 


How does your family feel about Plans for your financial support in 


college work? (Check one) college: (Check one) 
____ Doesn’t care what you do Entirely supported by family 
____. Opposed to your going to “ _ Part-time work will be nec- 
college essary (about how many 
“ _ Wants you to go to college hours a week?) 24 
Comments _ Because of their Total self-support will be 
lack of education necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 
i eae DS alh 
Vets Rehab. Training 
“ State Aid 
Scholarship 


ge Dual Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer Jobs) : 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & . (per month) 
month) 
State Highway Dept. 4/45-4/46 Engineer’s aide $173 
S § M Company 5/44-4/45 Laborer $.78 hour 
State Highway Dept. 9/43-1/44 Engineer’s aide $144 
E § G Company 6/43-9/43 Draftsman $90 


Which of these jobs did you like best?__Slate Highway Department 
Why? Because I liked the type of work 


List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
1. Engineering Previous experience 
9. Chemist Always a job for a good chemist 
3. Businessman Be my own boss 
4 
5 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now)_Engineering 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit. 


Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


3 


_“_ Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 


Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 
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Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 


Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 


_____ Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 


ean Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? _27gineering 


What other possibilities have you considered? Chemist, Business 
When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 
Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 
Family suggestion or tradi- z 


é A long personal interest in 
ton the work 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice 


___. It is most profitable finan- 


___. The vocation of someone you cially | 
admire or respect ___ It. is best suited to my abili- 
Suggested by study in school ties 
Suggested by study in col- __. Chosen as being most inter- 
lege esting intellectually 
x 


Choice made on my own re- 
sponsibility 
How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 

Very certain Very 

and satisfied____ Uncertain” questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


Some Extensive 


you are choosing? None 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?_Zngineering 
Why? Because I have shown the most interest there 


We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 

114 years with State Highway Department as an engineer’s aide in the 


field. 


— 
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Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) 


Polio in left leg 
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If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


r- 


Whooping cough 


Mumps_” 


Measles_” 


German measles 


Chicken pox” _ 


Encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness) 


Epilepsy 
Infantile paralysis__” 
Any other kind of 
paralysis 
Tuberculosis 


Pneumonia___ 


Influenza___ 


Any unexplained respira- 
tory disorder___ 


Malaria__ 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 


Rheumatic fever 


Scarlet fever 


Heart disease 


Nervousness 


Sleeplessness 


Exhaustion____ 


Comments or remarks: 


Age 
? 


? 


he 


Hearing defects 
(specify) 
Typhoid fever 


Smallpox____ 
Diabetes 


Stuttering 


Stammering 
Other speech defects___ 
Hernia’) 


Other physical de- 
fects 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness 


Tingling 


Frequent or persistent 
headaches 


Frequent or persistent 
backaches 


Kye defects 
( spe cify) Glasses 
Others (specify)___ 


Age 
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Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 


persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 


happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University. 

—*— Living at home with my family. 


Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


Living in a rooming house. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


___. Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 


Miss Swanson, State Department of Rehabilitation 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 
1. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should 
SEL Y Fi ois Greer e gah arte Re te Seciod SA “cy ere alin eens 
2.) Lhavetoo/few social:contacts. tlre ws fe rae ee Se 
A. I have difficulty in making friends.................... py Neat ia Uh 
5. I do not know how to obtain the money I need......... ———____ 


6. 
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Check Here 
I have been unable to determine what I am best able 


LON Ae a NS, hese SCE SUN ke Oe PALS hii, 


. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... 
. Ido not get along well with my parents.............:. 
. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 
. | am unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 


cA) ALG TCRA BAM RURDRNEI A lecy igh oa 2S WER Me RT ERE RSP UURAT? Dr a 


. Ido not have enough to talk about in company........ 
. T receive inadequate financial help from my family..... 
. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
. Tam unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 


ORSOTNTGLT IS URGE CADDO Cana yo A ARID cul eae gt GA a 


. [ am not interested in my studies.................... 
. I do not have enough information about job opportuni- 


PVCS TIC CHURLLO Seer ene nee Ors cena Senate PE CS 68 AS IF) of 


. [am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 


Cc LPSIETT Sy GED RNIPOSTN SE TRMLAMET AU DESCENT GRA BORE oat Ment a Hem aM WO 


. IT am unable to do my work well because of too many 


OCLC LLY LULOM trot ers eae ok Mendy oh eats ht who aco as 


. L usually do not know how to act in company......... 
. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as- 


SOTA Nel iode ia aloha rsiidcks aie ia ai lard oe okies 


. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read..... 
. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 


TAY ECHOSCRICATCER ness vc are ks UN oe ela datele spe Teeee Be 


. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 


PVPS UOOL MOR ICC ei tane bs cited haiti Evie tied ert scaue Guat oie Wromiat te tet 


. I have trouble making myself study.................. 
A TIAGK SCH-COMNMENCE ME 6 cost ata Mame Cig eae 
. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems 


Chief problem 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


COURSE 


English 
Speech 
Journalism 


French 
German 
Spanish 
Latin 


Elementary Algebra 
Plane Geometry 
Higher Algebra 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 


Ancient History 

Medieval History 

Modern European History 
English History 

American History 


Cote: 
Civics 

Social Science 
Sociology 
Economics 


‘General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 


Shorthand 
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GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 
EK 
“OuES 9 10 11 12 | GRAD. 


Typing C 


Junior Business Training 


Commercial Law 


Industrial Geography xX 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Art 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing B A A xX 


Electricity 

Manual Training—Wood Shop 

Tin Shop B B 
Machine Shop 

Automotive Engines 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


cies Frank Wheeler Case Niinber 35520 


COLLEGE 


aie, 7/26/48 


Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. Admission to the University. 

II. Clinical data. Although Frank said in general the tests were 
hard, he exhibited considerable disappointment when he learned of 
the scores on the college aptitude test. He stated that he thought he 
would do well in those tests. The counselor interpreted the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue in relation to the college aptitude test and pointed out 
that he apparently is weak in verbal ability, in contrast to general in- 
telligence and performance. She interpreted the rest of the tests, 
pointing out the difference between academic ability and achievement 
tests and the practical test and the vocational interest test. He asked 
the counselor if she thought he could be admitted to General College, 
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and she stated that that is a question that the admissions committee 
determines, but pointed out that, in addition to tests, grades in high 
school are considered. 

He recognized that he did not make a good showing in high 
school. He, however, feels that he has learned his lesson and could 
do much better work in college. He had hoped to get into General 
College and show that he could handle college work. He did not 
know how he could make up his mathematics, but hoped that it 
would be possible to do so in General College. He is not interested 
in taking adult education courses in mathematics. When the coun- 
selor asked him what the results of the tests looked like to him, he 
stated that he guessed it looked like he should go into one of the 
trades, but added that that is not what he wanted to do. 

He said that he quit the Highway Department because he had in- 
terests at home (apparently a girl friend) that made him want to 
leave instead of being out in the state. He said that in addition the 
engineer under whom he had so much enjoyed working was no longer 
in that department; therefore he did not have as much reason to stay. 
He said he quit the drafting job because of the pay, which was $22 a 
week. He was doing a tracing job there. 

When the counselor suggested another appointment to talk through 
the vocational situation further, he said he did not know when he 
could see her because he had to get a job. He said he had an ap- 
pointment this afternoon for a job with the city of St. Paul. He 
promised to call in and make an appointment with the counselor. 

His appearance today was good. He was neat and clean in sports 
attire. He appeared to be at ease in the interviewing situation. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. The client is single, 21, with 
club feet (bilateral) who left high school before completion, and who 
had poor grades in high school. He took tests with the idea of trying 
to get to college on the basis of tests. He thought he first wanted to 
get into General College in order to show that he could do college 
work, and then transfer to the Institute of Technology to train to be a 
civil engineer. He has a percentile rank of 28 on the ACE and 6 on 
the Coop. English. The verbal section of the Wechsler-Bellevue is 
more or less in line with the College Aptitude Test, whereas on the 
performance section of the Wechsler he shows superior ability. His 
mathematics score is comparable to his ACE score in relation to $.L.A. 
freshmen and is, of course, inferior to entering freshmen engineers, 
but much closer to the average engineer on the paper form board, 
and above average on the mechanical comprehension test. The in- 
terest test was in line with his college aptitude test. His interests are 
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similar to those of men in the trades field, with secondary interests in 
the scientific (such as engineering) field. His comment regarding the 
tests would seem pretty accurate, but he is at this time unwilling to 
accept the direction pointed by the tests. He has not been too stable 
in his work record, and the vocational rehabilitation counselor had 
some question about his personality factors. The Multiphasic did not 
indicate any unusual deviations from the normal. 

IV. Diagnosis. This boy’s good performance on the Wechsler per- 
formance and the results of the mechanical tests suggest the practical 
or trades fields, provided he would accept such occupations and get 
down to work. Apparently he has been doing wishful thinking and 
now will have to be more realistic in deciding on a vocational future. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. The counselor 
started out by asking him how the tests were, if any were particularly 
difficult, or if there were any on which he thought he had done better 
than on the others. He said that in general he thought they were 
rather hard, and asked how he had done on the tests. He had little 
to say and the counselor had to continue in the rest of the interview 
with questioning and information giving. Frank has apparently 
done some wishful thinking so far as a professional future is concerned 
and apparently had some difficult in accepting the indicated facts. 
The counselor did not have time to discuss alternative occupations, 
but suggested that Frank come in again and talk to her. Frank 
said he had been laid off his job, and had to start working immedi- 
ately. 

VI. Prognoses. The counselor will not be surprised if Frank does 
not return for further counseling. She suspects that he got the in- 
formation he needed and would not be willing to carry through to 
working out any substitute plan. He bumped into a bit of reality 
when he came to thinking of admission to the University, and since 
it looks as if he cannot be admitted, it is possible that he would feel 
that there is no point in coming back here again. 

VIf. Follow-up. The counselor will contact Miss Swanson of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, who referred Frank to the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau, and give Miss Swanson a telephone report of the case to 
date. If Frank has not returned within two weeks, the counselor will 
call him at his home, and determine whether he has got a job and 
whether he cares to come back for further counseling. 

8/9/46. The counselor called Miss Swanson, State Vocational 
Rehabilitation, today to report the results of the interview with Frank. 
Since it appears that Frank may not return to the Counseling Bureau 
for a while, the counselor felt that Miss Swanson should have a 
report. 
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September 20, 1946 
Miss Swanson 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Subject: Frank Wheeler 
Dear Miss Swanson: 

Since Frank has not been back to see me since I gave you a pre- 
liminary telephone report of his test results on August 9, 1946, and it 
appears that he has dropped his idea of taking University training, 
I am submitting his test results in writing. Although Frank has not 
completed high school, he had hoped the tests would indicate that he 
has the ability to take college training to be a Civil Engineer. 

As you will notice on the attached test profiles, he appears to be be- 
low average in college aptitude in comparison to entering University 
freshmen, as he scored in the lowest 28 per cent on the A.C.E. ( Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1937 form). The difference between the 
IQ of 112 and 122 on the verbal and performance parts of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue individual intelligence test suggests that Frank has a verbal 
weakness (although still high average in comparison to the general 
population) in contrast to superior nonverbal ability in comparison to 
the general population. Frank’s performance on the college aptitude 
test and on the verbal part of the Wechsler-Bellevue would appear to 
be consistent. There was not a wide range in the sub-test scores on 
either the A.C.E. or the verbal part of the Wechsler. 

Frank’s performance on the English (Cooperative English, 1938— 
OM form) and mathematics (Cooperative General Mathematics, HS-P) 
achievement tests was inferior to entering college freshmen. AIl- 
though he had hoped to take Engineering, he had had only Algebra in 
high school, and scored in the lowest 2 per cent of entering fresh- 
men in the Institute of Technology with less than 2 years of high 
school mathematics. His aptitude for Engineering and physical science 
subjects appears to be somewhat inferior to the average entering stu- 
dents’ in those fields, as he scored in about the lowest one-third on the 
Engineering-Physical Sciences Aptitude test. 

In contrast to Frank’s performance on the college aptitude and 
achievement tests, Frank did well on the mechanical aptitude test. 
He apparently has a superior understanding of mechanics, as he did 
better than the average freshman entering the Institute of Technology 
on the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension test. (His performance on 
this test would be even higher in comparison to candidates for appren- 
ticeship training.) He would appear to have very good conception of 
spatial relations, as he scores about low average on the Revised Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board in comparison to entering Institute of Tech- 
nology freshmen. (The level of competition in the Institute of Tech- 
nology in this aptitude is, of course, higher than for the skilled trades 
fields.) He would appear to have adequate finger dexterity for most 
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trades occupations, with the exception of those requiring extremely fine 
dexterity, as he scores in the upper 78 per cent of the general popula- 
tion on the O'Connor Finger Dexterity test, and was average on the 
tweezer dexterity test. 

According to the Strong Vocational Interest test, it would appear 
that Frank’s interests are most like those of men in trades and outdoor 
occupations. There is some indication of interest in engineering and 
in business. His interests would appear to be fairly well matured, are 
definitely masculine in nature, and are not at the professional occupa- 
tional level. 

There are no indications of definite personality problems on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory; all scores are within the 
essentially normal personality pattern. 

In summary, it would appear that Frank’s interests are most similar 
to those of men in the trades and outdoor occupations, that he has very 
good practical intelligence, that he is weak in verbal ability and gen- 
eral college aptitude in comparison to college freshmen, that he is 
inferior in achievement in English and mathematics subjects in com- 
parison to entering college students, that he has very good mechanical 
aptitude, and that he has an essentially normal personality pattern. It 
would therefore appear that Frank should consider some of the trades 
types of occupations rather than a professional occupation. 

After I interpreted the test results to him, I asked Frank what the 
test results indicated to him, and he replied that he guessed it looked 
“like I should go into a trade.” He indicated, however, that that idea 
was not very acceptable to him. My own hunch was that he had hoped 
to raise his socioeconomic level by professional training. I invited him 
to return to discuss alternatives to engineering, but he stated that he 
did not know when he could come in again. I suggested, therefore, 
that he might call for an appointment later, but as stated before, he 
has not called. 

The above information is a recapitulation of the material I gave you 
over the telephone. If you have any questions, or desire further in- 
formation, call me at MAin 8177, extension 585. 

Sincerely yours, 


Alice M. Christian 
Counselor 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Case Number__16284 
Date 4/6/48 

Name Carl A. Brandon Titernnowcnen ee 

I. Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis. 
lem. V. Counseling techniques and 

II. Clinical data. their effectiveness. 
A. From interview. VI. Prognoses. 
B. From other sources. VII. Follow-up. 


III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 


(Counselor’s dictated notes) 


I. Client’s statement of his problem. “Dean Peterson said for me 
to come over to talk to you. I’m not doing well in my courses.” 

II. Clinical data. It developed that Carl has had trouble in school 
ever since entrance. He is now on probation and Dean Peterson sent 
him over apparently for thorough discussion of his problems. 

He feels he has difficulty understanding what he reads and has im- 
proved some through the rhetoric reading classes, but not enough to 
really compete effectively. I suggested other possibilities such as lack 
of interest or ability, and in connection with this asked if he would like 
to see his entering scores. He had never known his ranking on the 
Cooperative Algebra and Johnson Science tests, and our discussion 
was limited to those two tests. He accepted the results as meaning he 
might not be suited for the Agriculture curriculum. 

In developing alternatives, the idea of more testing was suggested 
and the possibility of training at Dunwoody or in mortuary science 
here were discussed. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. Low aptitude for present course, 
vocational indecision. 

510 
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IV. Diagnosis. Lack of information regarding self and courses. 
V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Questioning, 


suggestion, test interpretation, referral to Occupations Files for in- 
formation especially regarding Dunwoody, selection of test battery. 


VI. Prognoses. Poor for present course. Poor (?) for more me- 


chanical course. 


(Actual transcription of the above interview) 


S. I talked to Dean Peterson, and he said I should come and talk 
to you... uh... I want to try and find out what I could do to 
increase my . . . I mean improve my record . . . and Id like to 
have some advice . 

C. You mean you're having trouble .. . with . . . studying? 

S. Yes ... with my school exams... 

C. Uh huh. What seems to be the trouble ... can you... 

Sewell uh J... 

C. Tell me a little about it? 

Sra don t know.) /e1l SCeNIS... ei. tl) 4 va me STUCLY yee, A Meany. 
I... do enough studying . . . can’t seem to uh. . . make the 
grades... 

C. Uh huh. 

S. Well, I have one difficulty in spelling . . . I’m trying to overcome 
that . . . taking the spelling lab . . . this quarter... 

C. Uh huh. 

S. And see if that will improve it . . . affectit any... 

C. You don’t think it’s the time then . . . you think youve studying 
enough... 

S. I think I’m studying enough, yes... uhhuh... (pause) But 
uh ... I don't know if it’s my study . . . the way I study... . 
Obownabilnises a. 

C. Uh huh. Do you think you do a pretty good job of studying when 
you are studying with time limits? % 

S. Well, it seems to me...I dont knowl... try to, but... 
just doesn’t seem to uh . . . comprehend too much. . . 

C. Do you have some trouble understanding what you read? 

S. Yes, uh huh. (long pause) 

C. How about your reading uh . . . from when you first learned how 
to read). . . and so on... have you uh. ... 

Selle: es 

C. Been able to comprehend right along? 

S. Well, not too much . . . I took . . . reading lab last quarter, too 


..-Im... Im always a slow reader... . 
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C. You are very slow? 
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Uh huh. Then I took this reading lab fall and winter quarters. I 
think that . . . helped me a lot. 


. You're talking about the reading lab over in the rhetoric uh . 
Yes. 

. Courses on the Ag Campus? 

. On the Ag Campus, yes. 

. Do you think anything happened there much that . . . that has 


helped you? 
Well, I... I can read a little faster now . .. and I seem to 
comprehend . 


. Uhhuh. You're not quite satisfied still . . . with the way you do. 


That’s right. 


. Uh huh. Sometimes a problem like that is of long standing aaa 


you can’t hope to build yourself up in a very short time . . . when 
it is something that has been building up all through your school 
years. (long pause) Sometimes it’s related to other things also 
. . - | mean it might not be just reading difficulty . . . it might 
be a lack of interest in your subject ... 


. Well, that might be . . . because like . . . now chemistry is giv- 


ing me a hard time. Then there is uh... well, I don’t know 

. it shouldn’t, like some subjects, like in animal subjects .. . 
animal husbandry . . . subjects and on the Main Campus I should 
be interested in those... 


. You just find that they aren’t as interesting as you... 


That’s right... 


. As you think they should be. (long pause) Did uh... Mr. 


Peterson tell you anything about what we might do hereP What 
we might talk about? 
No, he didn’t. He said I should come over and talk to you . . 


. Uh huh. There are several possibilities . . . what we might do 


. one might be to take some tests ... uh... you've prob- 
ably had quite a few reading tests . . . if you've been taking some 
of that work. It might be that other tests, not just reading tests, 
would give us a picture there. For example, an interest test. 
(pause) Have you ever had anything like that? 

Uh. (these) ths...) aptitude \'tests' ahi.” "andes, nara 
those in the same order or... . 


. Uh, yes. Some of them would be what I’m talking about... 


I . . . took those in my senior year in high school. 


. Did you? 


Uh huh. 


. Was that an interest testP (pause) 


Sess 


Be 
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I don’t know. I can’t recall what they . . . they called it... an 
interest test or what it was... 


. Uh huh. (pause) We give many different kinds of tests... 


and they are sometimes lumped together and called aptitude 
tests wes 
Oh, I see. 


. But each one might really be telling you something different about 


yourself. 


Uh huh. 


. One might give you an idea of your general ability to handle col- 


lege work. And another might give you an idea of your interests. 
Another might give you an idea of your background in math and 
science ... (pause) ... and it would be then a combination 
. of all of those that might be considered aptitude. Have you 
ever seen any test results for yourself? 
Iuh... not... I haven't seen the results . . . I think my IQ 
is... it’s pretty low . . . let’s see, I talked to my high school 
superintendent. I think he said it was 98 . . . I think it was. 


. When was that? 


That was my senior ... uh... senior or sophomore year I 
took this aptitude . . . 

. Uh huh. 
I mean, I’ve . . . that doesn’t mean too much . . . does it? 


. You mean does that have any bearing on college? 


Yes, andisit... 


. Well, we don’t usually talk too much about IQ in terms of college 


work. We have some other tests that are designed to give you an 
idea of where you rank with college students . . . and they would 
perhaps be better. You've never seen how you came out on any- 
thing like that? 

No, I haven't. 


. Would you like to look at your resultsP I think I have some here 


for you. 
ies would, 


. Do you remember taking that science test and the algebra test 


last September when you entered? 


Ulhuhe . Yes. douse: 


. Those results might be the kind of thing that we're talking about. 


(pause) Here they are on the sheet here... 


Uh huh. 
. In this column it indicates where you ranked . . . on a percentage 
basis . . . compared to entering agriculture freshmen. This num- 


ber places you on a rank on a scale from 1 to 100. 
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Uh huh. 


. If you were then at the 50 on that, that would mean that vou 


were right at the average. 
Uh huh... (pause) So I’m below average... 


. The ranking there would be below average. (pause) Those tests, 


by the way, have been given to quite a few students over the years 
in that college and they have an idea of how you might be able 
to handle the work in that college from how you do on those tests. 
Uh huh. 


. Scores. ..uh... (pause) ... like this would be the kind of 


scores . . . that persons make who have difficulty in making a 
satisfactory record ... in that college. (long pause) (Client 
sighs toward the end of pause) 

The answer, I mean, I always did have a hard time and it was 
through my high school and . . . 


. Uh huh. Do you find that you have that same sort of trouble in 


your college chemistry? 
Yes, I think I do. 


. Uh huh. It’s the same thing there... 


Uh huh. (long pause) Uh... do you think that’s because of 
the background . . . that I didn’t have too uh . . . good a back- 
ground in those subjects? 


. Well, yes. Either that or you didn’t master it well .. . 


Uh huh. 


. There are those two possibilities. (pause) You know there are 


all kinds of abilities and academic ability is just one kind of ability. 
It might be that you don’t stand too well in that kind of ability. 
It may be that there are others for you. What sort of things do 
you think that you can do well? 

You mean in subjects? 


. Or anything. 


(Pause) Well, I don’t know. (pause) I don’t believe I under- 
stand what you mean. 


. That’s a kind of hard question to answer. (pause) What I mean 


is are there things that you like to do better than school work or 
that you feel that you do better than school work? 
Well, I mean there isn’t much else . . . I mean, there’s . . . I’ve 


~ lived on the farm all the time... 


. Ubhuh. Do you like that kind of work? 


Oh, yes . . . (pause) that’s about the only work I ever did ... 
I mean, it’s . . . in fact, I know I like that... 


. Uhhuh. What did you do? 


Oh . . . just general farm work uh . . . all around the farm. 


RN e@ ne ©. 


Se 
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. Like any of it better than any other part? 


Oh, the machinery part I like better . . . tractors . 


. Did a lot of work on tractors? 


Oh, yes, Ihave . . . (long pause) 


. That’s an example of a kind of ability that’s different from school 


work ability . . . mechanical skill... 
Uh huh. 


C. Working with machines and understanding them . . . it seems to 


be a very different kind of ability from academic or scholastic or 
college ability, we might say. (pause) Have you ever considered 
going into some kind of work that involves that sort of skill? 


S. Well, like uh ... certain mechanical work? 

C. Uh huh. 

S. Iwas ...Iuh.. . I haven’t thought much about that but. . . 
like going to Dunwoody and taking up some mechanical courses 

. . a person could do that... 

C. You haven't considered it for yourself? 

S. No, I haven't . .. like . . . I mean, I haven’t written in there 
and asked for their bulletin or anything .. . 

. Uh huh. We have some tests here for that purpose too, tests that 
would give you a little better idea, maybe, of where you stand in 
that kind of aptitude or skill. They would be different from this 
kind of test that you’ve taken before. (pause) It might possibly 
be that you would like to do something on that order just to see 
where you stand and explore alternatives .. . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. To the course that you’re in now . . . (pause) 

S. I could do that . . . I might find this course I’m taking now... . 
it’s too hard . . .. (laughs) 

C. You're beginning to think that . . . that it may be too rough for 
VOU ee. & 

®: Yeah..,, «1- think so ><.) ;(pause).| I. mean, I.think Ill oh 
. . . transfer to something else . . . after the spring quarter is 
OVED Is 

C. What is your official status with the college now? 

S. You mean my ... honor point ratioP That’s a .56 and I haven’t 
raised it any... 

C. Does that mean that you’re on probation? 

S. Yes, uh huh. (long pause) 

C. Have you talked over any other possibilities with Mr. Peterson or 
anybody? 

S. No, I haven’t . . . no, I just saw him that one day and he said I 


should have an appointment up here. (pause) 
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C. Well, what we sometimes do is, as I said, start out with kind of 
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test and then by talking with you about what alternatives look 

possible to you, then sometimes we can reach an answer on the 

thing as to what possibility would be best. (pause) You said 

that you had started thinking about transferring to something else 
. what things have you considered? 


. Well, uh ... either . . . go to Dunwoody or else... uh. . 
I’ve . . . talked to one of the students... his . . . his room- 
mate ... he took up mortuary science and I... I just had 


those two things in mind... . 


. You haven’t considered anything else or have you narrowed it 


down to these two things? 
Well, uh . . . no, I just considered . . . I think those two... 


. Those are the only ones you’ve been thinking about at all. Do 


you have very much information about .. . 
No, I haven’t ... 


. Those possibilities? 


Not at the present, no. 


. Well, we have information about Dunwoody .. . 


Ub huh. 


. In our files. We ean give you a little idea of the courses that are 


available there, and I think that we would suggest going and 
seeing the place and maybe talking .. . 
Mester: 5 


. With them, in addition to looking over the bulletin. (pause) 


Now this . . . mortuary science uh... that’s a... just two 
years, isn’t itP 


. It’s a year in the General College ... 


General College and a year up here .. . 


. And then the mortuary science course in extension. Have you 


seen the bulletin on that? 


No, I haven’t uh . . . do you have it? 

. Yes. The General College bulletin gives the pre-mortuary science 
course. 
Uh huh. 

. And then the mortuary science is written up in the Extension 
bulletin... (pause) . Maybe we can look at them next time 
... 1... don't locate them right now... 

Yes . .. uh huh. 


. And if you would like, you could get them for yourself over at 


the Administration Building. Do you know where it is on this 
campus? 


. Yes, it’s over there by the... 


Cy 2.0 
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. Ask at the information booth which is in the middle of the lobby. 


Uh huh. 


. And you can get the bulletins that you wish there. You'd want 


the one for the General College... 
Yes. 


C. And the one for Extension. You may ask for others, too, by the 


oe 


QraLO 


time we get through talking. 


Well, is that . . . that . . . mortuary science, is that . . . is it as 
difficult as . . . most of the other subjects? 

You mean as in any other courses? 

Yes. 

At the University? 

Uh huh. 


Well, that’s a problem that’s kind of hard to say yes or no to, 
because it depends on you. 
Uh huh. 


. The general idea is that it is not as difficult because it is not as 


LOY owes 


Uh huh. 


. Acourse. (pause) But it would depend on you as to whether it 


would be difficult for you or not. 


I mean... that General College... this one...uh... 
fellow . .. his roommate . . . he went to a teachers’ college for 
a year and took up General College and then he transferred back 
up here. I guess he said he’s finding it . . . it isn’t too difficult 
for him . . . yet, were two different people again . 


. And different courses. 


Uh huh. (pause) 


. Well, what would you like to doP Would you be interested in 


seeing what material we have on Dunwoody? 
Yes, I would. 


. And would you like to maybe take one or two tests, and come back 


and talk about them later? 
I think that’s fine ... yes... 


. I'll show you the ones that I have in mind... 


Uh huh. 


. They might be things like dexterity tests giving you an idea of 


how able you are using your hands, and mechanical comprehen- 
Sion tre cethabkind.. 4 
Uh huh. 


. Of thing. Then perhaps an over-all interest test, and perhaps an 


over-all ability test. (long pause) 
I think I’d like that choice .. . 
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. You think you'd like to do that? 


Uh huh, I think so. 
O.K. Then Ill check the card for those that we’ve been talking 
about. 


Uh huh. 


. I wonder, would you be interested in a reading testP And maybe 


a study habits inventory while we're .. . 


Sure. 

. Doing it? I’m sure that this reading test is different from the one 
you take over there ... (pause) Are you classed as a fresh- 
man still? 

Ves. oun, Bub lok. 

. Then we'll put freshman on the card so you'll be compared to 
freshmen. 
Uh huh. 


. Some of these are long and others are short . . . 


Uh huh. 


. I can give you an idea of how long it will take you in all and then 


we can arrange when you might be able to come back. 


Uh huh. 


. It will probably be about uh . . . (pause) . . . 6 hours or so of 


testing in all and our testing room is open all the time between 8 
and 12 and 1 and 5, Monday through Friday. One or two of them 
will require appointments but most of them won’t require any ap- 
pointment and means you can come then just at your own con- 
venience between those hours I mentioned. 


Uh huh. 


. Do you think maybe that youll have time to come over a couple 


of times within the next week or so? 


Oh, yes. 


. Uh huh. 


In the afternoons from lon... 
Uh huh, then maybe we could see each other about... uh... 
this same time next week or a week from now. 


Uh huh. 


. Let’s fill them out too then ... (referring to card and asking 


spelling of name). 

That’s right. 

Do you have a middle name? 
Arlington. 


. And what is your home address? 


Miles City, Minnesota. 


. How do you spell that? 
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. You're not a veteran, are you? 
. No, I’m not. 


And how old are you? 
Nineteen. 


. And you graduated from high school .. . 


Yes. 
InP 
1947. 


. Darby High School? 


Yes. 


. Miles City, Minnesota? 


Uh huh. (pause) 

O.K. This card is put at the entrance to the testing room and it 
authorizes you to take the tests. When you come in, you ask for 
your card at the entrance to the testing room. Ill show you 
where it is as we go out. 


Uh huh. 


. I wonder if you would like to look at the material that I mentioned 


on Dunwoody this afternoon . . . do you have time now? 
Oh, yes, I still have time. 


. When do you have a class? 


I have a dental appointment at 4. 


. At 4? 


Uh huh. 


. Well, we'll go out and arrange for the next appointment and then 


I'll show you where that information is. 


Uh huh. 


. Do you think there’s anything else that we should talk over right 


now or does that kind of cover it for the moment? 
I think that covers most of it . . . I can’t think of any more... 


. Uh huh. 
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~~ | Completion 6 | 7 |19837 SLA GC Fr. 
| Arithmetic Ce ee 
| Artificial Language Taz ® = 
Pee Analogies ry il Ghee ta os 
tae Opposites CM Pi Al eae wes | s 
4/48 | Ohio Psych (21) rotaL| 50 |15 42} SCB Fr. (42) GC Fr. 41 
she Opposites 8 |11 97 
ir: Analogies 19 |19 49 
| Reading Comp. 23 |14 51 


ee ee eee 


1/47 | Coop. Eng. (1938-OM) tTotaL} 112 8 | 1938 SLA GC Fr. 


—— ee. ee 


Usage 84 | 16 
si Spelling whl Ae 
‘ene Vocabulary a eee 
~ |GE.D Ra ite 
mien Eng. Expression Se Mey Type I Inst. 
| 2. Social Studies SEN en 7 
~ | 3. Natural Science See fle Z 
Wht i Literary Materials hha A 
4/48 Coop. Reading Comp. TotTaL| 147 5 | Ent. Fr. 
pegs Vocabulary ti 
| Speed Tn OG 


———__ | —___ F  | _ 
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NAME OF TEST NORM GROUP 


| | | 


Coop. Culture (U) 
iti os P: are 
H. & SS. 
Lit. 
Sci. 
F.A. 
Math. 
Minn. Clerical Apt. 
Numbers 


Names 


Minn. Personality Inv. 


SLA Soph. 


Gen. Pop-(_ )-Cler. Wrk. 


ce 6é 


U.of M.Fr. Ag. ¢ For.’41 


1. Morale 164 iso 
| 2. Social Adj. 215 | 46 
| 3. Family 142 | 48 
| 4. Emotion 172 | 78 
~ | 5. Econ. Cons. 107 3 
9/47 | Johnson Sci. 36 | 96 | Ag. Fr. 38 
9/47 | 36 Co-op Alg. ree BO 2 
4/48 “Wrenn Study Habits Pera et 
4/48 Bennett Mechanical 35 | 25 | Cond. Tech. Course 
5/48 Manual Dezterity 192 | 95.7] Gen. Pop. Male 
5/48 Finger Dexterity 252.1| 71 is ” 
5/48 | Tweezer Dexterity 280 | 95 — i = 


ee ee 


eS ee ee 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 
University of Minnesota 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 
To the Student: 
The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
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us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personality, and interests as can be gained by psycho- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as truth- 
fully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on each 
test. All the information is confidential. 


Name Brandon Corl A Sex Male 
Last First Middle 
Present Address_Minneapolis, Ss Phone CL-0089 


Home Address Miles City, Minnesota 


Age 298 Tate of Breth: Me 4, Ae) Oe DR 
Place of Birth 0” the farm Miles City Religious Preference Lutheran _ 
Marital Status: Single” 9 Married______ Divorced_____ 
Widowed_ . Separated__-_ 
Father Living Yes“ Mother Living Yes_2_ 
No Nios 258 


Check any of the following which are applicable: 


Parents still married__” Parents divorced 


Parents separated Father re-married 
Mother re-married___ 


If Father not living,. 
Nameiand Relationship of (snsrdiari ae eee 


Father’s Name_PBrandon Raymond Father’s Age 62 
Last First 


Father’s Home Address__Miles City, Minnesota __ Mother’s Age of 
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Father’s business or occupation: 


Name of firm or employer_/a7™er 


Father’s title, position or nature of work PUM 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage Farm girl 


Mother’s Present Occupation_ffowsewife, 


Father’s Birthplace Miles City, Minnesota 
Mother’s Birthplace Parker, Minnesota 


Father’s Aa Gare in ae Liy PEIET N 


RiGee Ee atin One Ores tues Iysl nner Abbot ee key Ss 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names Sex Age Education Married Occupation 
(M or F) (Highest (Yesor (If Unemployed, 
Grade No) Give Usual Occ. 
Reached) or Training) 
1. Marlys F 23 2 yrs. col- No Parochial school 
lege teacher 
9. Dennis M 21 ~=Ejighth grade No Farmer 
3. Clayton M 16 Junior in No Farm 
Ts 
4. Peter M 12 ‘6th grade No Farm 
ig AcE ac eae feel Mal eel a ini Aas ee Se 


Name of preparatory or high sphoor erty Tigh atta ee! «Vie 


Pinte, Cradiahgn i nt lee euaertse hel ele ey 
Size of high school 


Type of eoursestalken  ! 7620) Qt 0s or pent Glacs 22" 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc. 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 


Agriculture College, U. of M. Fall quarter Ag. Ed. 
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If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter? 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw a 
circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. Include 
both the things you liked to do in High School and the things you like to 
do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on the list. 


I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 


A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 


pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, Ott. ere 
B. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp amp collecting, auto 


riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 
CSR CCIE yi te EU ert 0 ee Oe 
C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re- 
Ci tals 2 SAG Roary rte) 8 Aa ee io ae 


II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
D. (all team sports—such as): Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 


leyball, hockey 

E— Dancing; “'dates,’* bridge; poker, pienica.22" os ee 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 
organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc. 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi- 
zations): Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H.S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, ete, 222 250 eee 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 


teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc. 


What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.? (As fraternity, basketball, etc.) 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 
tific, etc.) Fiction and biography 


What magazines do you read most frequently?__Life, Look, Sports and _ 


Field, Popular Science, National Geographic 
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Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a University. 


What is (or was) your major?_A9- £4. 


What year are you in?)__SePhomore 


How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 
20 hours 


Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
Yes 


If so, what is the nature of this work)__ftunning dishwashing machine _ 


in a cafeteria 


How much time does it take each week?__£0 hours 


Whpvstyour employer? University cafeteria 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 


(did you decide) 
Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 
or explain below): 


To get a liberal education To please parents or friends, 


” _ To prepare for a vocation family tradition 
x ‘ 
For the prestige of a college To learn more of certain sub- 
degree jects 
_ To be with old school friends —— It was the “thing to do” 

To make friends and helpful Foregone conclusion, I never 
connections questioned why 
For social enjoyment “col- * _ Will enable me to make more 
lege life’: money 

“ _ Without a college degree (or —“_ To get a general education 
training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanation The University Farm is the only school in Minnesota that 


trains boys for becoming an Ag. teacher or county agent. 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 


education? Training at Dunwoody Institute 
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How does your family feel about Plans for your financial support in 
college work? (Check one) college: (Check one) 

Entirely supported by family 
___. Opposed to your going to “ _ Part-time work will be nec- 


_____ Doesn’t care what you do 


college essary (about how many 
~ _ Wants you to go to college hours a week?) 10 
Comments__..... ___ Total self-support will be 


necessary (about how many 
hours a week?) 


peers (ae 

____. Vets Rehab. Training 
___ State Aid 
Scholarship 

2S Other 


List in chrenological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs): 


Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 
(give year & month) (per month) 
Farm June 1947—Aug. 1947 General farm work $110 
Eckert and Co. two weeks surveying 85¢ an hour 


Which of these jobs did you like best? Pam work 
Why?__Best qualified for tt and the only job I did for any length of time. _ 


List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in 
the work. 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 
Farmer Best qualified 
Mechanic IT like to work with machinery 


TAU onl onlay dee Se 
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If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 


would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now)__Have a steady _ 


job, with a good salary, and part of the time spent by hunting, fishing, or 
just plain traveling 


It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you 
would best fit. 


255, Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 


_____. Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri- 
cal work. 


_____. Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W.C.A. 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 


____. Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 


ae Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engi- 
neer, chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physi- 
cist, toolmaker, etc. 
_____. Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 
1 


_—_ Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? Ag. Education 


What other possibilities have you considered)_A™ conditioning in houses 


When did you make your present choice? (give the year) 1948 

Why did you make this choice: (check reason or reasons) 

___. Family suggestion or tradi- __ A long personal interest in 
tion the work 
Friend’s or teacher’s advice ___ It is most profitable finan- 

” _ The vocation of someone you cially 
admire or respect “ _ It is best suited to my abili- 
ties 


Suggested by study in school 


< (Chosen as being most inter- 


Suggested by study in col- 
bs :! esting intellectually 


lege 


____ Choice made on my own re- 
sponsibility 
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How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain Very 
and satisfied__ Uncertain_” questionable 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 


x 


you are choosing? None Some Extensive 


What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow? 
Why? 


We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


My present college records, interviewing the school, talking to graduate 


of Dunwoody, and living with a person who graduated from Dunwoody 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) No 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 


Age Age 
Whooping cough___ Any unexplained respira- 
Mumps_” 10 tory disorder eH 
Measles__” Malaria__ i ake 
German measles Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) 


Chicken pox” _ 
Encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness) 


Rheumatic fever 


Scarlet fever 


Bee ele El P 


Epilepsy. Heart disease Pia: 

Infantile paralysis Nervousness 2 Wels 

Any other kind of Sleeplessness 49 Has 
paralysis Exhaustion_____ nea 

Tuberculosis Hearing defects 

Pneumonia___ (specify) es 

Influenza___ Typhoid fever. pvarEoe. 
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Smallpox___ 
Diabetes 


Stuttering 


Stammering 


Other speech defects__- 


Hernia. 


Other physical de- 
fects 


Fainting spells 


Convulsion or fits 


Dizziness 


Comments or remarks: 


Age 


Tingling 
Frequent or persistent 
headaches 


Frequent or persistent 
backaches 


Eye defects 
(specify) 
Others (specify)___ 
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Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 


persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im- 


petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 


quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex- 


cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un- 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 


Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 


University. 


___. Living at home with my family. 


____. Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 


Living in a rooming house. 


Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 


” _ Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 


Living in my own apartment. 
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From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 


Dean Peterson, University Farm 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (VV). These will help us to be of greater assist- 
ance to you. 


Check Here 
. I usually feel inferior to my associates................ 
. L have been unable to determine how much time I should 
ETS be PR) ME Maia riais OAM DN gt Det Me aaa BAU CUM iam ag True ti dS 


NO ee 


“i have\tee few social Contacts. i) eek nae ee oes 

. IT have difficulty in making friends.................... 

. I do not know how to obtain the money I need........ 

. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 
PAT CSA EEN AE TREE OMOEA ORR MERU ry ema Ky en LD ch 

. I do not know how to take good lecture notes.......... 

. I do not get along well with my parents............... 

. I often have difficulty in keeping friends.............. 


NA Ot & OY 


eon 


10. I am unable to determine what I would like to do...... 


11. I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

pO) Fe Yo Ra Ge UT as Geng rp RAMU Oy ose A, iO. SAI SPR ST a 
12. I do not have enough to talk about in company........ 
13. I receive inadequate financial help from my family. .... 
14. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments... . 
15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 
16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad- 

TUSERIOTEE tee Sc) PONCE sho Oa RW OR er rae por 
17... lam not interested in’ my studless). 6) arene. aie oe. 
18. I do not have enough information about job opportunities 

BING ULIOR Ae Mer a tarpade AIe isp Pa LAN RM IT ORO PNR 
19. I am frequently embarrassed when with others......... 
20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 

VLMa >, ae CNG A MET ME kil eral RS area ns ERIN ER IOBA 1 
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Check Here 
21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 
SOU TAMACELVARICS Eh Riigey teh aii tie eee aces aalee aa eet hd a ls 
22. I usually do not know how to act in company. 
23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of x my as- 


RUOTIMOTLS ord Me NR ace on atts ate nia eee Lite Maer “s 
24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read... .. 
25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 
x 


TU VEC OSE TCARCOB NT 182) ee tl sts Malle stale: te Gra vel Ghee Gh escent pet one 
26. I do not know if an education is worthwhile........... 
27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. . 
28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 
RINV ECC MOOIEW OLE titan de mse one cru Mya ele iil iaus abhi diey« ieislei id ken 
29. I have trouble making myself study.................. BuareE NS Fin 
Gimme ack sell-commdenee cif cy Gad cheese vise die t's dies dive 4s eer 
31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health.............. 
32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance. 
33. I do not know how to break certain habits I have...... 


Other problems 


Cole iT Gi Lem eo rN NA RC OM et ORS g eae ST Ves 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE POST 
RSE 
cou. 9 10 11 12 | crap. 


English C C+ C+ B 


Speech C 


Journalism 


French 
German Cc— C 
Spanish 


Elementary Algebra B 


Plane Geometry C 
Higher Algebra 
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GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE 
COURSE 
9 10 11 12 


ere ——— | OO OOOO | 


POST 
GRAD. 


Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 


Ancient History Kuyt sane ber urs) Miitno>s a 
Medieval History maha Da ARR |) 
Modern European History 

English History B aR fy 


—_—_—[rr——s nn se ee SS Se 


American History B 


———————— | OO) Ohnso sa ee eee OO | 


oe eee oe ee eee OO | 


eee eS a SS 


Gab.-P: 


Civics 


a a | el Pe 


————— | ff 
_—_——____.. 


Social Science 


Sociology 


ee 


Economics 


——q“qe\yuei—\ _§. 


General Science B 


————————— | 
Se 


Biology 
Chemistry Cc— 


Physics 


ee of 
ee 
—____.. 


__—— 


i fe | pe 
ee 


Shorthand 
Typing 


| | | 


Junior Business Training Cc— 


oe OOOO | | 


—_.. 
| ee 
—_————wqx~ \oq____ 


ee 


Commercial Law 


Industrial Geography 


————— Ei nn nk ee ff fe 


Sewing 


Cooking 
Art 


Music 
Mechanical Drawing 


—$_—_—__—_. 


Electricity 

Manual Training—Wood Shop 
Tin Shop 

Machine Shop 

Automotive Engines 
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D.S. Form 207 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Brandon, Carl A. Cees Number 16284 


Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics 


NAME 


COLLEGE 
pate 4/18/48 
Summary: 

(Counselor’s dictated notes) 


This was a very brief contact as Carl has not had a chance to take 
any of the tests. He said, however, that he was getting interested in 
the surveying courses down at Dunwoody and I gave him two names 
there of people that he might see directly, Mr. Carlson and Mr. 
Michaels. That was about all we discussed and he decided to go 
immediately to the testing room to start on some of his tests. Then 
we arranged an appointment for the future. 


(Actual transcription of the above interview) 


C. I think I'll shut this window, if it’s all right with you. It’s kind of 
chilly. 
That’s all right. (pause) 

. Well, do we have anything to talk about today? 
Well, I don’t know, I just . . . uh . . . you said something about 
those tests . . . I was supposed to take those tests. 

. Ub huh. You didn’t have a chance to do those... 
No, I haven’t had a chance to. . 

. Uh huh. Well, maybe we made the appointment a little too pre- 
liminarily, did we? 
Well, I think so. 

. You haven’t had a chance to take any one of them yet? 
No, I haven’t. 

. Uh huh. Do you have anything you'd like to talk about today? 
Have you gotten any ideas... 


Care ery a 


pee St 


Soy elles’... 

C. Since we talked the last time? 

S. Uh... I looked over Dunwoody ... and... 

C. Uh huh. 

S. I don’t know .. . that surveying may be all right. I may try to 


get into that. 
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CY 


avraraAraAraALraAYNALO 


. Uhhuh. That looked kind of good to you? 


Uh huh. I think so. 

Have you been down there or did you just look over... 
No. 

You're talking about the things .. . 


. I just looked through .. . 


I was showing you... 

Yes ... uh huh. 

Uh huh. 

I’m planning to go down there as soon as possible . . . 
Uh huh. 

And talk to them down there. 

Do you know anybody to ask for down there? 

No, I don’t. 


. Well, there are several people that you might ask for if you want 


a name. Sometimes it makes it a little easier to... 


Uh huh. 


. Say, I want to talk to so and so. A Mr. Carlson is the one that 


most of us know the best. 


Uh huh. 


. He’s been out here to tell us about Dunwoody and so on. He’s one 


of the assistant directors. 
I see. 


. Part of his job is to just see people who are interested in finding 


out what the school is about. 


Uh huh. 


. So you might ask for him, if you like, or there’s a Mr. Michaels 


who also does the same thing. 


Uh huh. 


. You may ask for him. What you're going to do is to get more 


of an idea of what it is, isn’t that right? 
Yes, uh huh. (pause) And ...uh... these tests... dol 
come in any time? 


. Uh huh. Any time between 8 and 12 and 1 and 5, Monday 


through Friday. 
And what I'll do is just . . . walk in the testing room then... 


. Uh huh, and this card is placed in the file there at the entrance 


to the testing room. 
Uh huh. 


. So that all you’d have to do is go ask for your card and they give 


you the tests we’ve checked. 
Oh, I see. 


CQ) 


QPean 


Cy 


eye ow oe oO 


a 


MAGA 


NQNQN 
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. When do you think you might be able to do that? Do you have 


any time in the near future? 
I’d suppose I could do one today. 


. Uh huh. 


. This afternoon. 
. Uh huh. (pause) You’ve got quite a few... shall we hold 


off and make the appointment to look at the test results about two 
weeks from now? Do you think that'll give you enough time? 
Or we could make it later than that... 

Oh, I think that'll be all right. 


. Two weeks from today, you think, maybe? 


Uh huh. 

O.K. We might put it on the book that way because we get so 
jammed up... 

Yes. 


. That way you'll know that we have an appointment. 


Uh huh. (pause) 
Then I just come in any time I. . . just to finish them all... 
before ... 


. Uh huh. 
. Two weeks from today. 
. Ub huh. And if you can’t finish all but one, that'll be O.K. 


Oh, yes, uh huh. 


. You can get a good bunch of them done by then, don’t you think? 


Oh, I think so. 


. Uh huh. Would you like to start right now... 


ese could 42). 


. And let this be the end of our interview for today, or do you have 


something else you'd like to... 

No, I haven’t. 

O.K. Maybe by the time you come in again you will have had a 
chance to talk to the people down at Dunwoody .. . 


Meals steve ie Ayes: 

. We can talk about that at the same time. 

. Uh huh. Shall I just go in there and start the tests? 
. Yes, I'll go down there with you. 


O.K. 
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D.S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


Rane Brandon, Carl A. Case Nonber 16284 


Gone ruc Mea ure! Bones eid. Mplic Beanie 


pare 0/13/48 


Summary: 

Failed to keep appointment May 2, 1948. 

I. Client’s statement of his problem. Mr. Brandon was in to see 
his test results. 

II. Clinical data. In going over the test, particularly as the result 
of the discussion of the Strong Vocational Interest Test and some of 
the material on the Individual Record Form, Carl stated that he has 
come to the conclusion that he will check into the training at Dun- 
woody in the next few weeks. He is still considering Industrial Edu- 
cation as one other alternative. He has some doubts on that still, 
however, and thinks he might best be suited for something like the 
air conditioning and refrigeration course at Dunwoody or perhaps the 
surveying course. He seemed to gain a good deal of reassurance from 
the way all the test results came out and stated that he felt he had 
learned a good deal which was helpful about himself through the 
testing and discussion here. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. Vocational indecision appears 
to be lessening through the client’s understanding better his standing 
in the course he has attempted. 

IV. Diagnosis. Still lack of information. I mean by this not so 
much lack of self-information but lack of curricula information which 
I believe he will be getting on his own. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Techniques used 
were mainly questioning, test interpretation, information giving and 
reflection. Rapport seemed to be good and, as I stated earlier, the 
boy stated his satisfaction with the outcome of the counseling. 

VI. Prognosis. Good for mechanical training. 

VII. Follow-up. None indicated at present. 


LIST OF VISUAL MATERIALS 


The following list of visual materials can be used to supple- 
ment some of the material in this book. This list, although sub- 
divided by chapters, is a comprehensive rather than a selective 
list. Therefore, we suggest that each film be previewed before 
it is used as some may contain information that is too advanced 
while others may contain information that is too elementary. 

These films can be obtained from the producer or distributor 
listed with each title. (The addresses of producers and distrib- 
utors are given at the end of the bibliography.) In many cases 
these films can be obtained from your local film library or local 
film distributor; also, many universities have large film libraries 
from which they can be borrowed. 

The running time (min) and whether it is silent (si) or sound 
(sd) are listed with each title. All the motion pictures are 16mm 
black and white films unless otherwise stated. 

Each film has been listed once in connection with the chapter 
to which it is most applicable. However, in many cases the film 
might be used advantageously in connection with other chapters. 


CHAPTER 1 


And So They Live (NYU 25min sd). Shows the unsatisfactory 
relationship between education and the local necessities of life 
which characterizes American education in many parts of the 
country. 

Aptitudes and Occupations (Coronet 16mm sd). Shows six 
fundamental human abilities—mechanical, clerical, social, musi- 
cal, artistic, and scholastic—and how these can be determined. 
Indicates broad fields in which certain combinations of abilities 
are required. 

Choosing Your Occupation (Coronet 10min sd). Shows self- 
appraisal, occupational possibilities, preparation requirements, 
and guidance facilities. 

Emotional Health (McGraw 20min sd). Points out frequency 
of emotional upsets; if prolonged, importance of professional 
care; basic techniques of psychiatric treatment. 
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Feeling of Rejection (CanNFB 23min sd). Shows how men- 
tal and emotional problems which build up during childhood 
emerge as serious problems in adult adjustment. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part I-A Diagnostic Ap- 
proach (McGraw 21min sd). Presents case study of an emotion- 
ally and socially maladjusted girl of 15. Diagnostic techniques 
shown in detail. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part II—A Remedial Pro- 
gram (McGraw 23min sd). Continues case study of Part I 
showing some specific remedial techniques. 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood: The Groundwork of 
Democracy (NYU 88min sd). Concerned with kind of attitude 
toward people and sense of community responsibility child is 
developing as he grows to adulthood. 

The Children (New Haven 10min sd). Offers the theory that 
since no two individuals are alike, all children should be offered 
whatever they need to develop fully their potentialities in the 
school. 

The Teacher as Observer and Guide (TC 20min sd). Shows 
teachers guiding pupils to better ways of solving their problems, 
providing needed assistance to slow learners, promoting the 
growth of character and citizenship, and observing and stimu- 
lating the development of artistic talent. 

Youth in Crisis (UWF 18min sd). Portrayal of present-day 
problems brought on by wartime uncertainties and change in 
our way of living. Shows sound method of solution by intelli- 
gent community study and action, stressing need for society or 
the home to provide young people with security and recognition. 

You and Your Family (AssnFilms 10min sd). How young 
people and parents should feel and act toward one another; 
typical family problems presented. 


CHAPTER 3 


Learning Democracy (EdFilmService 20min sd), Shows how © 
young people can gain experience in the democratic processes 
through participation in school or community projects. 

We Plan Together (TC 20min sd). Shows an eleventh-grade 
group planning cooperatively for learning in their core class 
over a period of several months. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Are You Popular? (Coronet 10min sd). Points out that popu- 
larity is based on being friendly, considerate, and interested in 
other people. 

Attitudes and Health (Coronet 10min sd). A nontechnical 
explanation of some ways in which emotional problems affect 
physical health. 

Design for Education (Sarah Lawrence 25min si or sd). 
Shows use of field activity as well as reading and discussion in 
the learning process in which emphasis is placed upon individ- 
ualized instruction. 

Educating Father (NYU 5min sd). An excerpt of the feature 
film on the theme of choosing a vocation in which a father wants 
his boy to be something other than what the boy wants to be. 

Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching (Io 55min sd). 
Shows cooperative teacher-class development of an assignment 
based on principles of formulation of immediate and ultimate ob- 
jectives, selection of content and activities, and adoption of 
method. 

What's on Your MindP (CanNFB 10min sd). Explains help 
psychiatry is providing for many mental ills. 


CHAPTER 6 


Cadet Classification (PennS 20min sd). Illustrative of tests 
used by Army Air Forces in classifying cadets. 

Careers for Girls (MOT 18min sd). Shows relationships be- 
tween girls’ everyday interests and types of work they might do 
successfully; covers wide field open to women. 

Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques (Mahnke 22min sd). 
Shows a well-trained counselor at work; what tools and tech- 
niques to use in counseling and how to use them to the best ad- 
' vantage. 

Frustration Play Techniques (NYU 85min sd). Study of nor- 
mal personality development in young children and demonstra- 
tion of special techniques in diagnosis of normal personality. 

Psychological Implications of Behavior during Clinical Visit 
(NYU 20min si). Gives clues to a child’s emotional attitudes 
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as seen through his overt behavior while awaiting examination, 
during physical and dental examination, I.Q. tests, and play. 


CHAPTER 9 


Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups (Io 30min 
sd). Shows behavior of boys organized in clubs run on demo- 
cratic principles, as an autocracy and as a laissez-faire group. 
Shows responses when groups are changed from one type to an- 
other. 

Psychoneurosis with Compulsive Trends in the Making: Life 
History of Mary from Birth to Seven Years (NYU 60min si). 
Shows how child develops neurosis through interaction with 
those in home environment. Illustrates how so-called average 
child may never be referred for needed psychiatric treatment. 

This Is Robert (NYU 80min sd). Traces the development of 
an aggressive, “difficult,” yet thoroughly appealing child from 
his early nursery school days to his first year in a public school. 
Shows how we constantly reveal, to discerning observers, our 
deep-lying needs and attitudes through our behavior. 


CHAPTER 10 


Alice Adams (NYU 15min sd). The dance-sequence excerpt 
from the feature in which a young girl finds herself at a disad- 
vantage in a community where her friends are richer than her- 
self. Her sensitiveness to appearances leads her into exaggera- 
tion and fantasy. 

Finding Your Life Work (Mahnke 22min sd). Depicts a high 
school student thinking about his choice of occupation; how he 
goes about determining a wise choice for himself. (This is the 
first in a series that includes some sixty titles on the sixty prin- 
cipal occupations. ) 

Is There Room for UsP (Minn 20min sd). Shows aspects of 
vocational orientation. 

Motor Aptitude Tests and Assembly Work (PennS 18min si). 
Compares performance of a subject having striking motor ability 
with that of a subject of average capacity in a series of motor- 
aptitude tests. 
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Of Pups and Puzzles (TFC 20min sd). A study in individual 
differences and techniques followed in fitting job applicants to 
positions where they will be of greatest usefulness. 
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AssnFilms—Association Films (YMCA Motion Picture Bureau), 
847 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

CanNFB—National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Coronet—Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

EdFilmService—Educational Film Service, 180 N. Union St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Io—State University of Iowa, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Division, lowa City, lowa. 

Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. 8rd St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 

McGraw—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film Department, 
830 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Minn—University of Minnesota, Audio-Visual Extension Service, 
University Extension Service, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

MOT—March of Time Forum Edition, 869 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. 

New Haven—New Haven Department of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, 15 Ivy St., New Haven 18, Conn. 

NYU—New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Pl, 
New York 3. | 

PennS—Pennsylvania State College, Audio-Visual Aids Library, 
State College, Pa. 

Sarah Lawrence—Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 8, N.Y. 

TC—Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27. 

TFC—Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 48rd St., New York 
18. 

UWF-—United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22. 
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